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AN OBJECT-LESSON IN ‘PROHIBITION ’ 


ALTHOUGH the prohibition by law of the use of intoxicating liquors 
is commonly associated in the minds of the public with systems in 
force in certain of the United States of America, there is no necessity 
to travel into Maine, or Iowa, or the Dakotahs to discover what are 
the practical effects of such a law. The most extensive system of 
prohibition ever known has had a long and patient trial in British 
territory under the most favourable circumstances which it is possible 
to conceive, and among a population largely drawn from all classes of 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. The operation of a law of 
this kind among a people accustomed to the healthy freedom of 
British institutions, and imbued with the British notions of liberty, 
is likely to be far more interesting to Englishmen when they are 
asked to try an experiment in this direction than the working of any 
similar law in a foreign State, whether in Europe or America, where 
the ideas of government and of personal freedom are widely different 
from their own. 

The territory in question is what is known as the North-West 
Territories of the Dominion of Canada, which stretch from the borders 
of Manitoba and Keewatin on the east to the Rocky Mountains on 
the west, and are bounded on the south by the international boundary 
line (49° N. lat.) between the United States and Canada. It is im- 
portant to trace the prohibitory liquor law from its very commence- 
ment, and to examine its operation in all its aspects. It is first met 
with in a Dominion Act of 1873, respecting customs duties in 
Manitoba and the North-West Territories, passed soon after their 
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admission into the Union, where there is a clause providing that 
‘ spirits, or strong waters, or spirituous liquors of any kind,’ were not 
to be imported into or manufactured in the Territories, except by 
special permission of the Lieutenant-Governor, under a penalty of 
from 50 to 100 dollars (ten to twenty guineas) and costs, and, in de- 
fault, imprisonment up to six months. By another Act, the corps 
known as the North-West Mounted Police was established, the chief 
part of whose duties was to see to the enforcement of this law. By 
the North-West Territories Act of 1875, the law was greatly increased 
in severity, for sect. 74 prescribes a penalty of from 50 to 200 dollars 
or committal up to six months, unless the fine was sooner paid; 
while for a second offence the fine was to be from 200 to 400 dollars, 
besides imprisonment up to six months in the discretion of the 
magistrate. 

There was a special and peculiar reason for the enactment of such 
a law, for it was necessary for the benefit of the native tribes, in order 
to protect them from unscrupulous traders from Manitoba and 
Montana. These adventurers found it profitable to supply the Indians 
with coarse spirits in trading with them for furs, thus having them 
at their mercy, with the most disastrous effects upon their victims, 
The Red Indians are the wards of the Canadian Government, and in 
the eyes of the civil law are minors, so that there can be no question 
as to the propriety and justice of this law, which prevented their 
speedy extinction through the unrestricted use of alcohol and the 
disease and bloodshed which would inevitably accompany it. The 
number of Indians was estimated by Sir W. F. Butler, in 1871 (then 
Lieutenant Butler), as 17,000, besides whom there were some 2,000 
Métis, or half-breeds, mostly French, in settlements not permanently 
located. The number of white men in the Territory was insignificant, 
and consisted mainly of the officials of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and a few priests and missionaries. Such was the population with 
which the Dominion Government had to deal during the first ten 
years of the operation of this law, and meanwhile the Lieutenant- 
Governor and his officers were engaged in making treaties with the 
various tribes of Indians, and inducing the wandering bands to settle 
on the Reserves, which had been specially set apart for them in the 
best parts of the districts which they frequented. Government sur- 
veys were also made in the southern parts of the Territories, within 
what is called the wheat-belt, and information concerning the new 
country was gradually spread throughout Eastern Canada and the 
United Kingdom. In 1882 the Canadian Pacific Railway began to 
push its way westward from Manitoba across the prairies, to meet 
the road already constructed on the Pacific side of the Rockies. 

Upon this work, which was carried out with unparalleled vigour, 
vast gangs of men were employed, and for the maintenance of order 
and discipline in the camps, and the consequent speedy despatch of 
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the work, the prohibition law proved most effectual, for the scenes of 
riot and disorder which prevailed in the construction of certain 
transcontinental lines in the States to the south were unknown 
here. 

This, however, is practically all that can be said in favour of the 
law, and it will be noticed that none of the conditions already set out 
are those which prevail in a civilised country, so that the experience 
so far gained is useless for purposes of comparison. Repressive 
measures may be perfectly justifiable for the protection of native 
races, or for the maintenance of order in an army of navvies who are 
temporarily engaged, upon definite terms, on a great work of imperial 
importance ; but it by no means follows that it is proper to enforce 
such measures in the case of a population of our own race, where 
every man is engaged in following out his own particular occupation 
in his own way. Coincident with the appearance of the railway 
the flood of immigration began to pour into the Territories. In the 
fall of 1882 and the spring of 1883, thousands of white settlers from 
the old country and the eastern provinces took up every available 
homestead within reach of the railway line ; further away large tracts 
were allotted to colonisation companies, many of which are now 
reached by branch lines. In the Far West the extensive grass-lands 
at the foot of the Rockies have been leased for ranching purposes, 
while in the South-West coal-mines have been opened up, and every- 
where towns and villages have sprung up to meet the requirements 
of the settlers. It is the examination of the effects of prohibition 
among a population of this kind which more immediately concerns 
ourselves. 

The law was no longer required for the benefit of the Red Man, for he 
was now sufficiently protected by the Indian Act, which provides that 
any one who supplies an Indian with intoxicants shall be liable to im- 
prisonment for from one to six months, with or without hard labour ; or, 
to apenalty ranging from 50 to 300 dollars and costs ; or, to both penalty 
and imprisonment. Asa matter of fact, this offence was very rare, and, 
in the whole of my experience, although there were some 700 or 800 
Indians on the Reserves near the town where I resided, I never met 
with but one case, which was a result of a wanton frolic on the part 
of some young English fellows. They were never brought to trial, 
but the wholesome effect of the law was seen in the fact that most 
of them fled across the boundary-line, while the last one had to 
remain in hiding until the police were called off. 

In the new condition of affairs, however, the Dominion Govern- 
ment took no steps to abrogate the law; they did not even remain 
passive inthe matter; but after a couple of years they positively 
increased the rigours of the law, for in 1884 they allowed the punish- 
ment of ‘ hard labour’ to be added to that of imprisonment. A con- 
viction might be had before one magistrate, and the case proved by 
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one credible witness. It must be observed that the white settlers 
could not complain that the law was forced upon them against their 
will, for they voluntarily came into the country where that law pre- 
vailed ; neither could they say that it was partial in its operation, for 
it applied with equal impartiality to the whole population throughout 
the Territories. Thus no question could arise as to the right of a 
majority in any particular district to coerce a minority, nor even as 
to the right of any private individual to have and to drink what 
liquor he pleased, for the mere possession of intoxicants had been 
illegal from the very outset of the organisation of the Territory ; 
and consequently no opportunity was given for the acquirement of 
anything in the nature of vested rights, whether attaching to 
individuals in the shape of a license, or to houses by way of any duty 
imposed upon their value by the powers in authority, for publicans 
and public-houses had never existed in the country. Thus, the ques- 
tion was free from all the complications which prohibitionists have to 
face at home, and the expediency of such a law is the one matter 
which has to be considered. 

The only means by which you could have liquor lawfully in your 
possession was by special permission in writing of the Lieutenant- 
Governor (commonly known as a ‘ permit’), but this was not easily 
to be obtained, unless you happened to be known to him and your 
discretion could be relied upon. Most people had to furnish a cer- 
tificate of good character from a magistrate or some person of position, 
and even then it did not follow that the permit would be granted. 
Every possible care was taken that this method should not be abused, 
for the governor personally supervised the issue of permits, and kept 
a black list of offenders and doubtful characters ; and although it is 
obviously ridiculous that the chief officer of State should have had to 
devote some portion of his time to such trumpery matters, yet it was 
probably the best plan that could have been devised for the allowance 
of a moderate quantity of liquor, for it gave the whole power into the 
hands of one high authority for the whole country, and thus avoided 
the far more objectionable alternative of bestowing the exercise of 
such a bit of despotism upon different individuals in different districts. 

The men who were primarily charged with the enforcement of the 
law were the Mounted Police, who were neither more nor less than a 
regiment of dragoons, and they acted in the capacity both of preven- 
tive-men and police-constables, while their officers acted as magistrates. 
As soon as the train from the east stopped at Moosomin, the first 
station of importance in the Territories, it was boarded by the 
police, whose duty it was to make a thorough search both of the 
passenger-cars and the baggage-van, for which purpose you had to 
surrender your keys, so that your trunks might be overhauled. If 
any liquor was found for which no permit was producible, it was con- 
fiscated, and the owner was liable to be brought before a magistrate, 
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with the prospect of a minimum fine of 50 dollars and costs; and 
without this document it was unsafe to bring even a pocket-flask of 
whisky with you into the country. The police also searched the 
freight and cattle trains, and kept watch on the trails leading in from 
Manitoba and the States, and if any liquor was found concealed in a 
wagon, the whole outfit might be confiscated. If any liquor was 
forwarded to you by the Express Company, you could not obtain 
possession of it until the police had inspected the parcel and you had 
handed over your permit ; the counterfoil was then detached, and no 
authority for a further supply would be granted to you until you 
returned the old permit to the vovernor. 

In the course of time pole were stationed at every railway 
station throughout the country, and a regular patrol was established 
along the boundary-line of the States; but, in spite of every precau- 
tion, an enormous amount of smuggling was carried on, which the 
police were utterly powerless to put a stop to. Smuggling indeed 
was reduced to a fine art, and every possible device was resorted to 
for the purpose of evading the law, for liquor men will have by some 
means or other. One instance in particular of an unintentional piece 
of smuggling which came under my notice will show the sort of under- 
standing which existed between the dealers in Manitoba and their cus- 
tomers in the Territories. I happened to receive one night an urgent 
summons to a whist party about 11 o’clock, soon after the mail train 
from the east had arrived. On going to the house and being shown into 
a quiet room, much to my surprise a case containing a dozen bottles 
of various sorts of spirits was displayed intriumph. It was explained 
to me that a dozen bottles of lemonade, which were really required, 
had been telegraphed for in the morning at the railway depét, with 
the result that the stronger article came through without the slight- 
est suspicion, and was brought away without interference from the 
police on duty. On another occasion I was at dinner at a friend’s 
house where the Lieutenant-Governor himself was present, and the 
whole of the liquor which was used had been brought in on that very 
day as Colman’s Mustard. A successful piece of smuggling was regarded 
with the greatest satisfaction by the public, for the law was resented 
as a gross interference with personal liberty, and most people took a 
pride in the breach of it, with the consequence that the law was very 
soon held in utter contempt. And this was so among all classes of 
the community; the Bar was certainly not inspired with any respect 
for the law; the case of the medical profession was a peculiar one, 
because doctors could prescribe a dose of spirits by way of medicine ; 
the magistrates themselves would not hesitate to encourage the 
illegal sale of whisky if they could do so without observation—indeed 
it was safer for an hotel-keeper to sell spirits to such men than to 
casual customers some of whom might have the intention of inform- 
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As to the public in general, not a single festivity or gathering of 
any description was thought to be complete without a liberal supply 
of whisky; dances, picnics, public entertainments, concerts, agricul- 
tural dinners and farmers’ meetings, election speeches and the humble 
Methodist tea-party—none of these was considered satisfactory by 
the men unless the necessary libations were to be had. 

It was not always an easy matter to get spirits on the spot, but I 
never knew a case where perseverance did not meet with its reward. 
When all other plans failed and every one solemnly assured the 
inquirer that there was ‘not a drop in the town,’ a doctor was an 
unfailing resource. I remember once when a high Court functionary 
paid us his first visit, a few of us thought it fitting that we should 
take him for a drive and show him the country. There had been no 
time to go through the regular routine of getting up refreshments on 
a permit, for the visit was unexpected, and there was none to be found 
in the place—probably the very presence of the visitor made people 
a trifle nervous—and we looked at each other with long faces. At 
the last moment, and just as we were about to drive off, the doctor of 
the party rushed up with a bottle under each arm, and carefully 
stowed them away in the trap. We looked on in amazement, but 
nobody asked any questions, and our visitor was engaged in conversa- 
tion on other matters. 

But the smuggling of liquor and a general contempt for the law 
were mere sentimental evils in comparison with the direct induce- 
ments to drunkenness which were fostered by the law, whether the 
liquor was obtained in accordance with its provisions, or in direct 
defiance of them. If you were fortunate enough to get a permit 
when you applied for it, you were subject to a number of petty 
annoyances, and it was impossible to keep the fact to yourself; for 
the document was sent down in a registered official letter which you 
had to call for at the post-office, so that when you took it out every- 
body who was about knew what it was, and made a mental note of it. 
When your supply of liquor was sent up and put out at the railway 
depdt, you could not get it until it had passed through the hands of the 
police, and it then depended upon the number of your ‘ friends’ how 
long your liquor lasted. In most cases, of course, a drunken bout was 
the immediate result, and theft of a bottle of spirits was considered 
quite the correct thing when opportunity offered. 

Permits, however, were the luxury of the few, and they may be 
almost disregarded in the general consideration of the effects of the 
law. If, upon application, the permit was refused, or if a man 
thought it useless to apply for one, the only recourse was to 
smuggling, when the results were worse, for the liquor had to be got 
rid of with the utmost despatch, in order to avoid discovery by the 
police, and consequent fine or imprisonment. The drink which was 
almost universally used was rye whisky, because of its greater conveni- 
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ence for carriage and its comparative cheapness, and the less expense 
involved for railway charges, since it all had to come from Manitoba. 
And when it was smuggled the bulk was a serious consideration, and 
in such a case the spirit would generally be of the strongest and 
coarsest description, with naturally far worse effects on the individual. 
When the genuine article, coarse as it was, failed, mysterious stuff 
having no aroma of any particular spirit was produced, the smell of 
which alone was enough to take one’s breath away. When every- 
thing else failed, a quack medicine called ‘ Pain-killer,’ which con- 
tained a quantity of alcohol, would be resorted to, or bottles of pre- 
served ginger and anything else from which alcohol could be obtained 
would be made use of, and a horrible drink concocted out of these. 
Such are the devices to which men are driven when they are 
prevented from obtaining liquor in the usual manner. As a matter 
of fact, I never saw so much drunkenness, and that of an aggravated 
sort, as I encountered in these Territories under the prohibitive law, 
and I have known many men to be absolutely ruined by the habits 
contracted or encouraged under its régime. 

Among the other evils of the system were the tremendous tempta- 
tions it afforded to the men who were employed to prevent the 
smuggling of liquor and to put a stop to the traffic in it. These 
men would have had to be something very much out of the 
common to be able to withstand the temptations constantly thrown 
in their way by the very nature of their duties. Besides having to 
seize every drop of liquor that came into the Territories without a 
permit, they were also supposed to spill all that was forfeited after 
discovery and trial of an offender before a justice. It is scarcely to 
be supposed that they would neglect to provide themselves with a 
quantity for their own use during the long hours which they 
necessarily had to spend in idleness. They were not exempt from 
tbe ordinary failings of human nature, and were certainly no more 
puritanical in their ideas than the troopers of any other cavalry 
regiment; and from the fact that it would be dangerous to retain much 
liquor by them on account of the risk of discovery on a visit by their 
officers, the system must be regarded as having been a direct incite- 
ment to hard drinking among them. 

Or, take the case of a trooper who had caught an hotel-keeper in 
the act of securing a quantity of whisky, what would be the tempta- 
tion? If he informed and got the man fined fifty dollars, and the 
money was paid, he received half the fine. What if the hotel-keeper 
made a better offer? The money would be safe in his possession, and 
he would have no more trouble about it; whereas, if it was a second 
offence, there would be all the greater probability of a handsome 
settlement for the trooper. There is no need to enlarge upon this ; 
human nature is the only thing to be considered, and the inducement 
would certainly be great to a policeman to line his pockets well, so 
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that he might retire into private life at the end of his five years’ 
service with a comfortable sum to start afresh on. If the bribe 
happened to be a share of the whisky, the result would be still worse, 
and thus the tendency of the law was clearly to demoralise the police. 

Then another serious evil was the heavy temptation thrown in 
the way of the medical profession. I suppose no system of prohibition 
would be promulgated which would go so far as to prevent the 
prescription of spirits by medical men in cases where they thought it 
necessary, and, even if so, the consequence would only be an increase 
of smuggling. Doctors in the North-West were few and far between, 
and those who were there had consequently extensive districts to 
look after, and the permits issued to them would necessarily have to 
cover a very liberal allowance of liquor; for what would be the good 
of leaving a wineglassful of spirits at the house of a man thirty miles 
away? Moreover, various schemes were resorted to for the purpose 
of getting a good supply for a carouse; for instance, I knew of a 
case where a boarding-house keeper was said to have given his men 
some canned stuff for dinner, which made them all very ill, and the 
amount of whisky required to set each man right was, of course, 
considerable. And again, on the occasion of a certain Queen’s birth- 
day (which is always kept asa holiday in Canada), I knew a couple of 
men who actually got eight bottles of spirits between them out of 
the doctor on the ground of illness. 

The chief part of a doctor’s practice was among a great farming 
population. These people, having sunk their capital in their home- 
steads, had to depend upon the crops and hay and stock for a return. 
Suppose a poor harvest or a dry season, what was the consequence? 
A dearth of money, and upon the results of the harvest the medical 
man, like others, would have to rely for the payment of his bills. 
But if a doctor allowed himself to be liberal in his notions as to the 
supply of spirits, a splendid opportunity was open to him to replenish 
his resources. Men would always be ready to pay down what we 
should consider exorbitant prices for a supply of whisky ; money 
would{be forthcoming for this purpose when no other power could 
wring it from a man, and custom would speedily increase when it was 
found that too scrupulous inquiries would not be made as to the 
necessity for the supply. On the other hand, if a doctor chose to 
turn his study into a bar-parlour, and sell ‘drinks’ by the glass, it 
would be a simple method of filling his pockets, and the difference in 
the system would be a mere matter of detail. 

A further repugnant feature of this prohibitory law was the 
system of ‘informing’ which it encouraged by giving to the informer 
half the fine when paid, if he happened to be successful at a liquor 
trial. If a private individual was found to give way to this sort of 
thing, the people usually took the matter into their own hands, and 
induced him to leave the place, under prospect of being tarred and 
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feathered and ridden on a rail to the outskirts, for they would not 
have such a man remaining in their midst. 

I would also notice a very substantial evil which was a direct 
result of the law—namely, the constant drain which it caused upon 
the resources of the people, and the absolute loss which ensued to 
the country. In a new and struggling community this is a very 
serious thing. If liquor was obtained by permission of the governor, 
a tax had tobe paid for the permit, the whole of the cost of the 
article had to be sent out of the country to benefit people who could 
not keep the money in circulation, and in addition there was the 
cost of carriage from a long distance. On the other hand, if the 
liquor was smuggled in and discovered, with the ultimate result of 
the imposition of a heavy fine, the money was generally paid by the 
defendant or his friends, with the same consequence that it was 
withdrawn from legitimate circulation, and was a dead loss to the 
people. Possibly, however, the laws of political economy are not 
proper to be considered where prohibition is concerned. 

The last point which I have to notice was the unblushing spirit 
of tyranny invariably exhibited by adherents of the (so-called) 
temperance party. On the occasion of a certain election of represen- 
tatives from the Territories to the Dominion House of Commons, I 
was enabled through the kindness of a client to be present at a 
caucus of delegates of the Liberal party held to lay down a ‘ platform’ 
and select a candidate for the constituency. Among the resolutions 
which they passed was one embodying the principle of universal 
prohibition of liquor. This success, of course, was due to the fact 
that the teetotallers formed the majority of the caucus, and were thus 
enabled to force their opinions upon the remainder of the delegates, 
upon the candidate himself, who swallowed the dose with a wry face, 
and finally upon the whole of the Liberal party. Thus the whole of 
the Liberal voters were made to support prohibition whether in favour 
of itor not; but, as it turned out, nothing was gained by the motion, 
for not a single Liberal was returned throughout the whole of the 
Territories. 

When, however, the exercise of tyranny becomes legalised, and 
such people as these are appointed to administer the law, the 
power which is placed in their hands becomes disastrous in its effects ; 
and, in addition, enormous encouragement is afforded for the exercise 
of private spite on the part of the rank and file of the prohibitionists, 
as well as on the part of the ill-disposed among the community 
generally. One case in point will be sufficient to illustrate my 
meaning. A bigoted prohibitionist had been appointed as a magis- 
trate, and upon the information of some other teetotallers a man was 
brought before him for trial for having a keg of whisky in his posses- 
sion without a permit. The trial—such as it was—took place in a 
back room in the magistrate’s house, instead of in public, no evidence 
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was called in a legitimate manner, and the defendant was made to 
condemn himself out of his own mouth, and was thereupon fined the 
maximum penalty of 200 dollars and costs, for the first offence. 
When this justice was remonstrated with, and asked if he had no 
notion of mercy, he indignantly replied that it was not a case for 
mercy. 

Such were the principal aspects of the system of prohibition 
which the settlers in the Canadian North-West had to put up with 
for a period of ten years. They were, however, powerless to do any- 
thing except to petition the Dominion Government through their 
representatives in the Territorial Council, This was the course which 
was adopted year after year, until, to quote the words of Lieutenant- 
Governor Royal in a speech from the throne, ‘in response to repeated 
memorials from the Territorial Legislature, the Parliament of Canada 
finally yielded to them the power of legislating in respect to intoxi- 
cating liquors, an exception being made regarding the portion of the 
Territories not represented therein ;’ thus acknowledging that prohi- 
bition in the settled districts was a failure. 

Out of twenty-six candidates at the election which followed the 
granting of this power to the Assembly, there was only one who 
stood on the absolute prohibition platform, and he was defeated. 
The whole question was disposed of by this Assembly at their first 
session after the power to legislate on the matter was put into their 


hands, for they forthwith set to work and enacted a licensing law, 
which came into operation during the summer of 1892. 


T. C. Down. 





THE REAL RULERS OF TURKEY 


Tue Bulgarian atrocities once startled the world, and the end of 
Turkish power in Europe seemed at hand. But the ‘sick man’ has 
managed to survive, albeit with the loss of another limb. A number 
of people in this country are inclined to believe that whatever may 
happen in the case of Armenia—even if granted autonomy—Turkey 
will still continue to flourish as of yore. 

The Armenians, however, are not the only suffering people. 

It seems almost incredible that throughout the European press 
little if any reference has ever been made to the condition of the 
subjects of the Sultan in other parts of the empire. The recent 
outrages, however—taken up with such unexpected vigour on the 
part of the European Powers, at the initiative of Great Britain and 
Russia—are likely to mark the beginning of the end of Ottoman 
dominion. It should be remembered that ‘the Armenian atrocities ’ 
have been committed at a time when the whole structure of the 
empire is shaken to its very foundation by the discontent and even 
open rebellion of so many of the subject-races of the Sultan. The 
entire population is anxiously looking forward to the moment when 
they may be rid of the yoke of Turkish administration and the 
tyranny of corrupt officials. Throughout the country Muhammadans 
and Christians alike hate the very name of their rulers. Yemen has 
already risen in arms. A new kaliphate has appeared to contest the 
throne with the ‘ Commander of the Faithful,’ and the fire of rebellion 
is spreading wide and fast. The aspect of affairs in Macedonia is 
threatening, and Crete is still a cause of anxiety. In Syria and in 
Mount Lebanon the people are anxious to assert their rights, and only 
await the hour when the means are placed in their hands to fight for 
dear life and sweet liberty. 

In spite of all the precautions taken by the Sultan’s advisers to 
prevent the knowledge of the Armenian outrages from reaching the 
ears of his other subjects, there is not a single remote village in the 
empire which the news of the lamentable affair has not reached—and, 
what is still more unfortunate for the rulers, in a considerably exag- 
gerated form. The native press not only has not dared to make 
the slightest reference to the subject, but has been compelled to 
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publish statements as to the happy condition of the people through- 
out the land, ‘ more especially among the Christian inhabitants of Asia 
Minor, who, thanks to the unsleeping eye of the shadow of Allah on 
earth, enjoy perfect freedom and bask in the sunshine of the protect- 
ing goodness of the fountain of mercy, the Prince of the Faithful,’ &e. 
Further than this, the wily, self-interested advisers of his Majesty, 
fearing lest some intelligence of the Armenian affair may leak out, 
have actually caused the servile editors, or rather sub-editors, of the 
native press (for the censor is the actual editor) to insert an official 
statement touching on Armenia, in order to throw dust in the eyes 
of the public. The following is a translation of one published in a 
Turkish newspaper recently :— 


Some of the European papers have had the audacity to make a number of 
malicious statements, founded upon lies supplied by a few adventurers and rebels, 
to the effect that some of the loyal subjects of his Imperial Majesty, the Sultan 
of the Two Shores ' and High King of the Two Seas, have been maltreated by a few 
loyal Kurdish servants of our lord and master, the Vicegerent of the Apostle of 
God, Whereas these miscreants, supported by a handful of petty and interested 
individuals in some of the Western Countries, and who have sought to rouse his 
Imperial Majesty’s loyal and contented subjects to rebellion, misrepresent the 
true state of things. What actually took place was merely that a few Armenian 
brigunds, after pillaging some of the villages and carrying off the cattle of the 
peaceful inhabitants, fled to the mountains, where they were soon pursued, and 
some of them captured and punished for their misdeeds, &c. 


Such stratagems may have had the desired effect in former years. 
Now, however, statements of this kind, published in such papers, only 
serve to increase the suspicion of the people, who in their secret 
thoughts form their own conclusion. Notwithstanding the vigorous 
steps taken to prevent the entrance into the country of European 
journals having any reference to the Armenian atrocities, as well as 
the entire prohibition of the ‘Arab free newspapers ’—of which a 
large number is now published in Egypt and elsewhere—means have 
been found to have these (especially the latter) circulated among the 
natives im secret. Owing, probably, to the ignorance of the majority 
of the people of comparative history, and the lack of even elementary 
education (as regards modern geography, statistics, present means of 
intercommunication, and the like), as well as to the Possession of 
remarkable imaginative faculties, they not unnaturally conclude that 
the account of the horrors which reaches them does not disclose the full 
extent of the atrocities. Two thousand killed at once become in their 
eyes twenty thousand. Thealarm quickly spreads. Secret meetings 
take place. Charlatans take advantage and betray the innocent, awe- 
stricken, and fearful few. Some are arrested and imprisoned on the 
ground that they have uttered traitorous and threatening language 
against the rulers. A panic takes place on such occasions, and the 


' By this are meant the European and Asiatic shores—a title commonly employed 
when reference is made to the Sultan in all writings published in Turkey. 
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people begin to dread a general massacre, No one ventures outside 
his home after nightfall. None the less in their hearts they vow 
vengeance, and long for some power to help them, and the means of 
self-defence. Yet they dare not complain to any European resident 
of the country—much less the consul of any of the Western Powers 
—lest they should be detected. 

This is the present condition of affairs in most of the provinces in 
Asiatic Turkey, especially in Syria and Mount Lebanon. Indeed, 
in the latter places matters are fast approaching a crisis. Several 
outrages have been committed by the Druses upon the Christians in 
the vicinity of Sidon, on the borders of Mount Lebanon. Crimes of 
every kind, assault, dishonour, violation, and murder occur daily and 
pass unpunished, under some petty pretext on the part of the 
Government officials, who are well-versed in explaining matters 
away to the poor and helpless friends of the victims, A large 
quantity of weapons has lately arrived in Syria and Mount Lebanon 
and been forwarded to the Druse and Muhammadan quarters. The 
unarmed and defenceless Christians live in daily terror of what the 
next day may bring, having always in view the terrible massacre of 
1860. It is true that things have in outward appearance changed 
considerably since that memorable time, but not so much as is 
generally imagined. The same corrupt rule, the same old ideas exist 
as to ‘the best means of governing the multifarious races of the 
empire ’—a common expression, by the way, frequently employed by 
Turkish statesmen. 

It is no longer a secret that Arabi Pasha received considerable and 
material encouragement from the Porte. Those who are not intimately 
acquainted with the inner machinery of Turkish administration would 
naturally consider that the consequences of that ill-advised move- 
ment would serve as a lesson. Asa matter of fact, the idea of ‘ ulti- 
mate consequences’ is perfectly incomprehensible to the mind of the 
rulers—or rather it should be said the ‘Sultan’s advisers.’ Has the 
Syrian massacre of 1860 prevented the Egyptian catastrophe of 1885, 
and did that unhappy incident prevent the Armenian atrocities in 
1894? Yet in all three cases (not to mention a number of other 
minor incidents) the aggressors received secret encouragement and 
material support from headquarters. 

There is a general impression among the public of this country 
that the main causes of misgovernment in Turkey and its backward 
condition are due to the evil influence of the Islamic religion, while 
others attribute them to the effeminacy of the Turks and their in- 
capacity for ruling. The fallacy of the former is apparent from 
the fact that the early Arab kaliphs not only managed to govern 
their subjects with brilliant success, but maintained and considerably 
added to the conquests of their predecessors. It would hardly be 
maintained that the force of arms alone could have accomplished 
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such a result, unique in the annals of the world’s history. The 
Greeks and Romans owed more for their success to the culture and 
judicious guidance of their rulers than to mere physical force. 
Nor can it be seriously argued that the Turks are an effeminate race. 
Their achievements in the past, to say the least, prove the contrary. 

The main cause of the present condition of Turkey is the manner 
in which the Sultan obtains and maintains his power. When refer- 
ence is made to the ‘Sultan’s advisers,’ it is naturally believed that 
the term implies such of his statesmen as actually hold office in 
the Ministry. As a matter of fact, those who are out of office 
possess and employ greater power than those who are responsible for 
the various departments of administration. 

The so-called ‘ Sublime Porte’ has but a small share in the actual 
government of the empire or its relations with the European 
Powers. A report of every deliberation and suggestion of the Council 
of Ministers is submitted every week to the Imperial Palace. The 
Sultan, however, possessing as he does (or is supposed to possess) the 
direction of every Government act, is himself powerless to carry out 
his own private desire and generally wise decision. 

The autocratic power supposed to be possessed by Abdul Hamid 
the Second is only nominal. Actual control of all affairs, internal 
or external, is in the hands of a body of unscrupulous adventurers, 
who live at, or have easy access to, the Imperial Palace—and these 
are the ullemahs, or so-called high-priests of Islam, attached to the 
throne of the Osmanlis. They have gradually augmented in 
numbers and in power, and the present Sultan himself has made 
great additions to them—not, be it understood, through choice, but 
by constraint. 

The entire power of the Sultans of Turkey rests upon their hold- 
ing the high office of kaliph of the Islamic world or vicegerent of 
the Prophet Muhammad on earth. And this power, being usurped 
from the Arabs by the early Sultans, is only maintained by a system 
of semi-bribery to those leaders of the religion who by foul or fair 
means have found access to the ears of the Sultan. 

As a proof of the importance attached to the title of the Kali- 
phate may be cited the fact that at every Turkish embassy a religious 
shaikh or priest (supposed to be learned in the Kuran and. Muham- 
madan traditions) is kept for the sole purpose of maintaining the 
idea of the fact that the Sultan is the kaliph. Those spiritual 
chiefs, on the other hand, keep the Sultan in constant terror of the 
possibility of his losing the leadership of Islam, the only means 
by which he can retain his seat upon the throne; and this they are 
the better able to do owing to the fact that Abdul Hamid was 
made kaliph and Murad deposed through the cunning machina- 
tions of some of these so-called religious leaders or ‘direct descen- 
dants of the Prophet.’ 
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With all his many excellent qualities the present Sultan has the 
failing of timidity—or rather lacks the bold spirit of a great ruler. 
Without entering into the history or the details of the manner in 
which he was called to the throne, it may be interesting to note the 
following pitiable but comical incident. At first his Majesty was 
reluctant to accept the offer of his followers to place him on the 
throne, although every argument was employed to induce him to 
do so. Failing in their efforts, the projectors of the design sent a 
deputation of the principal shaikhs to waiton him. The leader on 
entering saluted him as ‘ Prince of the Faithful.’ After a long pause, 
during which this individual went through a kind of stage-play—such 
as at one moment looking up to the ceiling, then on the person of 
Abdul Hamid—he at last turned to the others present and finally 
addressed the Sultan in the following words: ‘It is decreed and 
registered in heaven that you are to be the Kaliph of Islam and 
the Prince of the Faithful. You cannot disobey the command 
and will of God and the Prophet.’ The rest re-echoed the words, 
whereupon each in turn went up and kissed the tail of his frock-coat. 
This settled the matter, and the next day, after the necessary formali- 
ties, Abdul Hamid the Second was proclaimed Sultan. 

Incredible as this farce may seem, it is well known to a number 
of natives in Turkey. It has been confirmed, moreover, by the 
statement made to me personally by one of the shaikhs (now, I 
believe, enjoying high favour with the Sultan), who was asked to act 
as spokesman on the occasion referred to, but who (as he declared) 
could not ‘ consent to such paltry stratagems ’"—although I can hardly 
‘credit that this scruple was the only motive which actuated him at 
the time. The name of this individual is well known to every 
Foreign Office in Europe. 

As a rule, these shaikhs or ullemahs are of humble origin, but 
are possessed of considerable talent. They begin by mastering the 
Arabic language and literature, the Kuran, the traditions, and 
Muhammadan law. Having perfected themselves in such knowledge, 
and possibly a smattering of a few other Oriental languages—especially 
Turkish—they get around them a small following and declare them- 
selves ‘ Seiyidists,’ or ‘descendants of the Prophet.’ In some cases 
they have their lectures printed and circulated, in which cleverly 
worded paragraphs are interpolated regarding the kaliphate, the 
claims of a kaliph, his duties, and so forth. Intelligence of these 
beings and their doings reach the Sultan’s ears; and their friends, 
among the successful body of ullemahs at Constantinople, exaggerate 
the importance of the services to the throne of their protégés. This 
is done on either one of two conditions: the one, a matter of hard 
cash ‘ for value received ;’ the other, as is more often the case, to 
strengthen their own position and power. In the generality of cases, 
these adventurers are summoned to Constantinople, where they 
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are incorporated among the body of religious leaders and receive a 
regular salary, varying from 30/1. to 3001. a month, although in 
many instances they manage to accumulate a large fortune by gifts 
of money which they receive from the hands of his Majesty 
himself. Their main occupation is, instead of helping the Sultan by 
sound advice as to the best means of ruling his subjects, to do their 
utmost to terrorise him into sanctioning the present maladministra- 
tion—founded upon a base system of corruption which, while it has 
wellnigh crumbled the once mighty Turkish power, serves to enrich 
these dishonourable knaves, at the cost of the misery, suffering, and 
lives of thousands upon thousands of the unhappy subjects of his 
Majesty. 

These, then, are the Sultan’s real advisers! It is they who block 
the way to any progress. They are responsible for the innumerable 
ills from which the ruled suffer, and which have run down to earth the 
ruler of Turkey, the vicegerent of Allah upon earth, and made him 
even asuppliant of the Pope of Rome, who claims the same title from 
his followers and from a large number of Christians-—a suppliant before 
one who is regarded by Muhammadans as an unbeliever ! 

Additional strength is given to these so-called supporters and 
advisers of the Sultan by the majority of Turkish ex-Ministers and 
subordinates. A great number of these quondam officials flourish at 
Constantinople, owing to the fact that every Cabinet Minister who 
has once held office receives a life-pension, an amount varying from 
1501. to 8300/7. a month—an additional cause, by the way, which 
keeps Turkey in her present bankrupt state. Furthermore, some of 
these ‘ Palace intriguers’ are in the pay of one or more of the Foreign 
Powers, who employ them as the best means of influencing the 
Sultan in delicate matters directly connected with their own Govern- 
ment affairs. 

This is another proof of the importance attached to the power 
employed by these individuals. In order to maintain their prestige 
as religious leaders they resort to the artifice of encouraging the 
Muhammadan population in ‘their reckless ill-treatment of their 
fellow-countrymen the Christians. Race hatred and religious fanati- 
cism, moreover, help to prompt the illiterate semi-barbarians to go 
to extreme lengths from time to time. Then, when wholesale mas- 
sacres take place and a protest is made by the Christian Powers of 
Europe, the Sultan appeals to these tyrants, in the hope that they 
may extricate him from the dilemma. They in their turn, having 
added another pile to their ill-gotten fortunes from his Majesty’s 
bounty, assure him that he need have no fear of the infidel Govern- 
ments of the West. 

‘For,’ they exclaim, ‘your Imperial and Sublime Majesty, the 
Commander of the Faithful (and they particularly ‘emphasise this), 
who number countless millions and who are ready to raise the green 
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standard of the Prophet, upon whom be eternal peace, have no cause 
for apprehension from the barking of these dogs. Should perfidious 
Britain fail in her pledged word to obey your command to support 
your illustrious throne, Russia would undoubtedly and gladly supplant 
her. Are not the other nations of the West bound by their obliga- 
tions to your supreme Majesty to do your behests? Besides, these 
loyal subjects, the Kurds, have been considerably aggravated by the 
intolerant independence and the license of their infidel Christian 
neighbours, who dare to assume and claim the same privileges as 
“the faithful” and God’s elect over whom your omnipotent and 
glorious Majesty reigns as Commander.’ 

With this and the like empty but bewildering rhetoric the poor 
Sultan is continually harassed. Overwhelmed with the imaginary 
idea of the power these ullemahs wield he succumbs—and no wonder ! 
Then comes the difficulty of treating with stern, inscrutable ambassa- 
dors. He has no alternative but to resort to the old wiles and shifts 
employed from time immemorial by Turkish rulers and statesmen, and 
by subterfuges to stave off ‘the evil day,’ assuring himself that ‘ to- 
morrow all will be well.’ If pressed too strongly, a stratagem is 
employed by way of a supposed concession, as in the case of the 
Turkish commission recently sent to Armenia. 

The hour, however, for such stratagems is past. The night is 
far spent—the night of ignorance and dark deeds which has en- 
shrouded Turkey for so many years past; and the day, the day of 
reckoning, the day which will diffuse the light of liberty upon the 
down-trodden subjects of the empire, is at hand! The Great 
Powers of Europe have unitedly pointed the finger of warning. The 
whole of Christendom has heard the cry raised by the outpouring of 
the blood of their fellow-men, and the barbaric violation of the 
honour of their helpless sisters in the East. But, judging by the 
determined attitude of the people in most of the provinces (of 
which there is abundant proof), I am convinced that with or 
without the support of the Great Powers, with or without the 
aid of civilised humanity, the maltreated, dishonoured, and en- 
slaved subjects of Turkish rule have at last resolved to endure their 
sufferings no longer. They themselves will force their tyrannous 
rulers to make redress and introduce the long-needed and ,long- 
waited-for reforms—or die in the struggle. 

It is not out of the range of possibility that through the fox-like 
cunning of Turkish officials the commission of inquiry sent to 
Armenia may, in their report, while confirming the horrible outrages, 
lay stress upon the probable fact that the Armenians had previously 
shown signs of revolt and rebellion. The efforts of the three 
European representatives of the Powers to arrive at the truth must, 
at best, be greatly handicapped—more especially in the face of the 
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indisputable fact that they are the servants of States whose interests 
in the East are complex and conflicting. Even on a large board of 
inquiry at home considerable friction and divergence of opinion not 
infrequently take place. Should it, however, be ultimately proved that 
the Armenians had rebelled, I see no grounds for any excuse or modifi- 
cation of the accusation now made by Europe against Turkey as to the 
barbarous massacre of several thousands of unarmed men and helpless 
women and children. It cannot be seriously denied that rebellion, 
generally speaking, is the outcome of misrule or autocratic tyranny 
—excepting in the case where a pretender to the throne arises and 
places himself at the head of a large, well-organised, fully-armed 
body of followers, in order to contest power with the reigning 
chief of the State. This condition can hardly be applicable to the 
Armenians. They do not aspire to the throne of the Muhammadan 
khaliph, nor have they a leader, nor an armed force. Hence, if in 
despair a few turn (for a moment forgetful of their impotency and 
heedless of the dire consequences of their rash act) and face their 
tyrants, surely there is some justification? But this would not 
warrant the alleged dastardly cruelties recently perpetrated—which, 
even if exaggerated, must be founded on facts. And now there can 
hardly be much doubt about the matter, confirmed as it is by in- 
dependent investigators representing some of the leading British 
journals. 

Those who have closely watched recent events and developments 
in the various provinces of the Ottoman Empire must have noted 
that something of an exceptional character is taking place. Several 
‘Free Journals ’—free in the sense that they expose outrages con- 
doned, and in most cases encouraged and supported by Turkish 
ofticials—have been established within the last few months in Egypt, 
and even in Europe. These newspapers—notwithstanding the strict 
prohibition of their admission into the country and the heavy fines 
and imprisonment imposed upon all those who are found to have 
received a copy—have a wide circulation in every part of the 
Turkish Empire. The earnest exhortation of the writers to rouse 
the dormant spirit of the people to a sense of self-respect has already 
had telling effect. It should not, however, be imagined that these 
journals are of a revolutionary nature. On the contrary, the Sultan 
is spoken of with the greatest respect ; indeed in almost every issue 
of these journals—judging by a rough glance at some before me— 
an appeal is made to his Majesty to succour the people against the 
oppression and tyranny of the officials. But the Palace intriguers—the 
individuals to whom I have referred—turn a loyal appeal or petition 
to a disloyal threat, and by cunning convince the Sultan that those 
journals are full of sedition, and the writers therein are traitors and in 
the pay of England. This last accusation is highly amusing, for, as 
can be easily proved, not a single native paper, published in Egypt or 
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elsewhere, receives a farthing from the British Government. On the 
other hand, it is notorious that several of the Arabic papers published 
in Egypt receive a subsidy, not only from Turkey but likewise from 
an interested European Power in order, to abuse ‘the English’ and 
the present végime of reform introduced by the Khedive's advisers 
in the valley of the Nile. 

The spark engendered by the Armenian atrocities is one which 
will be rapidly followed by others, causing a flame that will well-nigh 
consume the whole fabric of Turkish dominion, not alone in Europe, 
but likewise in Asia. 

One thing, and that alone, can prevent the conflagration and 
catastrophe, if speedily done. It is for the Sultan, who alone can 
perform the deed of salvation—salvation of his throne, his empire, and 
his subjects—to act fearlessly and boldly, and with a determined effort 
crush the power that has hitherto enslaved him and has been the 
bane ef his suffering people. Let him but proclaim throughout his 
empire that he desires in reality to grant to every man his legitimate 
rights and liberty, be he of whatever creed; let him, through the 
trusted few, whom he knows to be truly loyal and on whose support he 
can rely, make known his intention of enforcing immediate reforms ; 
let him but denounce the traitors who surround him at present, 
and who, under the garb of a pretended religious avocation and 
by false counsels, have brought him down to a position of degra- 
dation in the eyes of both the East and the West, to which no former 
kaliph has ever descended ; let him but do this—then he will find 
that the real notables, the learned scholars, the educated classes and 
the masses, throughout the Islamic world, will hail the act as the fore- 
runner of the firm re-establishment of their faith, in its purer sense, as 
desired by their Prophet, inspired, as they believe, by the ‘ One God.’ 
His Majesty need then fear no charlatan who walked the deserts ot 
Arabia to proclaim his sanctity and divine calling, nor an unknown 
and probable scapegrace from the Afghan passes, nor a runaway monk 
embracing Islam for material advantage. These, like all false pre- 
tenders to prerogatives to which they have no rightful claim, are, by 
their very nature, cowards and would succumb and become them- 
selves suppliants for the mercy which they had not shown—when the 
master spirit frees himself from their fetters and acts with boldness, 
for the sake and in the name of truth, right, and justice ! 

I grant that it is not easy for the Sultan to attain such a desir- 
able achievement. At first sight it may even seem that his Majesty 
would run considerable risk, both as regards his person and the 
throne of his ancestors. On the other hand, should he take such a 
step, which it is unquestionably his bounden duty to take—and this 
he can safely do with the support of Europe at his back—he will 
find that the Great Powers, especially interested in the maintenance 
of his present rule, will afford him moral and material support. This 
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they will do if only for the sake of maintaining the present clear 
horizon, which an ameliorated condition of the people of the empire 
would ensure. Thedownfallof Abdul Hamid the Second, brought about 
by the general rising of his subjects, active or indirect, must neces- 
sarily threaten the peace of Europe; albeit that would, under 
existing circumstances, be but a temporary, passing cloud. Let not 
his Majesty and his advisers any longer rely upon their former belief 
that Turkish dominion must continue to exist so long as the Powers 
of Europe contend for supremacy in the East : thus feeling secure in 
a false position. Such diplomacy of playing one Power against 
another has doubtless formerly served its purpose—but it has also 
served its time! 

It should, therefore, be clearly understood that the Sultan, as an 
individual, is not directly responsible, much less is he the real cause 
of the recent massacres and the outrages which take place day after 
day in every province of his kingdom. On the contrary, at different 
times and on various occasions—indeed, ever since he ascended the 
throne—he has shown that he is truly desirous of leading Turkey 
into the path of progress, and of introducing such reforms as are 
compatible with the character of the innumerable races under his 
rule. Insome measure his efforts have been successful. His hands, 
however, have from the beginning been fettered. The cause of this 
and the main obstacle which has hitherto prevented the full con- 
summation of his praiseworthy desires and aims has been fear—the 
fear of giving offence to those soi-disant ‘religious leaders’ his 
present real advisers, who have until the present intimidated his 
Majesty, by claiming supreme power over the many millions of sub- 
jects who hail him the Khaliph of Islam! Not unreasonably Abdul 
Hamid also fears the consequences of suddenly introducing reforms 
which the various non-Christian subjects may regard as based upon 
Western (and in their opinion infidel) standards. 

A careful study of the history of former Sultans and the state of 
the country at their time, as compared with the present, suffices to 
show that the present ruler is, by an immeasurable distance, superior 
to his predecessors, and by far the most enlightened sovereign that ever 
sat on the Ottoman throne, All the more reason, therefore, why he 
should now rise to the occasion and allow posterity to turn to the 
epoch of his reign with pleasure and pride, as the dawn of the day 
which has brought the light of civilisation and progress to his 
country. Itshould be remembered that Abdul Hamid ascended the 
throne under conditions which would have made the strongest ruler 
fearful and suspicious. On the eve of a terrible war (which nothing 
could have averted) and the country being in a bankrupt state ; with 
the knowledge that his immediate predecessor was declared insane—a 
charge which he well knew at the time, and which has since been 
proved to be false—and with the murder in the dead of night of 
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Abdul Aziz constantly in his mind, the present Sultan was summoned 
or rather forced to assume the reins of government. 

It has already been admitted that of late some kind of progress 
has been made. The actual benefits derived by the subjects at large, 
however, may be truly regarded as nominal. Apologists for Turkey 
only take into account the external appearance of advancement, in 
the way of the erection of private and public buildings, the facilities 
afforded to European commerce, &c. 

The removal of abuses cannot be justly termed true reform, which 
aims at the introduction of additional benefits rather than the extinc- 
tion of former evil. It is true that in a degree there is now a con- 
siderable modification of the intolerance formerly shown by Muham- 
madans to the Christians. About thirty-five or forty years ago, even 
in a place so near Europe as Beyrout, no Christian, of whatever class, 
ever dared to pass in the street a Muhammadan on the right hand, 
If one did so by mistake, he would at once receive an indignant 
rebuke, and be commanded to retrace his steps and go on the left. 
The words ‘To the left!’ still ring in the ears of many an old man 
at the present day in Syria. And frequently the expressions were 
not of so mild a form, but rather, ‘To the left, you dog of an infidel: 
curses be on your cross and religion!’ On a few occasions, when self- 
respect, common to man, asserted itself, and the individual made but 
a simple reply, it resulted in his receiving a severe cuffing, and, not 
infrequently actual murder took place. Thirty-five years ago no 
Christian in any part of Turkey ever dared to wear about his person 
a single patch of green, for it was asserted that green was the 
colour of the banner of the Prophet. No Muhammadan, even a 
porter, would address a Christian as ‘Sir,’ nor does he do so at the 
present day, the idea being that Muhammadans are the lords and 
conquerors, Christians being only held in tolerance. 

It is true that schools and colleges have been founded in the 
various towns and cities of the empire during the last sixteen years ; 
but this by no means implies the spread of education, and they 
might be non-existent so far as real benefit to the rising generation 
is concerned. Were it not for the missionary establishments (wherein 
the Christian youth receives an elementary education, mostly in lan- 
guages) the entire population would be steeped in gross ignorance. 
The restrictions placed on all educational institutions are so varied 
and numerous that there can be no hope of imparting knowledge— 
in the way of the ancient and modern history of nations—except in 
the form in which the censor permits. As a matter of fact the exist- 
ence of those so-called Turkish schools is as absurd as the existence 
of the Turkish press; and their establishment is merely a blind in 
order to deceive the people of Europe, and a make-believe that 
Turkey is progressing. What good can accrue from a muzzled press 
that dares not record the simplest facts should the illiterate censor 
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object ? What good use is there in a school where no historical 
books are permitted to be used, or a common encyclopedia allowed to 
enter intact ? Comparative philology is unknown, for the simple reason 
that no inquiry is permitted into the derivation or signification of 
Arabic words—except as found in the ‘inspired Kuran’: the fear 
being that if such study were allowed in other languages, it might 
give rise to a desire to apply the same methods to the sacred lan- 
guage of Islam, and ‘disturb the souls of the faithful.’ How can the 
achievements of modern science be taught in a country where such 
simple words as ‘ dynamite’ or ‘ telephone’ must not even be mentioned 
or referred to ina journal? All books in European languages upon 
these and similar subjects are strictly prohibited, and if found are 
burnt, and the hapless owners are heavily fined, or, if poor, impri- 
soned. 

In connection with the ‘ telephone’ it may not be generally known 
that in no part of Turkey is the introduction of so useful and impor- 
tant a mode of communication allowed, lest it may afford extra 
facilities for secret organisation and possible plots on the part of 
‘suspected’ rebels. These ludicrous ideas emanate, of course, from 
the learned shaikhs and advisers of the Sultan. Things, however, 
were even worse before Abdul Hamid’s time. Formerly no official 
was employed at the Sultan’s palace who knew any language but 
Turkish. Four years ago, at the introduction of the late Sir W. 
White, I made the acquaintance of Sureiya Pasha, the Sultan’s late 
private secretary. He wasan intelligent, genial man of the old school ; 
and the official who acted as interpreter, and who spoke in French, 
explained the reason why his Excellency could only converse in Turk- 
ish. He alluded to the matter with childish pride as to the ‘ great 
improvements of the present day, under the benign rule of his 
Imperial Majesty, when every official is permitted to learn one or two 
European languages.’ 

That there are many truly honest and able statesmen in Turkey 
none can deny ; but they are always kept in the background. The 
cause of this is the very fact of their being loyal to their sovereign 
and their country. Naturally they are in the minority, and no effort 
is spared by those in power (and more especially by ‘ the religious 
leaders’) to keep them as much as possible in obscurity. They are 
either sent as governors or sub-governors to distant parts of the 
empire, or kept semi-prisoners at their houses in Constantinople. If at 
any time one of these honest servants should venture to protest 
against mismanagement or abuse and take a firm stand, striving to 
let his voice reach the ears of the Sultan, then that man is doomed ! 
There are many secret ways, even in Turkey to-day, of removing 
objectionable persons! A story has recently gained currency and is 
told in whispers at Constantinople that Sureiya Pasha, the Sultan’s late 
private secretary, did not die a natural death, but that his end was 
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brought about through the medium of a well-known Arab shaikh, for 
having ventured to give the Sultan sound advice relating to the 
Armenian troubles, and the imperative necessity of introducing 
immediate reform. 

Probably the most able and distinguished statesman that Turkey 
has ever known was the late deeply-lamented Fouad Pasha. Through- 
out his life he strove to induce his master to awake from his lethargy 
and seeming apathy. Like others, this loyal servant and patriot 
died disappointed ; but he left a monument which will ever keep his 
memory fresh in the minds and in the hearts of the oppressed people 
whose condition he had striven to improve. This is in the form of 
a communication which he wrote at the last hour, on his deathbed. 
It is a remarkable document, from which I give a few extracts, and 
which I translate as literally as possible :-— 


Honoured Sire and esteemed Master,—There only remain of my life on earth a 
few days, or rather a limited number of hours, These I dedicate to the common 
good, and to the service of your Majesty and my country. I desire to bring to the 
notice of your Imperial Majesty in all diffidence, and for the last time, certain 
opinions which I have long held, and still hold now at the hour of approaching 
death, and which are of a sad nature, but are based upon the close observation of 
a life-long service and the outcome of an unhappy experience. When this com- 
munication reaches your Majesty I shall have departed this life, and I feel therefore 
convinced that you will, for this once, give heed to my words nor suspect their 
sincerity—for the voice that rises from the grave must utter the truth! God, 
whose name be ever praised, has placed you in an important position of great 
trust, but one that is surrounded by dangers. In order that your Majesty may 
rightly carry out the duties of this high office, it is necessary for you, above all 
things, to recognise the sad but certain fact that the Ottoman Empire is in great 
danger. The rapid advance of our Western neighbours, as well as the innume- 
rable and gross errors and mismanagement of your predecessors upon your illus- 
trious throne, have encompassed us by all kinds of perils and difficulties. To escape 
these dangers and calamities it behoves your Majesty to forget the past with all 
its evil administration, and rise and lead the nation to new and noble aims on the 
path of progress. Some evil-minded and ignorant men have striven to convince 
your Majesty that it is possible to restore our ancient glory by means of our 
antiquated system of government. This is a grievous mistake and a fallacy. 
True, had our neighbours, the Europeans, remained stationary, and in the same 
state in which they formerly were, then our traditional methods would have 
sufficed to have placed you in the position of judge and arbitrator of the destinies 
of Europe and its governments. But, alas! where do the nations of the West 
stand to-day, as compared with their position, say, about 200 years ago? They 
have one and all passed by, surpassed, and left us behind by an immeasurable dis- 
tance. Reform of every kind is an imperative need for the country. Our military 
and civil schools, above all things, require reorganisation. Unfortunately, those of 
your advisers who pretend to uphold the Islamic world and safeguard the 
interests of the Muhammadan religion bar the way to our progress in accordance 
with advanced modern thought. Such persons cannot be regarded as true Mubam- 
madans: they are only ignorant fanatics. There is, in reality, no difference 
between Islamic and foreign learning—for knowledge is universal and shines like 
the sun to illumine the mind. I say this after having carefully studied the 
works of Muhammadan authors, and I find therein no indication which would 
warrant the exclusion of Western learning. On the contrary, our former rulers 
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and sages encouraged the adaptation and translation of works by non-Muslim 
writers, 

1 would not, I humbly assure your Majesty, at this last hour of my life, and 
when I soon expect to stand before the Great and Omnipotent Judge of the Uni- 
verse, strive to deceive my liege master, my country, and co-religionists. I assure 
your Majesty that modern learning, which comes to us through the medium of the 
West, does not contain anything which is incompatible with our holy religion. 
Moreover, I solemnly aver that such knowledge is essential for the maintenance of 
eur faith and our empire, and unless founded on such knowledge no European 
kingdom could exist. 

We are not sufficiently powerful to contend with our enemies, nor withstand 
them in the time of war, unless supported by our friends and allies, while we 
cannot even safely rely upon their help. We have not hitherto found that the 
friendship of Great Britain to us is as firmly established as her own laws! But 
we have gained many advantages from that Power, nor can we be independent of her 
he)p in the future. I am firmly convinced that the British will be our foremost 
but the last of our European allies ! ; 

So long as general education is in its present lamentable state, we shall con- 
tinue to be backward—indeed, we shall sink even lower. Government schools and 
colleges should be established throughout the empire upon a footing suitable to the 
present day ; otherwise, we shall continue to remain the impotent and ignorant 
people we are regarded as being by all the nations of Europe. Maladministration 
has been one of the main causes which has retarded the advancement of education. 

It is an all-important matter, to which I earnestly call the serious attention of 
my successors, notwithstanding the fact that I am well aware that the majority of 
ignorant and self-interested individuals regard me as an enemy to the religion and 
to the government. The day, however, is at hand when they will realise, to their 
bitter sorrow, their error and misjudgment of the man who has striven to loyally 
serve your Majesty and the empire, which they have well-nigh crumbled to the 
dust. 


Lack of education, self-sought ignorance, religious fanaticism, 
and the persecution of the Christians have all helped to keep Turkey 
in a state of immobility—added to the evil influence of the ullemahs 
or religious leaders. Not only the Armenians and the other Christians 
of Turkey suffer persecution. The non-Christian subjects, likewise, 
are oppressed by Turkish official tyranny and misrule. 

In truth, everything points to entire dissolution. At every turn 
one sees signs of rapid decay. 

The dark, threatening clouds that are now hovering over Turkey 
must inevitably break into a storm unless dispersed by an immediate, 
vigorous action on the part of the Sultan himself. Low but continued 
sounds, rising louder every cay, are distinctly heard from one end 
of the country to the other, and herald the coming doom. 

Through the strenuous efforts of a few of their countrymen in 
England the Armenians have succeeded in enlisting the sympathy of 
the British nation, and the recent outrages have been made widely 
known. As a matter of truth, however, similar atrocities (in a 
minor degree) take place day by day in every province of troubled 
Turkey. 
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It is earnestly to be hoped that his Majesty the Sultan will now 
rise from his kismet-like resignation and strike down the offenders, 
removing the evil cause of the present unhappy state of the country, 
and surround himself with able and loyal statesmen. With true, 
trusty men at his right hand he may be enabled to repair the fabric 
of his empire. Then the people of the country may rise, from the 
ruins of the past, to equal heights of glory to those at present enjoyed 
by the nations of the West. 


H. ANTHONY SALMONE, 
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A MAY QUEEN FESTIVAL 


WITH LETTERS FROM MR. RUSKIN 


I 


I'm to be Queen of the May, mother. 
TENNYSON. 


Some of Mr. Ruskin’s schemes have been disastrous failures. The 
phrase is his own. Our object is to speak of one that has been a 
complete and ever-extending success—viz. his desire to brighten and 
elevate girl child-life. Our object is, next, to say to the reader, Go and 
do otherwise in the same spirit ; for no disciple of the Master is to be 
a mere Ruskinian. I shall show in his own words how thoughtful 
he was for the young; how anxious he was to provide for their 
entertainment ; how he spared neither time nor thought nor money 
in giving pleasure and teaching ways of enjoyment. It was fortunate 
for the success of this scheme that he at last hit upon the place where 
his lessons and gifts were sure to increase in a geometrical progres- 
sion. Whatever his failures, he has been pre-eminently successful in 
what surely needs to be taught—viz. Simple and healthy, human and 
ennobling, pleasures. He does not greatly believe in the teaching we 
hear so much about—arithmetic, science, compulsory attendance, and 
competitive examinations. Most of these things he cordially hates. 
Most of our boasted teaching he likens to loading a barge with rub- 
bish until it sinks. He would have only those taught who wish to 
learn, and no others. What a Land of Goshen for teachers! Reli- 
gious education, and technical education, he utterly approves ; and he 
would have every girl taught how to sing, sew, dance, cook, and look 
pretty. And he has taught many successive generations of our 
students how much real and keen enjoyment can be obtained ; how 
much pleasure, with no sting in it, can be had from simple but pretty 
dresses, wild flowers, dance and song; and these students in turn 
have introduced such pleasurable enjoyment into hundreds and 
hundreds of girls’ and infant schools all over England. Such a mighty 
increase is a crowning success. 
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II 


Then came faire May, the fairest mayde, on ground 
Deckt all with dainties of her season's pride, 
And throwing flowers out of her lap around. 
SPENSER. 


May games appear to bea survival of the Roman Floralia, Florales 
Ludi, feast in honour of the Goddess Flora, Spring Feast, a jollification 
over the revival of Nature from her winter sleep. The Maypole, 
according to some, isa mark of Nature-worship. Says Bourne, in his 
Antiquitates Vulgares (chap. xxv. quoted in Strutt’s Sports and 
Pastimes, p. 351) :— 


On the Calends or Ist of May, commonly called May Day, the juvenile part of 
both sexes were wont to rise a little after midnight, and walk to some neighbour- 
ing wood, accompanied with music and blowing of horns, where they break down 
branches from the trees, and adorn them with nosegays and crowns of flowers; 
when this is done they return with their booty homeward, about the rising of the 
sun, and make their doors and windows to triumph with their flowery spoils; and 
the after part of the day is chiefly spent in dancing round a tall pole which is 
called a May Pole; and, being placed in a convenient part of the village, stands 
there as it were consecrated to the Goddess of Flowers, without any violation being 
offered to it the whole circle of the year. 


It has to be sadly confessed that some evil was intermingled with 
this good, and it is the good we want without the evil. 
Spenser, in his Shepheard’s Calender (AXgloga Quinta, May) 


says :— 


Ts not thilke the mery moneth of may 
When love lads masken in fresh aray ? 


Youngthes folke now flocken in everywhere 

To gather may buskets and smelling brere, 

And home they hasten the postes to dight 

And all the kirk pillars ere daylight 

With hawthorn buds and sweet eglantine 

And girlonds of roses and soppes-in-wine [7.e. pinks’. 


Sir Thomas Malory tells us that Queen Guinevere held May 
revels :— 


So it befel on the moneth of may Quene Guenever called unto her knyghtes of 
the Table Round and she gafe them warnynge that erly upon the morowe she wolde 
ryde on Mayeng into woodes and feldes besyde Westmynstre [think of it!] and I 
warne you that there be none of you but that he be wel horsed and that ye alle 
be clothed in grene outher in sylke outher in clothe and I shall brynge with me 
ten ladyes and every knyght shall have a ladye behind him. . . .' 


! Book xviii. cap. 1. 
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In Chaucer’s Court of Love all the court goes forth early on May 

morning to fetch flowers, and branches, and blooms. And the whole 
English Court in the time of Henry the Eighth frequently engaged in 
May games, masks, and mummeries in Greenwich Park, not unaccom- 
panied by the great Cardinal in a quiet and seemly way. Spring’s 
delights were pleasant to the bluff and jolly king. It is a long way 
back to him who said ‘ Dulce est desipere in loco,’ but it is an ever- 
present truth, and proved his humanity, and his immortality. 

The Spectator, No. 365 (1712), gives an account of the dancing 
of milkmaids round the Maypole. In some places it was customary 
to lead a cow about with her horns gilt, and her body nearly covered 
with ribbons and green leaves and flowers. 

The more or less melancholy spectacle of Jack-in-the-Green, now 
rare, managed by chimney-sweeps, so dear to the sympathetic soul of 
Elia, and followed by a wondering and’ mocking crowd of boys, is 
almost all that remains of these delights. 

Nearly every one of our large county histories contains descrip- 
tions of May games, and Maypoles, for the cost of which many of the 
churchwardens’ accounts, published by the various Archeological 
Societies, stand in evidence. 

May Day, then, as we learn from Dan Chaucer, Milton, Spenser, 
and Shakespeare, was a day of rejoicing in all Old England ; and it is 
one of Mr. Ruskin’s desires to make this Old England of ours, which 
is now an older England, merrie England once more. And he has 
partly succeeded, and is certain to succeed yet more. 

We are told that the parishes of London vied with one another 
in the height and decoration of their Maypoles. One was kept in 
Gerard’s Hall, Basing Lane, forty feet high. At the Restoration 
one was erected in the Strand in mighty defiance of Puritan London, 
130 feet high. So high and big was it that some of the sailors 
under Lord High Admiral James Duke of York were employed four 
hours to raise it up with ropes and pulleys. Pope refers to this one. 
Then there was the Maypole from which St. Andrew Undershaft was 
named, When taken down it was kept in Shaft Alley, resting on 
hooks above the doors of the houses. But, alas! after a sermon at 
Paul’s Cross in which this Maypole was denounced by name asa 
symbol of idolatry, it was sawn up and burnt, each inhabitant taking 
the piece that his house measured. And there was a grand one 
erected in Drury Lane by John Clarges, a blacksmith, to commemo- 
rate the fact of his daughter’s marriage with Monk, afterwards Duke 
of Albemarle. Hone says he saw a Maypole in Kennington in 1795. 
And some have been seen since then, and more we hope will be 
seen. 

Besant, in his racy and entertaining volume on London, recently 
published, says: ‘Perhaps the greatest festival in the year was May 
Day. . . . All the young people went out on the Eve of May Day 
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into the Fields to gather boughs and whitethorn flowers (for May 
Day was a fortnight later then than it is now, owing to the change 
from Old to New style—September 3-14, 1752). And there was 
morris-dancing with Robin Hood, &c., and Chepe and Cornhill and 
Gracechurch Street were transformed into leafy lanes and woodland 
ways, and alleys cut through hawthorn and wild rose.’ 

Washington Irving was delighted with the sight of a Maypole 
somewhere in Cheshire, near where ‘ Deva wound its wizard stream.’ 
And he says: ‘One can readily imagine what a gay scene it must 
have been in jolly old London when the doors were decorated with 
flowering branches, when every hat was decked with hawthorn, and 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian were Lord and Lady of the May.’ 

It was not all delight, however, for in the time of Henry the 
Eighth the ’prentices revolted and killed some foreigners, and so 
that day was remembered as Evil May Day. 

But the Puritans were the great enemies of May games and the 
Maypole. During the Commonwealth all May games were pro- 
hibited, and Maypoles ordered to be taken down and burnt, just as the 
Long Parliament had ordered in 1644. At the Restoration, how- 
ever, they were allowed again, as we have seen, and summer was 
brought, and danced, and sung in, more riotously than ever; and the 
roysterers decorated the houses of well-known Puritans other than 
pleasantly. 

The animosity of the Puritans was partly political, partly reli- 
gious—political because May games were commanded by the Book of 
Sports, both of James the First and Charles the First; and religious 
because they had been allowed in Roman Catholic times, and so were 
denounced as idolatrous. Indeed, when a Puritan preacher was 
gravelled for lack of better matter, there always remained for invec- 
tive Maypoles, May games, the Scarlet Woman of Rome, and the 
surplice of the English Church. 

Sir Arthur Cokain says of them, jesting not amiss: 






























Because they May Poles hate with all their Soul 
I think because a Cardinal was a Tole. 







‘If,’ said one preacher, ‘ Moses was angry when he saw the people 
dance round a golden calf, well may we be angry to see people dan- 
cing the morrice about a post’; and again, ‘the rude rabble set up 
their Ensign of Idolatry and Profaneness even in Cheapside.’ 

A poem of 1646 says: 






And harmless May Poles are rail’d upon 
As if they were the towers of Babylon. 











In a pamphlet of 1691 we have ‘ Remember the blessed times 
when everything in the world that was displeasing and offensive to 
the “ brethren ” went under the name of horrid and abominable Popish 
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superstitions : organs and Maypoles; surplices and long hair ; cathe- 
drals and play-houses ; set forms of prayer and painted glass ; fonts 
and Apostle spoons ’—a long list. 

We still have Mayfair, but there is no fair now. 

As a boy I remember in Lincolnshire morris-dancers called 
Plough jags, with the hobby-horse, on Plough Monday—.e. the first 
Monday after Old Twelfth Day. But these have almost ceased to 
show their sweethearts’ ribbons and rudefun. Chilham in Kent, and 
Horncastle in Lincolnshire, are both mentioned in Hone, but the 
Vicars of these places have been kind enough to tell me that ‘ No old 
May Day customs remain.’ But the Vicar of Horncastle says : ‘ They 
carry about baskets of flowers,’ thinking it only a modern custom, 
whereas it is as old as the hills. My wife remembers as a child in 
Devonshire the dances round the Maypole. 

We have seen that it was customary to have a Lord of May as 
well as a Lady as Queen of May. But it was long ago. Even the lan- 
guage of the descriptions shows the longago. The May King, Robin 
Hood, was to have a baldrick of blue tarantine, silver embroidered. 
The May Queen, Maid Marian, was to be habited in watchet-coloured 
tissue (light blue) and her two maidens were to have white courtpies 
with girdles of silver baudekin; they were to be dressed, that is to 
say, in tabards or short jackets, with girdles of cloth of silver. 

It is surely a poor result of our modern boasted civilisation that 
all this game and play is of the long ago, as if we had now forgotten 
how to play. The Englishman takes his pleasure sadly. The typical 
workman’s holiday with wife and children is it not a long journey, 
in a crowded excursion train, starting in the small hours of one 
morning and returning in the smaller of the next? The governors 
and masters of cities never play now with their apprentices, except, 
perhaps, at cricket, for which last let us rejoice. And the Boat-race 
remains a grand holiday for London. 

The revived May games at Orpington, Kent, were not held last 
year because of the unmanageable crowds that came the year before 
by railway. It is sad that Mr. Joynson’s revival of a good old 
English May Day, with pole, and games, and processions, and dances, 
and races, and shooting at the quintain, and all the rest of it, was 
thus defeated, let us hope only for that once. We certainly need to 
learn how to play. And we are learning. Nearly every boys’ and 
girls’ school of any note hasnowa gymnasium. There are the Inter- 
University sports ; the Grasmere wrestling matches ; cricket, hockey ; 
and now there may often be seen men and women carrying about 
golf clubs with definite purpose of using them. And the young lady 
in Punch ‘discovered’ that golf was actually played in Scotland. 












































































































































A MAY QUEEN FESTIVAL 


Ill 


To do observance for a morn of May. 
Midsummer-Niyht’s Dream, 


Extracts from Mr, Ruskin’s Letters on the matter of the May 
Queen Festival at Whitelands College. 


January 25, 1881, Brantwood. 

[After expressing a strong hatred against prizes, and competitive 
examinations.] ‘Suppose you make it a custom that the scholars 
should annually choose, by ballot, with vowed secrecy, their Queen 
of May, and that the elected Queen had (with other more important 
rights) that of giving the Proserpina to the girl she thought likeliest 
to use it with advantage? It would be a stimulus to me to get out 
another volume quickly.’ ? 


I accepted with eager delight, and there followed on the 28th of 
January, 1881: 

My dear Friend,—I am mightily delighted by your concession to 
my romantic fancies, and greatly interested to know how the thing 
will work. Your idea of entrusting the Queen with some queenly 
duties of helping others is very delightful also. In my first endeavour 
to get this notion realised, it was to be in a country town—all the 
schoolgirls over seventeen and under twenty-one being eligible— 
and the electors to be all between ten and seventeen ; and the Queen 
was to choose two maiden colleagues whom she would, or ‘ ministers’ 
rather, and, with their advice and personal aid, was to administer a 
certain sum annually to the poor of the town, for their better comfort 
and pleasure—not parish relief, nor physic nor coals and blankets, 
but nice things and unheard of, and unthought of, except by the 
May Queen. I had nearly got this done by a girl who was at one 
time a steady disciple of mine and rich. Her relations moved 
heaven and earth to stop it (moved the other place and earth I mean), 
and got it stopped until the girl fell in love with somebody who I 
suppose taught her to make a better use of her money, for I have 
never heard of her since. But I think in the quieter and yet more 
dignified conditions under which the experiment will be tried at 
Whitelands it has better chance of success. And for my own part of 
the business, I will give you the entire series of my constant publi- 
cations, every year, from the first to the last. This does not include 
the Seven Lamps, of which the supply is limited—nor Fors—which 
is not meant for girls, but all the blue-backed ones with Frondes, 


2? Mr. Ruskin’s Studies in Wayside Flowers, then in course of publication, and 
which reached in all ten parts. 
% Yet both have always been given. 
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the new Stones of Venice (i.e. sm. edit.), Bible of Amiens, &c., and 
the Queen shall, by necessary rule, keep for herself either Sesame or 
the Queen of the Air, whichever she likes best, and she shall give 
one book to each of the girls whom she shall choose for it. . . . 
Ever affectionately yours, 
J. RusKIN, 


Brantwood: April 4, 1881. 

Dear Mr. Faunthorpe,—It is still winter here ; but by count of 
days the May is coming, I suppose—I’ve almost ceased counting them 
in this last illness; but am awake out of the wild sleep once more: 
and hope that I may still see a May morning in this and yet another 
or another year. 

I hope the May Queenship is beginning to be thought of. I 
write to-day to my publisher to get a perfect set of books ready... 

Ever faithfully yours. 


April 6. 

I’ve written to-day toa goldsmith in whom I have confidence 
about a little cross of gold and white May blossom in enamel for the 
Queen :* I think it will be more proper for the kind of collegiate 
Queen it is to be than a crown or fillet for the hair. 

I don’t think you need be anxious about me any more just now; 
the illness has done me very little mischief, and that little mendable 
in time, nor that a long time with common prudence. And so al- 
ways believe me, 

Ever affectionately yours. 


April 6. 

. . - I console myself with conveyance of a piece of, to me, very 
pleasant news, that Mrs. Severn has made a sketch of our hawthorn 
cross, which I think quite lovely, and I’ve sent it to be put in hand 
to-day. ... 

April 21. 

In case anything should be already in debate of the May matter 
(though I hope yourre still all at play, and nobody come back), this 
is just to say that all your letter was delightful to me. and nothing 
on my part to be said either more or modifying: except only that I 
think there’s just a soupgon of too much fuss about the matter. I 
should rather have liked the girls to have chosen their Queen in their 
own time and way, and presented her to the Principal (who should 
have been studiously kept out of sight, knowledge, and fear during 
the election; and profoundly in the dark as to its results till May 
morning), in a crown of primroses or violets at breakfast, the principal 
being expected to be her most obedient all that day—and then think 


* See Mr, Cooke’s Studies in Ruskin, where it is figured. 
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no more about her. That would seem to me a little the healthier 
way. It will be very awful for the Queen surely as you have planned 
it, but I suppose more morally tremendous and impressive to every- 
body. But &e., Ke... . 
April 24. 
Do you really think I’ve written no more than fifteen books ? 
You'll have to send me some more labels.® I’ve ordered the books to 
be sent directly. The cross is sure to be ready in good time, I doubt 
not, but the hawthorn blossom will only be gold this time. I couldn’t 
get enamel done safely. 
April 26. 
If I was a girl I'd like anybody to call me a Senior! ... Of 
eourse there’s to be a cross every year. The being the likeablest or 
nicest girl of one hundred and sixty is surely a thing which deserves 
memory—from all who care for her or will care—worth at least so much 
fastening of it as may be in a little golden trinket. The books are 
sure to come all right, but I’m getting nervous about the cross. . . . 


April 29. 
My dear Faunthorpe,—So far from being stupid or not enough, 
this letter of yours is as sweet and full as one of our prettiest pools of 
kindliest streams. 
I am particularly happy in the change to the juniors for the 


Queenship.® It seems to me to avoid the harm of serious mortifica- 
tion or even anger in the higher mind—animis celestibus—it will 
answer all prudential conditions in the wise handmaidens, and image 
more completely what should be the typical state of young Queens and 
Kings, having graver advisers; also it makes the whole thing less 
tremendous, more amusing, and in the following year the position of 
the Queen much less invidious, or, to herself, difficult. 

The little cross is safe here and will do for this year, but it may 
be much improved on when I am able to see after it in time next 
year. It shall be sent so as to reach you registered by the Saturday 
morning’s post. I forgot this was Friday, but I had to telegraph for 
another pattern of the chain, but it is sure to be in time posted on 
Saturday. 

I send adozen more signed labels,some come more glibly off than 
others, and there may be a little choice. I really thought the books 
would have come to two dozen’ but two or three are out of print. I 
send only the first volume of Fors, which has pictures and it includes 
the rest. The Seven Lamps may be out of print in a year, but I 
hope Amiens in print ;* much the better book. . . . 


5 The College prize label, put in each book and signed for many years by Mr. 
Ruskin. 


® l.e. the May Queen was to be chosen by the whole colleze, from the junior or 
first-year body, 


7 They always come above three. ® Te. The Bible of Amiens. 
Vor. XXXVII—No. 219 . 3D 
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It afflicts me to find Edward the Confessor objecting to May 
jollities. 

In case any friends of Mr. and Mrs. Severn, or of mine should 
appeal for admission on Monday, I am sure I may trust your kindness 
to allow them to express their sympathy in the proceedings. 

Ever gratefully and affectionately yours. 
May, 1881. 

But what do the girls know, then, if they don’t know about the 
cross or the books? and what a confusion you'll have in their heads 
all at once. I do hopeno accident will hinder the arrival of the cross 
in due time ; but in case such a mischance should befall, the girls 
can always make alittle crown of flowers which will do for coronation. 
I am pleased with the chain now, and think it well worth the little 
risk of delay. Next year there shall be more than one thorn in the 
cross, however ; it isn’t moral to be all blossom and no prickles. 

As I count, the labels I sent will be exactly enough. I threw 
away the others, but if any are wanting they can easily be put in 
afterwards. I hope you will all have a happy and not harmful day,° 
and am affectionately yours. 

You will be a little happier to know that I am really very well 
myself, avd am painting currant leaves, and have proof of the 
Dabchicks from press this morning, and I think it reads well. 
Perhaps you might read the first section to the girls to-morrow. . 


May 2. 

... We were allso grateful for yourtelegram . . . and have been 
quite as happy as you ever since. 

May 3. 

. - » How could you find time to write me such a nice letter in 
your busy day? And it has made us all here intensely happy. It is 
very delightful to me that the girls know each other’s beauty as well 
as goodness, and I like the three ‘Queen likes her’ for reasons 
good.'® The only thorn to me in the matter is a little ashamedness 
of giving my own books only... . 

Love to the Queen and her maidens, 

Ever your affectionate 
J. Ruskin. 


May 16, 1881. 
Dear Faunthorpe,—When am I to have my photographs?" I’ve 
been getting more and more excited at every post, and there are two 
a day even here... . 


® Wealldid. On the whole, it was the most perfect May Queen Day, just be- 
cause no one knew anything aloat it, and the students elected the right Queen. 

© T.e. why books were given. 

" That of the first May Queen, &c 
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May 22. 
Photos both quite safe, but I’m rather frightened of my Queen. She 
looks to me between thirty-five and thirty-eight,’* and rather as if 
she would bring back the Inquisition and trial by the rack. Photo- 
graphs are horrid things! .. . 
July 1, 1881. 
My dear Friend—I am so very glad to hear of this success of the May 
Queen’s choice, That Apothecary Gold Medal is a real distinction. 
I will send Miss Croucher my next Proserpina the moment it’s out.'* . . 


November 27, 1881. 


Dear Faunthorpe,—But, as far as I could make out, you had both 
been telling her that her letters would only be troublesome, and I was 
bound for truth’s sake to efface that impression. 


This refers to the letters of the Master to Ellen Osborne, the first 
May Queen, of which the following are copies: 


3rantwood, Coniston, Lancashire, 
November 20, 1881. 

My dear Queen,—Your little note was a great comfort to me 
yesterday, for I am in a little valley, or glen, of shadow just now, and 
feel wonderfully tired and cold in it; and don’t quite know what’s 
the matter; but a girl’s letter always does me good, more especially 
a queen’s or maid of honour’s. I’m thinking over what next is to 
come in that cabinet ; but I chance to be among minerals just now— 
and I want you to have a good mineral cabinet at Whitelands before 
long, as soon as I’ve written a grammar of crystals for you. 

Meantime I’ve sent you to-day seven little crumbs of crystallised 
gold, which if you will set in order as opposite on the little tray sent 
also, will be rather a pretty beginning of things: under a lens No. 5 
is one of the most delicate pieces I have ever seen. A series of such 
things in a very shallow drawer under one plate of good glass is the 
first thing we must try to achieve, and let me try to manage it under 
your Majesty’s reign, and remain always 

Your affectionate and faithful servant, 
JoHN RusKIN. 


The envelope with the gold is at the bottom of the box under the 
cotton. 


Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire, 
Thursday, November 24, 1881. 
My dear Queen,—It’s very nice getting these pretty letters of 
thanks with a little love at the end of each, which one can save up 
and keep, and it will make ever so much in time, won’t it ? 
'2 She was about twenty. 
‘8 This refers to the Gold Medal given for Botany by the Apothecaries’ Society, 
which the College won several times. 
14 The Principal, and Miss Stanley, the head governess. 
3pD2 
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I’ve been looking through my books to find some more that would 
be nice for Whitelands, partly to get another letter, and partly 
because I’m ashamed to have pretty books and never use them, and 
practically I find that nearly all my books get mildewed on my 
shelves for want of use. I hope one that I’m sending is pretty safe, 
for it has always been near me, that’s near the fire too, in my study : 
the Hungarian noble’s book on the wild plants of Hungary. It is 
done like a gentleman, and there is a certain old Dresden china look 
about its covers which one doesn’t get now-a-days! Also the plates 
are so well yet so simply drawn that they may almost serve for 
standards of right botanical drawing, and may be copied with extreme 
advantage. 

The two volumes of Italian birds are very good for modern work, 
and parts of the plumage are very well drawn. 

The two thin folios of heaths may interest the botanical class ; 
and are thorough work. 

Finally the book on palms is one which I did get so far in using 
as to rend it all to pieces, and lose most of the text. That’s my 
usual elementary operation, and then I begin to make something of 
what’s left. But I see well enough I shall never do, or say, anything 
about palms, and the wrecks of the books may be helpful here and 
there to the classes. 

I thought it immensely sweet of your Principal to accept some 
ruins of the like kind of my own old working books ; please give him 
my love and say how pleased I was with his letter as well as yours. 

Ever, my dear Ellen, as far as my poor little ‘ever’ may reach, 

Affectionately yours, 
J. RUvskKIN. 

The books referred to above form a small part of Mr. Ruskin’s 
gifts to the College. 


IV 


The flowery May who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 


Thus we salute thee with our early song 
And welcome thee and wish thee long. 
MILTon. 


We will now give a brief account of the May Day celebration at 
Whitelands, premising that in certain matters one account is the 
account of all. There are variations of course. The mottoes in the 
books are different each year. The May Queen has been invested 
with Mr. Ruskin’s beautiful gold May Cross by H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Albany, H.S.H. the Princess Edward of Saxe Weimar, the 
Duchess of Westminster, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Lady Cadogan, 
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Lady Eden, Lady Savory, Mrs. Arthur Severn, Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. 
Firth, &c., always, as the Master says, some one very pleasant and 
‘Primrosy.’ The Queen was invested one year by Mrs. Burne-Jones 
(now Lady), and that year the cross was designed by her husband. 
Since then it has been designed by Mr. or Mrs. Arthur Severn. 
Then there is the dress of the May Queen! This has exercised 
our minds very much. Imagine, good lady reader, preparing a dress 
which shall fit and suit a tall girl or a short; Miss Embonpoint, 
or Miss Threetees (that thin thing). We have never succeeded 
in pleasing the Master, even when Kate Greenaway designed it for 
us at his request. So now Miss Stanley, the head governess, arranges 
beforehand a suitable simple robe that will fit anybody with a little 
arrangement, and the students present it to their Queen. 

It is not quite true that the students are up all night preparing, 
as in some of the old accounts we read the ‘ youngthes folke’ were ; 
but they are up as soon as it is light ; and if there be a pleasant spot 
in London on the first of May that spot is inside the walls of White- 
lands College. Be sure they do not require that morning old 
Herrick’s ‘Get up, get up, for shame.’ And all over the country, 
from Newcastle to Exeter, Carlisle to Ramsgate, the friends of the 
students have them in their thoughts, and there are so many parcels 
of flowers in the morning that the postman has to come in the plural 
number. There are no kirk pillars to dight, but the beautiful chapel, 
and the cloisters, and the lobbies, and the day room, and the large 
lecture room, which is to be the scene of the election, coronation, 
Maypole dancing, &c., are all made as pretty as wreaths of evergreens 
twined by willing and delicate fingers can adorn them. The dais 
and throne are always very tastefully done. But there is alas! no 
whitethorn, no May blossom, for sufficient reasons. 

First comes the procession into chapel, the students singing ‘ For 
all Thy love and goodness’ or some other suitable Spring hymn. A 
more beautiful vision than that chapel with one hundred and sixty 
young girls all clad in some simple dress and crowned with or carrying 
flowers ; with fifteen full-length figures by Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
and Morris looking down upon them from the windows, is to be seen 
once a year, and only once. That is a beautiful service on the Feast 
of St. Philip and St. James. 

There is a special collect for the giver of the day’s pleasure, as 
follows : 

O Lord God Almighty, Lord and Creator of the bodies and souls of men, 
Maker and Inspirer of the mightiest intellects, we all pray Thee to bless and pre- 
serve John Ruskin, to whom we owe the pleasures of this day: stand by him in 
troubles, so that they may have no power over him: let Thy holy angels ever 


guard him: comfort him with the love of the young, for he is now Thy aged 
servant : and finally take him to Thyself, for Jesus Christ His sake. Amen, 


Procession round the small garden, weather permitting ; proces- 
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sion through the day room and up to the dais follows, led by the 
last year’s May Queen, headed by about twenty of the tallest students 
with flower wands ; all do obeisance and take their seats, whereupon 
the last year’s Queen resigns, with a pretty speech, and has a fillet of 
Forget-me-nots put upon her head. This is figured in Mr. Cooke’s 
Studies of Ruskin. The ballot for the May Queen then takes place, 
and during the time the votes are being counted the Principal makes 
a short address on some topic suitable to the occasion, as, for example, 
books—Mr. Ruskin’s books; his teaching; what he wishes girls to 
learn, viz. how to cook, sew, and look pretty; or &c.; glees are sung, 
and the Maypole dance with coloured ribbons is danced once or twice or 
oftener, and by this time the May Queen is known. As soon as the 
Queen can be dressed, and as soon as she and her maidens have 
decided to whom the forty volumes are to be given, all of which 
takes a good hour or more; time occupied by the students in more 
songs, and more dances, and more glees, and solos on the piano, &c., 
then follows the May Queen’s procession; anxiously rehearsed the 
day before, so that there may be no hitch. 

First comes the cross carried on a cushion, then the books by 
bearers two and two; the bodyguard, and then the May Queen 
attended by as many previous Queens as can come, all wearing their 
crosses ; and, lastly, all the students two and two. 

The Queen takes her seat on the dais. All the students do 
obeisance, and there bursts forth the song, 


Was never such a maiden, 
Never such a Queen? 


The Queen is now invested with the cross and necklet, and the distri- 
bution of royal gifts commences, the Queen keeping for herself by 
right the Queen of the Air. 

The inevitable photographer comes next, and Messrs. Russell have 
succeeded in taking some really good groups from time to time both 
in college and at their own studio. The flowers are taken down, 
made into posies, and sent to all the neighbouring hospitals, so that 
the patients also know that it is May. 

It will be seen from this brief account that Mr. Ruskin has suc- 
ceeded in a real revival of May games, in a real giving of elevating 
pleasure to the young. For all the students, one hundred and sixty 
four of them, are to be schoolmistresses, and one of the most grati- 
fying facts is that every year we have accounts of May Queen cele- 
brations in National and other schools up and down England. One 
of the best was at Blackheath, near Dudley. Mr. Ruskin has also 
a Rose Queen in the High School for Girls at Cork under Miss 
Martin, a former Whitelands governess. 

Joun P, FAauNTHORPE. 
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Postscript.—One of the most interesting outgrowths from the 
College May Queen Festival is the Rose Festival in the Whitelands 
schools, the cross being given to the elected rosiére by Mrs. Faun- 
thorpe; and, were it not high treason, I should like to say that 
the chapel quite full of little maidens, daintily dressed, and wearing 
no flowers but a profusion of roses, is a more beautiful sight than on 
the Feast of St. Philip and St. James.—J, P. F. 
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THE ANCIENT ENGLISH OFFICE OF 
THE EASTER SEPULCHRE 






THE ceremony of the ‘Easter Sepulchre’ was one of the most 
beautiful and touching of the rites peculiar and appertaining to old 
English church ceremonial ; and although of the most simple, it was 
one of the most elaborate. The Sepulchre itself, although in use for 
a very short period, hardly two days in each year, was often an ornate 
and costly structure, surrounded by a wealth of adornment; and to 
judge from the many and various gifts to it, and its beautifying 
through a long series of years, it was the one of all the Passion-tyde 
ceremonies by which the minds of medieval churchfolk were most 
deeply affected. 

On Maundy Thursday the celebrating priest consecrated three 
Hosts ; one for reception that day, another for use on Good Friday, 
when there was no Consecration, and the third to be shut up in the 
Pyx, and hidden away or buried in the Easter Sepulchre, where- 
in it was deposited with the Cross from the time of the Adoration 
of the latter on Good Friday until the dawn of Easter Day, when it 
was again replaced above the altar, a constant succession of watchers. 
meanwhile, day and night, praying and reciting psalms and litanies. 
before it. 

The origin of this Sepulchre rite is not known. It may probably 
have had its rise in the old Mystery Plays, which were wont to be 
performed in the churches, and, indeed, the characteristics of some of 
the Sepulchre Offices would lend support tosuchatheory. However, 
we know that at first the Sepulchre ceremony appertained only to- 
the burial of the Cross, and not to the Blessed Sacrament. It is true 
that there appears to have been a continental fashion of setting up 
the reserved Sacrament in a suitably adorned place of repose for the 
purpose of adoration, and as a peculiar devotion of Holy Week, but. 
the Latin Directory makes no mention whatever of the Sepulchre, 
nor of burying the Cross, neither is the name ‘Sepulchre’ given to 
the place of repose. 

Moreover, we find an early approval given to a custom of certain 
religious devised by them for the strengthening of the faith of the 
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ignorant and of converts (indocti vulgi ac neophytorwm); 7.e. a place 
was prepared at one side of the altar, to look like a tomb, to which, 
after the solemn adoration of the Cross, the deacons came with the 
Cross, which they had wrapped in a winding-sheet, and laid it in the 
tomb, singing certain antiphons. 

On the other hand both usages—the burial of the Cross and of 
the Host—are found mentioned in a certain Norman treatise on the 
offices of the Church (Migne, Patrologia, tom. exlvii. p. 50), of John, 
brother of Richard, Duke of Normandy, Archbishop of Rouen, and a 
contemporary of Lanfranc, dated a.p. 1079, which gives directions 
for honourable reservation of the Blessed Sacrament from Thursday 
to Friday, and orders a light to be kept burning before it until the 
extinction of the last taper in the ‘ Tenebrz ’ office on that (Thursday) 
night. The Cross, after its adoration on Good Friday, was to be 
washed with wine and water, and the ablution given to the priests 
and people to drink after the Good Friday Communion, in memory 
of the blood and water which flowed from the side of the crucified 
Redeemer. After washing, the Cross was to be carried to the 
Sepulchre, thence to be triumphantly taken early on Easter morn, 
the choir singing the anthem Surrexit Dominus. 

Thus it will be seen that the Blessed Sacrament had no connec- 
tion whatever with the Sepulchre rite in the beginning, which alone 
applied to the burial of the Cross after it had been crept to or adored 
on Good Friday, and it was only in process of time that the Host 
came to be reserved or ‘ buried’ with the Cross in the Sepulcbre, when 
the devotion of the faithful came to be more naturally directed to 
the Blessed Sacrament than to the Cross itself. 

The precise period when the addition took place is unknown, but 
a French MS. of the thirteenth century shows that the ceremonial 
described in Regularis Concordia of St. Dunstan was at that time 
transferred to the Blessed Sacrament. (Office du Sépulcre selon l’usage 
de VlAbbaye @Origny, Paris, 1858. Vide Union Review for 1870, 
p- 433.) 

The Sarum Directorium of St. Osmund, edited by Dr. Rock, is 
also of the thirteenth century, in which, though the directions for 
Good Friday are wanting, the taking of the body of our Lord from 
the Sepulchre early on Easter morning is mentioned, as well as that 
of the Cross : 


‘In die Pasche ante Matut. duo excellentiores presbyteri in superpelliciis, prius 
incensato sepulchro, cum magna veneratione corpus Dominicum super altare deponant, 
deinde crucem de sepulchro tollant.’ (Rock, vol. iv. p. 53.) 


Nevertheless, at Hereford, previous to the fifteenth century, 
the Cross only was placed in the Sepulchre, though the Missal 
orders one of the Hosts, consecrated on Good Friday, to be placed 
with the Cross in the Sepulchre. The York Missal, too, though 
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giving directions about the Sepulchre, for the Cross, does not ex- 
plicitly order the Blessed Sacrament to be placed there; and the 
Arbuthnot Missal, while proving the extension of the devotion of the 
Sepulchre to Scotland, on the contrary directs the Blessed Sacrament 
to be placed with the Cross in the Sepulchre. 

The original form of the Easter Sepulchre, or Pascal, as it was 
sometimes called, was that of a simple arched recess generally (but 
not always, as witnessed by the example at Brokenhurst Church, Hants, 
which is on the south side of the chancel, and no sepulchral arches 
appear of earlier date than the thirteenth century) in the north wall 
of the chancel, in the vicinity of the High Altar. Many of the so- 
called aumbries may have been utilised for this purpose, as well as for 
the ordinary reservation where the suspended or hanging Pyx or Dove 
was not in use: as, for example, the double recess, surrounded by a 
nail-head hood moulding, in the north wall of the beautiful Early 
English chancel at Bottesford Church, Lincolnshire, where the marks 
of the hinges, bolts, and locks of the doors may still be traced. Good 
examples of such simple recesses may be seen at Hempstead-cwm- 
Eccles Church, Norfolk ; the North Chapel, St. Mary’s, Haddenham, 
Bucks, a good specimen of thirteenth century work ; at Garthorpe, 
Leicestershire ; and Cubbington and Long Itchington, Warwickshire, 
where it stands at some height from the pavement, surmounted by a 
pedimental canopy and probably of thirteenth century date. 

In latter times, and especially in churches built during the 
Decorated and Perpendicular periods, the design was developed into 
elaborate erections of stone with a wealth of ornamental carving 
tabernacle-work and symbolic detail. In the more ornate and elabo- 
rate specimens we find, especially at the bottom, below the recess, 
representations of the Roman soldiers watching the grave, or the 
figure of our Lord rising triumphantly from the tomb, usually ac- 
companied by adoring angels with censers, as at South Pool, Devon, or 
sometimes, as at Woodleigh, in the same county, the Descent from the 
Cross, the Resurrection, and the visit of the Women to the Sepulchre ; 
or at Tarrant Hinton Church, where the latter subject is shown to- 
gether with the inscription: ‘ Venite et videte locum ubi positus erat 
Dominus,’ a very late example of suchan arrangement. At St. John’s, 
Winchester, at east end of north wall, shields are displayed bearing 
the emblems of the Passion. 

Thus we come to the handsome stone structures—and these stone 
and marble receptacles do not date earlier than the thirteenth cen- 
tury—built for the express purpose of enshrining the Host in the 
ceremony of the Sepulchre, and of which fine, though more or less 
mutilated, examples remain in many places, particularly at Lincoln 
Cathedral, Heckington, in the same county, Northwold, Norfolk, and 
Patrington, Yorkshire. The Easter Sepulchre at Lincoln is one of 
the most remarkable in the county, dating about a.D. 1350, It is 
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situated on the north side of the choir in the three easternmost bays, 
a fine gabled monumental tomb, generally assigned, but doubtfully, 
to Remigius, the first Norman bishop of Dorchester, and first bishop 
of Lincoln, whose splendidly carved coffin-lid has recently been 
removed into the cathedral, and with whose presumed burying-place 
is combined the Easter Sepulchre. It is a fine Early Decorated work, 
with six lofty pedimental canopies and elaborate sculpture. The one 
at St. Andrew's, Heckington, is in the same county, and is a very 
beautiful one, scu)ptured in three tiers, and presumably by the same 
artist as that at Lincoln. The tomb, lying beneath a highly enriched 
arch, bears upon its front, below, crouching figures of Roman soldiers 
in the attitude of sleep, with the Angel and the three Maries above. 
At the entrance, Angels kneel in adoration, and surmounting it is 
shown the risen Lord with censing Angels rejoicing at the Resurrec- 
tion. It is dated about a.p. 1380, and said to be one of the finest of 
such works remaining in England. The figures have received the 
special praise of Flaxman, and it has been sketched by Mr. Sedding. 
The example at Northwold, Norfolk,' is about a century older (c. a.p. 
1480), and is larger than the Heckington and Lincoln examples, being 
12 feet in height and 9 feet in length, and the upper part a mass of 
niches and tabernacle-work ; the front showing the four sleeping 
soldiers, guardians of the Sepulchre. In the Dom, Mayence, the Easter 
Sepulchre is a fine specimen of medieval sculpture, the figures life 
s1Ze, 

As these are all later than the Crusades, the greater development 
and enrichment of Easter Sepulchres in general may, perhaps (like 
the foundation of churches in imitation to that ‘neere to the 
Sepulchre of our Lord in Jerusalem’*), be due in some measure to 
eastern warfare and pilgrimage, when the dedication St. Sepulchre 
became very common, the Order of the Templars to protect pilgrims 
to the Holy Sepulchre being instituted a.p. 1118. 

Easter Sepulchres of permanent construction often contained the 
tomb either of the founder of the church or of the builder of the 
Sepulchre itself, and upon these tombs, as well as in the simple plain 
recesses, the carved, painted, and gilded erections of wood were placed. 
Some were very narrow, others as wide as an ordinary tomb. Altar 
tombs themselves appear to have occasionally been used for the pur- 
pose, as at Long Melford, Suffolk. 

Thomas Windsor, an ancestor of the Earls of Plymouth, in his 
will dated a.p. 1479, writes: ‘I will that there be made a plain tomb 
of marble of a competent height, to the intent that it may bear the 
Blessed Body of our Lord at the time of Easter to stand upon the 
same ; and mine arms and a convenient scripture to be set about the 
same tomb.’ Which tomb was erected ‘in the north side of the 
choir of the church of our Lady of Stanwell, before the image of our 


1 Figured in Vetusta Monumenta. ? Stow, Surrey of London. 
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Lady, where the sepulture of our Lord standeth.’ 
Vetusta, p. 352.) 

Eleanore, the second wife and widow of Roger Townsend, a 
Justice of the Common Pleas, temp. Henry the Eighth, dying 
A.D. 1500, by her will dated November 9, 1499, desired her body 
to be buried by the High Altar, before our Blessed Lady, in the 
chancel of the church of Rainham, St. Mary, and a new tomb to be 
made for her husband’s and her bones; upon which tomb was to 
be cunningly graven a Sepulchre for Easter Day, if a chapel be not 
made at her decease; and if a chapel be made, then she would be 
buried in the same, and her husband’s bones to be had home into the 
same chapel, and the tomb to be made there. (Blomefield’s Norfolk, 
vii. p. 132.) 

Thomas, Lord Dacre, a.D. 1531, writes : ‘My body to be buried 
in the parish church of Hurst Monceaux, on the north side of the 
High Altar. I will that a tomb be there made for placing the 
Sepulchre of our Lord, with all fitting furniture thereto, in honour of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament’ (Testamenta Vetusta, p. 653), which 
tomb was erected three years afterwards of Caen stone and Petworth 
marble, and rises with its canopy of niches and tracery nearly the 
whole height of the church.* 

It would appear that minor altars themselves were occasionally 
hollowed out for use as Easter Sepulchres (v. Wilkins, Concilia, i. 
497), and in Martene we read that the Host was to be deposited on 
Good Friday in wna parte altaris, and the Roman rubric directs : 
Hodie paretur locus aptus in aliquaé capella ecclesic, vel altars. 
The altar in connection with the great rood in the loft may have 
been used in some places, as the Sepulchre ‘ awlter’ at St. Lawrence 
Church, Reading, apparently, to judge from a ‘ Sayle of old Tymber,’ 
of wooden framing, ‘imp’mis of Master Butler for ye loft over the 
chancell crosses, where the sepulcher lighte dyd stand,’ &c. (Kerry, 
Account of the Sepulchre Altar, St. Lawrence’s, Reading, anno 1498.) 

In the cathedrals and other large churches a chapel, called the 
Sepulchre Chapel, was reserved for the purpose. Such a chapel or 
the Holy Sepulchre was at Winchester, in the north wing (transept) 
at the back of the choir stalls. Frescoes relating principally to the 
Birth, Life, Passion, and Resurrection of our Saviour formerly covered 
the entire walls and vaulting, but only those of the Passion are still 
at all perfect. 

But as before the Reformation almost every village church had 
its Easter Sepulchre, as the reports of King Edward’s commissioners 
abundantly show, the usual construction of the Sepulchre was in the 
shape of movable boxes, chests,‘ or closets of wood, the framework 


(Testamenta 


* Others are at West Dean, Sussex, Alfriston, Stoke Charity, Hants, and Stanton 
Harcourt, Oxon. 


* Eg. the ‘ death or chesting of St. Etheldreda,’ 
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richly painted and gilt and otherwise adorned, very similar to the 
portable shrine for relics, and in some instances may have borne some 
likeness to what in modern time we know as a kennel for dogs and 
such like. In the Inventories of Lincolnshire Churches, made A.p. 
1566, at Barkeston was ‘a sepulcre of lattes ;’ at Blyton ‘a sepulker 
of wainscot’ was taken from the church by the vicar, ‘and remaineth 
in his house, as we suppose ;’ at Hollywell ‘a sepulcre of wood was 
burned.’ In Peacock’s list of Lincolnshire Church Furniture, 
destroyed in the early years of Elizabeth’s reign, very frequent refe- 
rence is found to the breaking and burning of the Easter Sepulchre, 
fifty out of as many churches, which would of itself sufficiently prove 
that in ordinary churches at least the Sepulchre was of wood. Again 
in some places, Durham, for instance, on Palm Sunday, after the 
distribution of palms, &c., two priests were directed to bring the 
Paschal (i.e. the tomb for the burial of Christ at Easter) in which the 
crucifix was laid, and bear it in the procession, The Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of St. Margaret's, Westminster, have also an entry under 
the year 1520, ‘ for the setting up of God’s house and taking it down 
again.’ 

Such wooden portable Sepulchres would only be brought out as 
occasion required, and so, doubtless, would account for nothing now 
remaining but the recesses in which they were wont to be placed. 
Of these wooden structures themselves any that remain would be 
great rarities, so complete was their destruction in the sixteenth 
century. In a manuscript on Long Melford Church, Suffolk, by 
Roger Martin, Esq., of Melford Place, who lived at the time of the 
Reformation, a description of such a construction of timber has been 
preserved to us: 


‘In the quire was a fair painted frame of timber to be set up about Maunday 
Thursday, with holes for a number of fair tapers to stand in before the Sepulchre, 
and to be lighted in service time. Sometimes it was set overthwart the quire 
before the High Altar, the Sepulchre being always placed and finely garnished at 
the north end of the High Altar ; between that and Mr. Clopton’s little chapel there 
is a vacant place of the wall, I think, upon the temb of one of his ancestors; the 
said frame with the tapers was set near to the steps going up to the said altar. 
Lastly [¢.e. latterly], it was used to be set up all along Mr. Clopton’s aisle, with a 
door made to go out of the rood-loft into it.’ (Neale’s Views of Most Interesting 
Churches, §c. vol. ii. 


This frame was somewhat like a bier, and the Sepulchre was set 
upon it with tapers set about the frame. Indeed, in one of the 
Lincolnshire churches (Stallingbrock), the Sepulchre (i.e. the frame) 
was used to carry the dead on after the Reformation.® 

The tomb thus noticed is a rich canopied table tomb, with twelve 
niches above, once filled with statues of the Apostles, between the 

° 1566, Gretford, Lincoln. ‘Itm the frame of the Sepulchre broken yet remainge, 


the cloth for the neither parte of the altare servinge for the same.’ (Peacock, English 
Church Furniture.) 
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choir and the Clopton chapel, north side of chancel, the tomb of John 
Clopton, Esq., of Kentwell Hall, who died a.p, 1497. 

An ancient movable Easter Sepulchre, thought to have belonged 
to Kilsby Church, Northamptonshire, is said to be in the possession of 
a gentleman near Rugby. In shape it is somewhat like a wooden 
coffer, three feet nine inches long, one foot three inches wide, and 
one foot nine inches high, exclusive of its modern supports. It has 
a cover, but this is comparatively modern. Its date is put down as 
that of Richard the Second, or the last twenty years of the fourteenth 
century, judging from the draping of the carved figures, and particu- 
larly of the hood worn by Pilate. 

The back, where placed against the chancel north wall, is plain; 
the ends and front have five square panels carved in relief, one at 
each end and three in front. The size of each panel is thirteen 
inches by eleven inches, and each has:a group of figures. That at 
the east end, taking it that the coffer was placed against the north 
chancel wall, bears a representation of our Lord before Pilate, clad in 
a long tunic—the coat without seam—with bound hands, with the 
hood worn over the shoulders and in front of the breast, with a close- 
fitting cap on His head. Of the five figures in the carving two are 
soldiers, one of whom is in knightly fourteenth-century armour. (On 
the head is a basinet with a camail, or tippet, of mail attached, cover- 
ing the head and neck; the shoulders are protected with equalieres, 
and a long sleeveless surcoat is worn over the body armour.) The 
other soldier, who is accompanied by a figure in ordinary civilian 
costume, standing in the background, is too indistinct to describe. 
On the panel on the west end of the coffer our Lord is seen carrying 
His Cross, clad in a long tunic, with a nimbus about His head ; the 
other figures of the group area female, probably the Blessed Virgin 
Mother, and a soldier. The front of the coffer, divided into three 
groups, displays in the westernmost, it is presumed, the Deposition 
from the Cross, the ladder, banner, and pincers, with figures ; amongst 
them probably our Lady and St. John appear on the right side. In 
the middle panel is shown the Resurrection, with four soldiers in 
armour; and the last, or easternmost, shows our Saviour appearing to 
St. Mary Magdalene in the Garden. 

The above may be the one instance said to be known of a wooden 
movable Easter Sepulchre, but it is suggested there may yet be 
others degraded to the service of low and mean offices in cottages, &c., 
in out-of-the-way places. In Coity Church, South Wales, standing 
against the chancel wall, is an elaborately carved chest, with a 
saddle-back top, which shows the emblems of the Passion on the 
exposed side, which may have been used for this purpose. 

In the iconoclastic crusade against everything holy under Edward 
the Sixth, few of these movable timber Sepulchres escaped, being 
either sold and devoted to secular purposes, or broken, burnt, or 
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otherwise destroyed, and those restored or remade under Mary only 
met with a similar fate at the hands of her successor, Elizabeth. 
Peacock, in his English Church Furniture, &c., 1566, shows us the 
destination of many of them. Thus at 

Ashbye iuxta Sleford.— Itm. or Sepulcre broken and burned, a. o. ij. Elizabethe.’ 


Bastone.—‘ Itm. one Sepulchre broken and defaced’; and at Biston the Sepulchre 
was burnt in ‘ melting lead for the mend or churche.’ 


In one place (Blyton) it is recorded that the vicar moved the 
Easter Sepulchre to his house—‘ as wee suppose’ is guardedly added ; 
at another (Castlebyth) it was made a ‘coion’ (communion) table of ; 
at another (Croxton), a shelf ‘for to set dishes on’; at another 
(Denton) it was sold to John Orson, ‘and he haith made a presse 
thereof to laie clothes therein’; at another (Durrington) it was 
broken and sold to ‘ William Storre and Robert Cappe,’ ‘who have 
made a henne penne of it’; at another (Stwllingbrock) it was ‘ made 
a bear (bier) to carie the dead corps and other things.’ 

Twywell Church, near Thrapstone, Northamptonshire, possesses 
a good complete receptacle for the movable Easter Sepulchre. It 
is attached to the north wall of the chancel, near the altar, and con- 
sists of a low, broad, segmental arch on an attached filleted shaft in 
each jamb, with moulded capitals and bases. Above the sepulchral 
arch is a somewhat singular addition, consisting of two square and 
separate deeply recessed aumbry-like compartments, above which a 
sloping roof dies into the wall. A pedestal, presumably for a small 
image, is placed at each lower angle of the small roof, and there is 
likewise a singular slight projection in the middle of the same. 
Altogether it is one of the best examples we have, and, though rather 
plain, is in an excellent state of preservation. It is apparently of late 
Early English or Early Decorated date. 

Some of these old Easter Sepulchres must have been magnificent 
affairs in their heyday, to judge from a description of one belonging 
to St. Mary Redcliffe Church, Bristol, taken from an old docu- 
ment : 

‘Item, that Maister Canyne hath delivered this 4th day of July, in the year of 
our Lord 1470, to Maister Nicholas Petters, Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe, Moses 
Conterin, Philip Barthelmew, Procurators of S. Mary Redcliffe aforesaid, a new 
Sepulchre, gilt with golde, and a civer thereto. Item, an image of God Almighty, 
rising out of the same Sepulchre, with all the ordinance that longeth thereto, that 
is to say, a lathe made of timber and the ironwork thereto. Item, thereto longeth 
Heaven made of timber and stayned clothes. Item, Hell, made of timber thereto, 
with Divils to the number of thirteen. Item, four Knights armed, keeping the 
Sepulchre with their weapons in their hands; that is to say, two axes and two 
spears, with two paves [i.e. shields]. Item, four payr of Angels’ wings for four 
Angels made of timber, and well painted. Item, the Fadre, the Croune, and Visage, 


the Holy Ghost coming out of Heaven into the Sepulchre. Item, longeth to the 
four Angels, four chevelures’ (#.e. perukes). 


Frequent and various mention is made in old churchwardens’ 
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accounts of the Easter Sepulchre, and its appurtenances and the 
ceremonies connected therewith, e.g. ‘For setting up the Sepulchre, 
drying the Sepulchre’s Cloth, bearing the whip [whatever that may 
be] ; for two pullies over the Sepulchre in the chancel roof; for mend- 
ing an Angel standing at the Sepulchre; for dressing and watching 
the Sepulchre ; for tending the Sepulchre’s Lights.’ (Accownts of St. 
Nicholas Church, Great Yarmouth, a.d. 1465.) gm for making 
the Sepulture, 10s. ; for paynting the same Sepulture, 3s. ; for stones 
and other charges about it, 4s. 6d.” (Accounts of St. Helen’s 
Church, Abingdon, a.D. 1558.) For ‘ making the resurrecyon play jj. 
ob.,’ and the ornaments belonging to the ‘Sepulchre awlter in the 
same church.’ (Parish Archives, St. Lawrence, Reading. Invent- 
ory, A.D. 1517.) ‘Itii a Sepulchre wih the appurt. xxvi*: viij‘’ 
Inventory (3 Edward VI and lacking in his sixth year.) (Boston 
Parish Church, Lincolnshire.) 

At the time appointed, the uchites was prepared and adorned 
with ‘painted’ or ‘stayned’ clothes, tapestry and other hangings, 
flowers and garlands, and surrounded with lights, to which frequent 
reference is also found in the old accounts and inventories. 


A veil of silk ‘for the Sepulchre.’ (Sarwn Inventory, a.p. 1222. 

‘Peyd for lawne to the Sepulchre, vs.’ (31] Henry VI, Churchwardens’ 
Accounts,St. Margaret's, Southwark.) 

‘ij steyned clothes’ to hang ‘ ye Sepulchre w' in y® Lentyn time of the Passion 
of Cryste, w' iiij Knyghtys and Mary Magdalen.’ (The Calendars [All Hallows, 
Bristol] Wardens’ Book, 1395. Nicholls and Taylor, Bristol, Past and Present, 
ii. 106.) 

‘Itm two clothes of gold of read and grene wth all the honouriits for the Sepul- 
chre and for o* obetes and two of white cloth of gold.’ (Left to Somerby Church, 
Lincolnshire, by Will of Sir Thomas Cumberworth, A.D. 1440.) 

‘A steynyd clothe to cover the Sepulchre with the Trinitie, and ij clothes for 
Peter and Paul.’ (Among the Lent Stuff at Westminster Abbey, c. 1540.) 

‘Item oone old clothe of white damaske to hange by the Sepulchre with three 
pilgrames embrowdered with pellicans.’ (Ornaments of ‘ The Vestry’ of King 
Edward the Sixth, late Henry the Eighth’s, 1547).) 

‘Item oone clothe for the Sepulchre of crimson vellet embrodered wt® Jhus 
and the picture of the resurreccon cont® iij peces.’ 

‘Item three peces of purple vellet for the Sepulchre embrodered wt Rooses 
and flower de luces of playne clothe of golde conteyning x yardes di lyned w* 
blewe Damaske fringed w* A narrowe fringe of purple Silke.’ (Among ‘ Stuff late the 
Duke of Norff?, 1547. MS, Soc. Antiq. London, exxix. ff, 466, 468b, 469.) 

‘Item unus pannus de panno adaurato rubro et blodio coloribus pro sepulchro 
Domini.’ 

‘Item unus pannus de blodio serico radiato ponderato cum diversis avibus et 
floribus pro celetura sepulchri Domini.’ (St. George's Chapel, Windsor, Berks, 
1384-5.) Dugdale, Mon. Anglicanum, vi. (1363-4)). 

‘j] pannus rubens aureus pro sepulchro. 

‘j pannus albus de serico pro sepulchro cum frontello de nigro velvett. 

‘j frontellus de viridi pro sepulchro.’ (Cobham College, Kent, 1479). Thorpe 
Reg. Roff., 240. 

‘ Awlt’ cloth of crymson and tawny veluet embroyld wt fflos of gold, and for the 
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nether p'te of the same crymson saten and cloth of bawdekyn for the sepuler 
Awlter.’ (Inv. 1517.) (St. Lawrence, Reading ; Parish Archives.) 

‘A clothe for the Sepulchre of yallow silke popingey.’ (Inv. 1552.) (Sarratt 
Church, Herts.) A similar cloth was at Hunsdon, in the same county. 

‘Paid, for a cloth to the Sepulchre-house containing twelve yards at 8d. the yard, 
8s. Paid to Hugh, painter, for painting the Sepulchre-cloth, 4s. Paid for setting 
up of the Resurrection, 7d. (Churchwardens’ Accounts, St. Peter's, Sheffield, just 
prior to the death of Queen Mary.) 

‘Itm one Sepulchre clothe of lynnen,’ sold and defaced. ( Wintertonne Church, 
Lincoln, ¢. 1566.)° 

Not unfrequently rich articles of dress were bequeathed by will for 
this purpose, ¢.g. the wife of Lord Bardolph (Chamberlain to Henry 
the Sixth) left by will a ‘ purple gown with small sleeves,’ to adorn the 
Easter Sepulchre in Dennington Church, Suffolk. 

These Sepulchre clothes were often of great richness, of gold and 
silver tissue, and other costly fabrics, and often richly embroidered. 
They were used to hang about and around the Sepulchre, and as 
palls to be thrown over it. The veils of lawn, &c., were probably used 
to hang in front of the open recess, so as to shield in a measure the 
enshrined Host from the view. NoSepulchre was complete without 
its ‘ cloth’ (or pall) and light. 

‘Itih sepulcre or clothe for y‘ we had none.’ (Return of Churchwardens of Bar- 
home, Lincolnshire (March 23, 1565.) Peacock’s Church Furniture.) 

‘Itih the sepulchre and the clothe,’ broken and sold. (West Reason, Lincolnshire, 
April 29, 1566. Ibid.) 

Upon and about the Sepulchre was set the Sepulchre Light and 
lights upon frames and beams of timber, or, as they were called at 
St. Lawrence’s, Reading, ‘lofts for the Light.’ These lights were 
tapers of wax, sometimes thirteen in number—to represent Christ 
and His Apostles—every taper of six pounds weight, ‘ to burn around 
the Sepulchre at Passiontyde. The Sepulchre Light itself—sym- 
bolical of our Lord—was usually thirty-six feet in height, but an 
instance is on record where it was of ‘]xxviii. lbs. weight, with xxii. 
lbs. wasted.’ The Sepulchre Light burned continuously before the 
Sepulchre up to the procession on the Lord’s Resurrection on Easter 
Day. It was extinguished with all other lights while the Benedictus 
of the Tenebra@ was sung, and also during the striking of the new 
fire on the Vigil of Easter, until the Paschal candle was kindled. 

At Salisbury Cathedral one wax taper at least was to burn before 
the Sepulchre with the exception aforesaid, and the Arbuthnot Missal 
gives a similar direction. At Hereford a lighted candle was to be 
placed within the Sepulchre with the Cross, and the door closed. 


‘Episcopus turificet sepulchrum et crucem, et accenso intus cereo claudat 
sepulchrum.’ (Harl. MS. 2983.) 


Altogether it appears that only one light—the Sepulchre Light— 
was required, but no restriction was laid upon the devout as to the 


* Two painted clothes ‘ for ye Sepulcre’ were sold out of Rainham Church, Essex, 
2 Edward VI. 


Vor, XXXVII—No, 219 3E 
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number added by devotion for extra adornment, &c., and much emu- 
lation was displayed in supplying these lights. Thus we find ‘the 
bachelors of the parish of Heybridge’ delivering ‘the nine tapers, 
belonging to the Sepulchre, at the feast of Easter, each containing 
five pounds of wax, and they have above all charges, 5s. 10d.; and 
so remaineth in the stock, clearly above all forty-three pounds of wax, 
which resteth in the hands of Richard Langore, wax chandler. Also 
in the said year, the maidens of the said parish delivered in the nine 
tapers belonging to the said Sepulchre, at the feast of Easter, every 
taper containing five pounds of wax, and they have above all charges 
2s. 10d.’ (Churchwardens’ Accounts, Heybridge Church, 21 Henry 
VIII. pp. 177,178.) The‘ maydens lighte’ belonging to Wintertonne 
Church, Lincolnshire, was burned in the second year of Elizabeth. 

Thomas, Lord Dacre, left by will a.p. 1531, ‘ 100/. to be employed 
towards the lights about the said Sepulchre, in wax tapers of 10 lbs. 
weight each, to burn about it.’ (Testamenta Vetusta, p. 653.) 

‘ Joh. Sterkyn gave 3s. 4d. to the light of the Holy Sepulchre’ in 
Haslingfield Church, Cambs. (Parish record, fifteenth century.) 

‘In 1494, William Skelman, of the same parish, left certain 
bequests for the Sepulchre Lights and lights for the High Altar.’ 

William Smyth, in 1436, left to St. Mary’s Church, Devizes, a 
legacy to provide ‘for the maintenance of three Sepulchre tapers.’ 
(Wiltshire Arch. Mag. vol. ii. p. 252.) 

John Baret, of Bury St. Edmunds, bequeathed in 1463 ‘ yeerly 
be payd viij* for viij tapers stondyng at the grave of the resurreécon 
gylde,’ that they be lyght eche yeer at my dirige and messe.’ (Camden 
Society, Wills and Inventories, &c.) 

The Corporation of Bridport possesses a document of 15 Richard 
the Second, in which Robert Clement delivers 25s., which he had ‘to 
find wax candles before our Lord’s Sepulture.’ (Siath Report of 
Historical MSS. Commission, part i. p. 476.) 

An entry in the Church Accounts of Wagtoft Church, Lincoln- 
shire, shows that there was in that parish at least an ‘ Alderman of 
the Sepulchre Light,’ the duty of whose office was probably either 
to superintend the parish collections for providing the light, or to 
regulate the burning of the tapers and the watching at the Sepulchre. 
‘ Alderman’ was a name for a chief governor of a secular guild, 
becoming in time a name for a chief in a gildated city or town. 

In this great watching or regular guarding of the Sepulchre, kept 
up by a continuous succession of watchers, all classes took part in 
reparation for the watching of the perfidious Jews and blind heathen 
round our Lord’s Sepulchre of humiliation in Jerusalem. 

In the Constitutions of Office of the first deacon of Trinity Church, 
Coventry, 1452, mention is made of the practice; ‘also he schall 


7 The Holy Sepulchre appears to have been under the care of a gild which derived 
its name from assisting at the ceremonies observed there at Eastertide. 
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wache ye Sepulcur on Aster evyn tyll ye resurrecion be don.’ Of the, 
second deacon, ‘he schall wache ye Sepulcur on gode fryday all nyght.’ 
During the day the parishioners relieved each other in the duty of 
adoration and recitation of psalms and litanies. The church would 
probably be closed at night, although the tapers would still burn and. 
men be appointed to watch. Thus at Walberswick, Suffolk, 1451, a 
small sum is paid ‘ for watching of candel Estorne nytis’; and again 
at St. Mary’s, Devizes (1499), 1s. 2d. is paid ‘ to four men for keeping 
of the Sepulchre 2 nights.’ Vii‘ is paid at St. Margaret's, South- 
wark, ‘for colys, brede, and ale, for watchyng of the Sepulchre.’ 
4s. 4d. is also paid at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 1538, ‘ for mats 
for the parishioners to kneel upon when they reverenced their Maker,’ 
while at St. Helen’s Church, Abingdon, 1558, 22d. is paid ‘to the 
sexton for meat and drink, and watching the Sepulture, according to 
custom.’ In the Constitutions of the Brigittine nuns of Syon, it is, 
said that only two tapers were to burn during the nights of Friday, 
and Saturday ‘in a more syker place for eschewing of perelle.’ 
(Aungier’s History of Syon, p. 350.) 

Bishop Longland, preaching before Henry the Eighth on Good 
Friday, 1538 (sermon printed by Petyt), alluding to this custom, 
says: ‘In the mean season I shall exhort you all in our Lord ‘od, as 
of old custom hath here this day been used, every one of you, ere you, 
depart, with most entire devotion, kneeling before our Saviour Lord 
God, this our Jesus Christ, which hath suffered so much for us, to, 
whom we are so much bounden, who lieth in yonder sepulchre, in 
honour of Him, of His Passion and Death, and of His Five Wounds, to. 
say five Paternosters, five Aves, and one Creed, that it may please 
His merciful goodness to make us partners of the merits of His most, 
glorious passion, blood and death.’ 

According to the Use of Sarwm—a Use which had for some time 
before the Reformation practically superseded all others—set forth in 
a jifteenth-century MS., the procession was to go through the west, ~ 
door to the place of the first station, on the north side of the church, 
where the priest put off his ‘chesible’ and took the Cross with feet 
unshod and in his surplice, and deposited it in the Sepulchre, and 
then the Host, but in a Pyx, in the same Sepulchre. 

In a printed Breviary, according to the same Use, a scarce though 
somewhat well-known work, published in 1556, by Merlin, at Paris, 
the rubrical directions are set out at greater length than in the MS, . 
alluded to. 


The Hereford Missal orders the Cross after its adoration on Good 
Friday to be washed with wine and water and wiped with a towel at 
the door of the Sepulchre, the choir meantime singing .in an under- 
tone the Responsories. Tenebre facte sunt, &c. &. This washing of 
the Cross is mentioned by John. of Avranches as. occurring just. 
before the completion of the Adoration, the people (after the Gom- 

352 
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munion) drinking the wine and water; but the Hereford Missal says 
nothing of this drinking by the people. 

A curious survival of this washing was practised at Glentham 

Church, Lincolnshire, until about sixty years ago. In the church is 
a very large recumbent effigy, locally known as ‘ Molly Grime ’—a 
corruption, perhaps, of the Malgraen, or Holy Image, of an ancient 
local dialect—and seven elderly maidens were wont to receive a 
shilling each, every Good Friday, as a payment for washing this 
figure with water from ‘ Newell’s Well,’ in thesame parish. Anciently 
the church seems to have borne the dedication of Our Lady of Sor- 
rows, and a carving over the porch entrance still exhibits the figure 
of the Blessed Virgin supporting the dead Christ in her arms. The 
washing of an effigy of the dead Christ on Good Friday, and strewing 
His bier with flowers, previous to a mock entombment, was a special 
observance here. The ceremony was performed by virgins, clad in 
mourning, with water carried in procession from the adjacent well. 
The effigy some eight years ago lay at the western end of the church, 
with a wooden staircase leading to a gallery erected over a portion of 
it. It is considerably larger than the recumbent effigies usually 
found in churches. The washing seems to have survived the 
Reformation, and continued till 1832, but shorn of all its former 
solemnity. 
- Whether the cross was washed or no, it was, previously to its 
deposition in the Sepulchre, swathed or wrapped in linen or silk cloths, 
as we read, ‘the deacons’ bearers wrapping it in silk in the places 
where it had been worshipped, brought it back to the tomb,’ &c., 
which seems to infer that, in some cases at least, it had lain in the 
Sepulchre with the veil drawn around it until it was worshipped in 
the service of veneration. 

Doubtless the Pyx containing the Host suspended above the altar 
_ was generally used for the burial ceremony, but sometimes, probably, 
in the more wealthy churches, an image or figure of the dead or risen 
Christ in wood or one of the precious metals, in the breast of which 
the Blessed Sacrament was placed, was used for the ceremony. Dug- 
dale, in his Monasticon Anglicanwm, mentions such a one of ‘ silver 
and gilte, having a berale before, and a diadem behind,’ as being at 
Lincoln Cathedral, and others were at Durham and Wells. Peacock, 
in his English Church Furniture, also mentions the destruction of 
such a Sepulchre Pyx at Belton, in the Isle of Axholme, Lincolnshire : 
‘Itm, a sepulker with little Jack broken in pieces one year ago 
[1565—6th Elizabeth]; but little Jack was broken in pieces this 
yeare [4.D. 1566] by the said churchwardens.” ‘The ‘little Jack’ so 
irreverently referred to was the box or Pyx in which the Blessed 
Sacrament was enclosed and placed within the Sepulchre, and may 
have been fashioned as a man, like the one at Lincoln. 

in the absence of a Pyx, a chalice would be'used, covered with its 
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paten, pall, and chalice veil of red silk, and both Pyx or chalice 
would stand and the Cross be laid upon a corporal spread within the 
Sepulchre, 

The Sepulchre at Hawton, Nottinghamshire, has on one side a 
small recess, and similar vacant niches are found above the Sepulchres 
at other places—St. Peter's, Sibthorpe, in the same county, Patring- 
ton Church, Yorkshire, and the eastern bracket at Otford, Kent, for 
instance-—which may have been receptacles for either the Pyx or the 
Cross upon this occasion. At East Kirby Church, Lincolnshire, the 
Sepulchre has, partly projecting from the ledge, a stone basin, without 
perforation, intended, no doubt, for the reception of oblations made 
at the Sepulchre, which were called in old accounts Creeping Silver, 
which shows the connection of the Sepulchre ceremony with the ado- 
ration or creeping to the Cross on Good Friday. 

The author of the Rites of Durham, who was in all probability 
an eye-witness of what he describes, gives us a description of the 
Easter Sepulchre ceremony in the days of Wolsey : 

‘Within the Church of Durham,’ he says, ‘ on Good Friday, there 
was a most solemn service, in which service time, after the Adoration 
of the Cross, and the Passion sung, two of the eldest monks took a 
large, beautiful crucifix, all of gold, of the picture of our Saviour 
Christ nailed upon the Cross. . . . The service being ended, the said 
two monks carried the Cross to the Sepulchre with great reverence 
[i.e. and with lights, and incense, and singing |, (which was set up on 
that morning on the north side of the Quire, nigh unto the High 
Altar, before the service time), and then laid it in the Sepulchre with 
great devotion, with another image of our Saviour, in whose breast 
they enclosed with great reverence the Most Holy and Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, censing It, and praying to It on their knees a great 
space, and setting two tapers lighted before It, which burned till 
Easter Day in the morning. 

‘On Easter Day, between three and four in the morning (the 
Sarum Breviary has a similar rubric for Easter Day, and not the 
Missal, since the ceremony did not immediately precede Mass), two 
of the eldest monks came to the Sepulchre, set up on Good Friday 
after the Passion, all covered with red velvet and embroidered with 
gold, and then censed it on their knees. Then, rising, they took 
from the Sepulchre a beautiful image of our Saviour, representing the 
Resurrection, with a Cross in His hand; in the breast thereof was 
enclosed, in the brightest crystal, the Holy Sacrament of the Altar, 
through which crystal the Blessed Host was conspicuous to .the 
beholders. When the anthem Christus resurgens was sung, they 
carried this upon a velvet cushion all embroidered to the High Altar, 
knelt and censed it. When the anthem was sung they took up again 
the cushion and statue and proceeded to the south choir door, where 

.there were four ancient gentlemen belonging to the prior, appointed 
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to attend their coming, holding up'a very rich canopy of purple 
velvet, tasselled round about with red silk and gold fringe ; and they 
bare this canopy over the Blessed Sacrament carried by the monks 
‘about the church, the whole choir waiting on It with torches and a 
‘great number of lights, all singing, rejoicing, and praying to God 
most devoutly, till they returned to the High Altar, whereon they 
placed the said Image, there to remain till the Ascension.’ (The 
Durham Rites, pp. 10, 11. Surtees Soc. ed.) 

In the various ‘ Uses’ followed throughout England and Scotland, 
very similar ceremonies to the above were prescribed. 

In still earlier times, the Easter morning ceremonies at the 
Sepulchre were very curious, and exhibit a singular likeness to the 
early ‘ Mysteries’ which were wont at that time to be performed in 
the churches. An Office of the Sepulchre in use in some Benedictine 
monasteries prior to the Norman Conquest was somewhat as follows, 
the custom varying in different places : ‘In the night of Easter before 
Mattins, after they had put the Cross in its place, three deacons in 
dalmatics and amesses (amices ?), with their heads draped in the 
manner of women, and holding a vase [thuribles with incense to 
represent the sweet spices and ointments] in their hands, came 
through the middle of the Quire, and hastening towards the 
Sepulchre, with downcast looks, said together this verse, “ Who will 
remove the stone for us?” Upon this, a boy, clothed like an Angel, 
in albe, and holding a wheat-ear [or a palm-branch] in his hand, 
before the Sepulchre, said, “‘ Whom do: you seek in the Sepulchre ? ” 
They answered, “ Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified.” The Angel 
replied, ‘‘ He is not here, but is risen,” and pointed to the place with 
‘his finger. The Angel then departed very quickly, and two priests 
in tunics, sitting without the Sepulchre, said, ‘‘ Women, whom do ye 
mourn for? Whom do ye seek?” The middle one of the women 
said, “Sir, if you have taken him away, sayso.” The priest, showing 
the Cross, said, “ Because they have taken away the Lord.” The two 
priests, sitting, said, “‘ Whom do ye seek, women?” The Maries, 
kissing the place afterwards, went from the Sepulchre. In the mean- 
time, a certain priest, in the character of Christ, in an alb with a stole, 
holding a Cross, met them on the left horn of the altar, and said, 
“Mary!” Upon hearing this, the mock Mary threw herself at his feet, 
‘and with a loud voice cried “ Oabboin” [Rabboni]. The priest nod- 
ding, replied, ‘ Noli me tangere’ (Touch menot). This being finished, 
the priest again appeared at the right horn of the altar, and said to 
them as they passed before the altar, “Hail! Donot fear.” He then 
concealed himself; and the women, joyful at hearing this, bowed to 
the altar, and turning to the Quire, sang, “ Alleluia, the Lord is risen.” 
This was a signal for the bishop or priest before the altar with the 
censer to begin aloud, Te''\Dewm. See Du Cange, v. Sepulchri 
Officitwm, and Marténe, De Antiquis Monachorum Ritibus (1590 a.p.). 
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In some instances the recognition of Christ by St. Mary Magdalene 
does not appear, but the women are recalled by the Angel to ‘Come 
and see the place where the Lord lay ;’ and, withdrawing the veil 
shrouding the Sepulchre, showed them the place, without the Cross, 
but with the linen in which it was wrapped folded together. Putting 
down their thuribles they took the winding-sheet and unfolded it 
towards the Quire, and sang, ‘The Lord is risen from the tomb,’ and 
spread the linen on the altar. Te Deum followed, and the bells were 
rung. 

A still more elaborate and similar ceremouy was in use in the 
Church of Rowen. Migne, Patrologia, cxlvii. 139, has given both 
the words and the music. With greater or less solemnity accord- 
ing to the rank or riches of churches, the Sepulchre ceremony 
survived the Reformation of Henry the Eighth, continuing to be 
observed until Edward the Sixth’s second year, being abolished in 
the third year of that monarch’s reign. Mr. Green, in his History 
of Worcester (vol. i. p. 127), gives extracts from a contemporary 
manuscript (Bishop Blandford’s), which shows the exact dates of the 
changes in that city. 

‘a.p. 1548, March 15th (second year of Edward the Sixth), being Palm Sunday, 
no palms hallowed, no Cross borne on Easter Eve, no fire hallowed, but the Paschal 
Taper and the Font. On Easter Day the Pix, with the Sacrament in it, was taken 


out of the Sepulchre, they singing “Christ is risen,” with procession. On Good 
Friday no creeping to the Cross.’ 


The next year, the third of King Edward, a still cleaner sweep 
was made, for we are told that the‘ Paschal’ and the ‘ Font,’ hallowed 
the year before, have not this year escaped, and the Pyx, with the 
Blessed Sacrament, which was borne with such rejoicing from the 
Sepulchre last Easter, is no more, for there was ‘no Sepulchre or 
service of Sepulchre on Good Friday.’ 

In the reign of Mary an attempt was made to restore the old de- 
votions ; but it was only an attempt, for the advent of Elizabeth soon 
placed things on their former footing, and in the early years of her 
reign much church furniture which had survived the iconoclasts of 
her brother’s reign was destroyed, and the Easter Sepulchre went 
with the rest. 

Ancient inventories and churchwardens’ accounts show how wide- 
spread was the devotion as well as the destruction. In the returns 
of the churchwardens of Lincolnshire, a.p. 1566 (eighth year of 
Elizabeth), published by Mr. Peacock,* constant mention of the de- 
struction of Easter Sepulchres and their appurtenances is to be found, 
no less a number than fifty-one being explicitly stated as being de- 
stroyed out of 153 churches, showing what had survived and had 

* English Church Furniture, &c., from the Episcopal Register of Lincoln, entitled 


Inventarium Monumentorwm Superstitionis, edited by Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 
London, J. C. Hotten 1866. 
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been retained after the violent reforms of Edward the Sixth’s ministers, 
or restored in some few instances during the reign of Mary. 

With the material before us, it is not difficult to conjure up to 
the mind’s eye the ‘ Sepulchre House’ as our pre-Reformation pro- 
genitors were wont in their parish churches to behold it in the time 
of the celebration of the Passion of Christ. 

We see the Sepulchre with all the wealth of its carved and painted 
imagery and sacred story still further beautified and adorned with 
sumptuously embroidered clothes and hangings ; and the handiwork 

of the English embroiderer had a European reputation. Garlands 
of greenery and spring flowers were hung on every side, even the 
very tapers which added so much brilliancy to the scene being 
twined around with primroses and lady-smocks from English lanes 
and meadows ; and in the midst of it all, shrouded with its veil of 
shimmering gold-embroidered lawn or gauze, sparkled and glistened 
like clustered constellations the jewels encrusting the sacred Pyx, 
which enshrined the still more precious treasure of the ‘ Panem de 
celo,’ the Corpus Domini—God tabernacled with men. 

We see one company of devout parishioners after another taking 
their part in the ‘ watching,’ and in the singing of psalms and 
canticles, while they ‘reverenced their Maker,’ and the clerks and 
other singers quaffing draughts of good old English ale at intervals 
that they may do their office all the more lustily ; for in the good old 
days cantors, clerks, and others whose prime duty it was to make 
melody, were encouraged to ‘wet their whistle’ to a sufficient 
degree that their vocal energies might not be impaired for want of a 
‘ refresher.’ 

In the Greek Church they have a very similar ceremony to that 
of the Easter Sepulchre. Upon Good Friday evening a procession 
starts from each church, headed by a military band playing a funeral 
march, priests, choristers, and others following immediately after it, 
chanting a melancholy sort of dirge during all the intervals of 
military music. Then comes an effigy of our Saviour, borne upon a 
bier (or sometimes only a painting upon white satin), as if going to 
burial. As the dead are always carried in Greece in an unclosed 
coftin, with the body exposed to view, so it is carried low by slings, 
that all may see it. Members of the several congregations in great 
numbers follow the effigy, bearing lighted tapers in hand, and thus 
they perambulate the streets, only stopping at the corners of some of 
the principal thoroughfares for the reading of certain prayers and 
for singing low, monotonous chants. 

In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Greeks there bear in 
procession, in lieu of the image, a piece of brocade embroidered with 
a representation of the body of our Saviour, which is placed in the 
tomb, and, after a short repose there, is brought out again and carried 
into the Greek Chapel. 


HEwry J. FEASEY. 


A LOVE EPISODE IN MAZZINI’S LIFE 


THE personality of Giuseppe Mazzini has, perhaps, been more hotly 
contested than any other in this century, and is, as yet, only begin- 
ning to disentangle itself from the passionate exaggerations alike of 
partisans and of adversaries. In proportion as his lofty figure recedes 
into the past, the real Mazzini stands out with all his characteristics, 
and the moment is approaching when his individuality will pass fron 
the domain of legend to that of historical truth. 

There already exist numerous and important records which allow 
us to fix the outlines of his tragic, tempest-tossed life. An authentic 
basis for reconstructing some phases of his opinions, and of his 
political and moral action, is furnished by the writings which have 
been published by the Society entrusted with the task of editing 
Mazzini’s works. To these are joined a few autobiographical frag- 
ments. His complete correspondence,' not as yet made public, will 
also yield precious documents to his future historians. The key to 
a whole series of psychological moods is given by his letters to his 
mother; their appearance is being delayed, however, on account of 
the rather bitter and hasty judgments which he confides to the 
maternal breast. But the true account of his inner life during the 
first years of exile in England is contained in the intimate and hitherto 
unpublished letters accompanying this short notice. Some of them 
are given entire; others as fragments. 

The earliest date from 1837. Mazzini was then only thirty- 
two years of age; his youth still occasionally rose in rebellion— 
desire had not yet died outin his heart. It was the saddest, the most 
cheerless period of his existence. To the friend? whom he is ad- 


1 Some collections of Mazzini’s letters have already been published, amongst 
others: Mazzini’s Unpublished Correspondence with X X X. (Edoardo Sonzogno, 
Milano, 1872); Giuseppe Mazzini’s Letters to Daniel Stern, 1864-72 (Germer 
Bailliétre, Paris, 1872); Two Hundred Letters of Giuseppe Mazzini, with Notes and 
Preface, by Domenico Giuriati (Torino, 1887); Giuseppe Mazzini’s Letters to Andrea 
Giannelli (Amerigo Luigi Prato), 1888. 

? Luigi Amedeo Meiegari, Vice-President of the Society of Young Italy, who, for 
a long time, lived concealed in France and Switzerland under the name of Thomas 
Emery. He was born at Castelnuovo, in the duchy of Modena, in 1805, the same year 
as Mazzini, and studied at the University of Parma. Having been implicated in the 
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dressing he reveals his deep melancholy, the inmost essence of his 
being, the despair of his soul, a hunger for affection, yet condemned 
to solitude, the conflicts of his faint-heartedness with the certainties 
of a faith stronger than all disenchantments. This faith is for him 
the corner-stone, the rock which nothing can shake. ‘ Were it to 
fail me,’ he says, ‘I should kill myself, or become the worst of Don 
Juans.’ 

Mazzini was then passing through a terrible crisis of misery and 
isolation in London, where he had just arrived, a poor, persecuted, 
unknown individual, forced to quit the country which had afforded him 
a refuge and begin a new life with a broken heart. He had endured 
years of hard trials * and cruel disappointments, and though his spirit 
was of the stoutest, there were times when his courage deserted him. 

He did not leave Switzerland without sorrow and regret. After 
the defeat of the second Savoy expedition, which seemed to everyone 
an irreparable disaster, the exiles, hitherto grouped in unity round 
their leader, had dispersed. Some betook themselves to England, 
others to Spain. Mazzini, L. A. Melegari, and the two Ruffinis ‘ re- 
mained in Switzerland, tolerated by the Government, and dividing 
their residence between Lausanne, Granges, and Berne. The pact 
of Young Europe—that is to say, of the three peoples which had 
not yet conquered their nationality—Italy, Poland, Germany—was 


conspiracies of 1831, he was imprisoned for several months in the fortress of Massa. 
After this he was condemned to death, but succeeded in escaping to France. In 1848, 
after an exile of eighteen years, Melegari returned to Italy, and took a large share in 
the public life of his country. He became a Deputy, a Senator, Minister of State, 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs, and died in Rome as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the King of Italy to the Swiss Confederation. 

8 On his banishment from Italy in 1831, Mazzini found an asylum in France, 
where he joined his fellow-exiles, and united the diverse elements among them by the 
bond of a common political creed. The formation of Young Italy, a new association 
destined to replace the old Carbonari sect which had become inoperative through lack 
of any positive belief, dates from the early days of Mazzini’s stay at Marseilles, im- 
mediately after the failure of the first Savoy expedition. At the beginning, the French 
authorities openly encouraged the Italian refugees to enrol volunteers and to make 
warlike preparations. The object of the latter was to enter Savoy and join forces 
with the home conspirators, of whom several belonged to the Piedmontese army. 
But the Sardinian Government was warned in time, and obtained from Louis Philippe 
a promise that military deserters should be givenup. The Prefect of Lyons suddenly 
received orders to disband the men who had enlisted. Some were arrested, others 
shipped to England, Far from allowing himself to be disheartened, Mazzini instantly 
entered on a propaganda in favour of Young Italy, forming committees in the towns 
of the Peninsula, and paving the way everywhere for insurrectional movements. An 
expedition to Savoy was organised once more, but the conspirators were betrayed on 
all sides and driven back into Swiss territory. This miserable failure threw the 
leader of Young Italy into a state of despair. One condemnation to death followed 
another in Piedmont; the prisons were overflowing. His friend, Jacopo Ruffini, 
President of the Genoa committee, killed himself on being arrested, well knowing 
the fate that awaited him. It seemed to Mazzini as if the dying man had bequeathed 
a mission of vengeance, which it behoved him to carry out. 

* Agostino and Giovanni Ruffini. The latter was the author of Doctor Antonio, 
and both were brothers of Jacopo Ruffini. 
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signed in this last town. But the powers became alarmed at the 
presence of the great revolutionist in the centre of Europe. Pressure 
was brought to bear on the Swiss authorities, and persecutions began 
against the refugees. A decree of expulsion was issued against the 
leader of Young Italy. He concealed himself in the house of de- 
voted friends, intending to wait till the violence of the reaction should 
be spent ; but the health of the brothers Ruffini suffered from the 
confined life thrust on them. Mazzini had promised their mother 
he would never desert them : out of regard for his word, and affection 
for his friends, he decided to seek a refuge in England for them and 
himself. The moments preceding his departure mark the most im- 
portant period in his moral existence. He heard every one around 
him despairing of Italy ; desertions were increasing each day ; material 
resources were palpably diminishing; and almost insurmountable 
difficulties were springing up between bim and the object he would 
fain attain. Even his friends were growing suspicious of his inten- 
tions, and of the reasons that impelled him to continue an unequal 
struggle. Then it was that ‘the tempest of doubt’ assailed him. 
Was he wrong, peradventure, and could the world possibly be in the 
right ? He felt like a convicted criminal, conscious of his guilt, yet 
unable to expiate it. After terrible inward conflicts, he suddenly ex- 
perienced perfect tranquillity of mind. The first thought which 
occurred to him was this: ‘ Your temptation has been a temptation 
of egotism. You misunderstand life—life is a mission, Any other 
definition is false.’ 
« - « On that day, I bade a long sad farewell to all the joys and all the experiences 
of individual existence on earth. . . I dug with my own hands the grave, not of 
my affections, . . but of all the desires, exigencies, and ineffable comforts of affec- 
tion ; and I covered that grave with earth so that none might ever know the ego 
buried beneath. For reasons, some of them apparent, some of them unknown, my 
life was, is, and, were it not near its end, would remain, unhappy ; but never since 
that time have I for an instant allowed myself to think that my own unhappiness 
could in any way influence my actions.° 

He started for England in this frame of mind, reaching London 
in the month of January, 1837. The legend which has arisen round 
Mazzini’s name will have it that the passion of love was always un- 
known to him, and that from his youth up he lived like a monk 
observant of his vows. The first of these hypotheses is contradicted 
by the letters which we are now publishing. In them, the figures 
of two women meet us at every turn. The name of one is Giuditta, 
an Italian lady, a widow, and the mother of several children, whose 
too marked patriotism had compromised her, and obliged her to leave 
Italy. She joined the exiles of 1831 at Marseilles, and a connection 
was soon formed between her and Mazzini. Of its nature there can 
be no doubt after reading the following passage in a letter written by 


5 Mazzini: Scritti editi ed inediti, vol. v. 
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him from London to Thomas Emery, on the 22nd of July, 1838: ‘Do 
you not know that Giuditta loves me, that I love her, and that I have 
sworn to love her ?’ 

At the time we are speaking of, the lovers had, however, been 
living apart for some years. Giuditta had returned to Italy in order 
to be near her children, and act as an intermediary between Mazzini 
and the Italian Liberals. In 1834, the correspondence which she 
carried on with him was seized by the police of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. The intercepted letters were, however, sealed up again and 
forwarded to their address. The copies of such passages as it was 
deemed advisable to preserve still exist in the Florence archives.® 
Mazzini was then bound to Giuditta not only by respect for his word, 
but his love for her, whether Platonic or not, was at its height. His 
letters to her are extremely tender : 


My Darling,—How many letters in a few days! I bless you, not once, but a 
thousand times, oh angel of consolation! and I also bless the chance which has 
led to all your letters arriving almost together. My God, how I felt and how I 
still feel the need of them, for you are my life—all else is but sorrow and sadness. 
You write with so much Jove; your letter of the 15th was overflowing with such 
expressions of affection that it thrilled me with joy. Never doubt me; never 
doubt my love; never doubt anything; a doubt would make you guilty—guilty 
towards me ; for during these last days I have been able to fully gauge the force of 
the love that binds me to you. 


I shower kisses on the lock of your hair. You know I always wear a lock of 
your hair on my heart, but I had lost it. 


Giuditta answers in the same strain of sorrow and love: 


I have received your letters of the 6th and 8th, sealed with black. I felt the 
strongest need of seeing your handwriting again, yet the appearance of the letters 
filled me with such terror that I stood trembling and stupefied for some minutes, 
without venturing to open them. The idea that you had written the address re- 
assured me. Yet still I trembled. Now your letters are lying open before me, and 
I am weeping sorely, for I intensely long to see you, if only for a second, that I 
may let my tears fall on your brow, and tell you how weary I am of living. 


Later on, she wrote in another letter : 


Each day that passes proves tome Tama slave, Yet my thoughts, like my 
eyes, turn only towards one object—liberty. 


Their, love, of which patriotism had been the bond and the 
stimulus, was fated to live by tears. Mazzini and Giuditta remained 
separated, meeting in secret from time to time for a few days only. 
. . . The tie between them did not, however, cease to exist, and even 
in old age they were united by a faithful friendship. Though 
unknown to the public at large, this romance of Mazzini’s youth was 
no secret to a few people, whereas the chaste and ideal sentiment 
disclosed in the letters to Thomas Emery has been absolutely hidden. 

“No one was aware of it, save the persons concerned. 


* Archivio segreto della Presidenza del Buon Governo di Toscana. 
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During his stay in Switzerland, the leader of Young Italy made 
the acquaintance of a young girl, whom we will call Magdalen, in a 
house where he was hospitably received. A child still in years, she 
conceived for the exile a feeling of enthusiasm which in time turned 
to love, if the name of love can be given to a perfectly pure senti- 
ment, composed of tender pity and of generous emotion. She was 
barely seventeen or eighteen when Mazzini was forced to quit 
Switzerland, after renouncing all hope of personal happiness in the 
terrible moral crisis already described. Magdalen’s health was 
delicate; the grief of separation, the thought of the poor refugee 
alone in London, suffering misery without consolation or help, made 
her ill; her family and friends became alarmed. They wished 
Mazzini to come back in order to reassure her about his condition. 

He fought against his feelings; he would have given his life for 
her, but he was not free. The first letters addressed to his friend, 
from London, show deep melancholy, bitter discouragement. The 
difference in the standpoints of the two men, which was to estrange 
them later on, is already beginning to appear.’ 


I 
A M. Thomas Emery, Lausanne 


London: August 23, 1837. 

Dear Emery,—lI have delayed writing, but what can I write about? I have no 
news to give you. Ican’t have any; no one can! The world is full of cowardice, 
folly, corruption, and a pulling down of everything! I might write about ideas 
to you. But with what object? In your eyes my ideas are heretical. It is there- 
fore best for me to be silent. Stolzmann® has arrived. I saw him yesterday. 
ile is well, and has brought me Eliza’s and Madame X’s® presents. I will write 
to the latter to-morrow. He also handed me from you some numbers of the 
Jeune Suisse,’ for which I am very grateful. They are not the ones I should 
have wished, but no matter! 

A report is current of my having deserted Young Europe. My answer is 
that Young Europe has deserted me. Does a single one of the men who origin- 
ally signed share the ideas of Young Europe as I understood and still understand 
them?’ So much the worse for those who did not understand or who made 


* Divergencies were inevitable, given their temperaments. L. A. Melegari was 
moderate by instinct, averse to violence, and opposed by the uprightness of his nature 
to the life of a conspirator. He was always ready for action when he judged it 
to be necessary and useful, or when he considered himself pledged to it. When the 
moment came his tolerant, upright, and just mind naturally took the view that the 
constitutional solution, under Carlo Alberto, was the most suitable for pressing needs, 
and the fittest means, in the then state of Europe, to bring about a realisation of unity 
and liberty. 

8 A German refugee whom Mazzini had known in Switzerland. 

* A clever woman of German origin, who threw open her hospitable house to the 
exiles. 

” A paper founded in Switzerland by Mazzini, which had been suspended by 
order of the Government, 
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mental restrictions. You are all of you either materialists or Catholics. Pray join 
Cavaignac'! and Buchez'?; both of them will teach you sustained French 
initiative. The Polish Catholics of C—— have already publicly accepted their 
teaching and proclaimed the fact in print. Young Europe—let me say so this 
once—was the only means of developing a salutary energy amongst the exiles. 
Young Europe was founded with a view to things that will come true, but not for 
us, It was to bea centre, embodying them; at least so I had hoped; it was a 
delusion. You are, all of you, children of the past. May God forgive you, for 
in your case certainly this is merely owing to an error of thought. Now-a-days I 
am surrounded by people who pretend to belong to Young Europe, and who gainsay 
all the Society’s ideas ; by people who only see in ita nominal bond, a series of con- 
spiracies, and not an apostolate, a mission, a voice crying in the wilderness. On all 
sides, both far and near, I only meet with mockery, derision and insults as regards 
my opinions, and all that I have done or attempted to do. 

For the last year I have suffered inwardly in a way that makes me think I am 
immortal. Else I should have died! For the last year I have seen one thing 
after another fall away from me: love, friendship, religion, recollections, poetry, 
sympathy, and this in the most painful manner, with everything that could be 
devised to torture a soul, which only lives by faith in the future and a little 
love... . Iam alone, completely alone, alone with God, with my recollections 
and with my faith. Am I then guilty because no one shares this faith? I am 
forsaking, I am deserting Young Europe because my Young Europe is not yours, 
In doing so, I suffer much more, believe me, thanI tell you. You speak of Rome, 
and you say that I might save Italy by leading her back there. I did intend lead- 
ing Italy back to Rome, but I wished to do more; I wished to lead Europe and 
humanity thither, and encircle Italy with a girdle of nations which should be 
restored to their primal purity. I wished to make Rome the soul of the world, the 
word of God amongst the nations. You also wish to attain the same result, but 
by means of a worn-out gospel from which the Reformation has estranged one half 
of Europe and scepticism the other, by means of a faith which once existed, but 
has now become a philosophy, thanks to you and with your adhesion of a faith 
which you are striving to revive by dint of books, of learned interpretations and 
of sophistical erudition. May God forgive you! You understand neither history, 
nor the law of the times, nor humanity, nor Christ Himself: Christ who died in 
order that humanity might one day become sufficiently emancipated to rise to God 
by its ownstrength. Do not let us speak of this any more. Wedo not belong to a 
generation destined to act. Others will come after us who will act! Nothing 
remains for us but individualism ; we cannot succeed in becoming one, in fusing 
two or three of our personalities into one whole. Do not imagine that I say these 
things without grief. 

The duty of each one of us would be to keep alive if only the name and political 
opinions of Young Italy. Yet since I grew distrustful and withdrew from public 
activity after the failure of the Savoy expedition, not a single adherent of Young 
Italy has ever said ‘ Our leader is old, but Young Italy is immortal!’ No one has 
attempted to found a group which should issue a circular, if only every other 
month! And this notwithstanding what I said at Paris; notwithstanding the 





1 An ardent Republican, born at Paris in 1801. He was the founder of the 
* Society of the Friends of the People,’ and of the ‘ Society of the Rights of Man,’ and 
a brother of General Cavaignac. 

#2 A Belgian politician and political writer, the founder of Carbonarism in France. 
He studied medicines and natural sciences as well. His philosophical and socia] 
works were much talked of at the time they were written. 

13 An Italian patriot and refugee. 
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‘plan which I communicated to Ghiglione** and to others, a plan which, while ruin- 
ing me in the estimation of Italy, might have brought about a renewal of confi- 
dence. Now it is too late. No one can do so any longer. Even if I would I 
could not. I have pawned my mother's ring, my watch, my books, my maps, I 
am looking for employment as a proof reader, yet I cannot find any. Up to now, 
only one article of mine has been accepted, and perhaps it will not be paid for 
before the end of the year. Whatcan Ido? With the exception of tobacco, you 
know that I have no vices. But in order to act, one must live. Therefore I am 
obliged to gain a livelihood. I confine myself, however, to enunciating at random 
a few truths, which I write, forced by necessity, for people who don’t understand 
them. 


. . . . . . . . . 


Do not call me proud any longer, and do not speak to me of an account which 
I shall have to render to God, That sort of thing makes me laugh, but my 
laughter is bitter. . . . I feel I am in a state to present myself before God as pure 
and with as much confidence as all the believers in the world. Henceforward this 
is my one certainty, 

You promised mea long letter about her’ &c, Please write it, that I may know 
all. Iam on bad terms with the exiles of 1821, or rather they are on bad terms 
with me, 


Good-bye. Keep your affection for me, and tell me where you intend going 
when you leave Switzerland. Good-bye. 


II 


A M. Thomas Emery, Montauban” 
London: October 24, 1837. 


Dear A.'°—I have received your letters, and I instantly reply. Your note I 
will give to Stolazmann. I am grieved at the state of your health. Try to take 
care of yourself. It would be very hard to die in exile, without having been able 
to bear testimony to one’s belief. Let us preserve our lives as long as possible. I 
feel very weak, but this comes from my never taking exercise. Still, 1 am in good 
health, but my brain is agitated by so many thoughts . . . and at night I dream 
of such strange and terrible things, that I don’t know how I manage to keep so 
well, 

I don’t read a new book, a review, or an English paper, except a weekly 
periodical. In London no one is a lender; besides, I am reluctant to ask for any- 
thing or to see people. Never have I been so entirely without anything to read. 
I receive the National’? and the Helvetia in exchange for some articles of mine, 
that is all. Still, my material misery, my troubles and privations of every sort, 
are nothing in comparison to my moral misery. Each day I feel more and more 
the isolation and the solitude that surround me. No sensation reaches me from 
without, as I have always lived an inner life and have seen nature through the 
medium of my own feelings. Here I look at the sky, the moon, the earth, as at so 
many dead things, as at a closed book. . . . Man cannot live alone, and there is 
no one who cares to know what I think and feel. When I come home from the 


'* Magdalen. 

's Thomas Emery had quitted Switzerland for the time being, and taken refoge ih 
France. 

** Amedeo. ‘ 1” A French yaper, 
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library, I seem to be entering a house that is not mine, a room that does not belong 

tome. ... They strike me as desolate and empty as the tomb. Life for me is a 

perpetual struggle—an alternation between unspeakable prostration, which, without 

any immediate cause, makes me long to weep and commit childish acts, and a 
spiritual exaltation, which I endeavour to attain by appealing to the full force of 
my convictions on duty, on life, on the mission of man, on self-renunciation. Woe 
to me if I did not believe in these things! I should have already become a Don 
Juan, or worse still, or else I should have killed myself. In the struggle which I 
endure silently and passively, I have at least acquired the certainty that my faith 
is strong, that it has taken root in my innermost self and will die there. 

In the desert of my existence there come, however, rare, too rare moments, 
when I feel a giant, and it seems:as if Ged drew near to sustain me, and as if there 
were still something I could do for the truth. They do not last, but they lend me 
strength for many days. Yet you speak of the scepticism which is displayed in 
my last letters! How can it be that snz,'S who has read what I wrote, and who 
understands my soul, should likewise detect this scepticism and be distressed by 
it? Am I, then, always fated to be the involuntary cause of unhappiness to those 
whose welfare I would fain purchase at the price of my blood? Ia sceptic! Iam 
dissatisfied with what is taking place in the present generation; nay, if you will, 
I am in despair over it; but that has nothing to do with humanity. I am indeed 
hopeless of ever enjoying or being able to confer a ray of happiness, but that has 
nothing todo with my belief. Dd I exist—does ‘anyone exist in order t6 be happy ? 
Uf happiness were to be found on earth, would there be any meaning in a future 
life? Have I not said a thousand times, that this life is but the first stage of 
another ; that man has been placed in the world by God for the accomplishment of 
a mission, irrespective of the consequences to himself individually ? Have I not 
said a thousand times that, while carrying out this mission, man must be free from 
external preoccupations; that the supreme law of life is to be found in God, in the 
conscience, in the study of the progressive life of humanity; that, were the whole 
universe to perish around him, man ought still to continue bearing witness to his 
faith; that, the more the wicked increase and multiply, the greater the duty of 
those who hold the truth ; that, the more revoltingly selfishness manifests itself, 
the more man should feel the necessity of combating it and destroying the very 
germ in the education of the future; that, the more scepticism invades all minds, 
the more he should sanctify his own by faith, and make of it a temple consecrated to 
God? I have said all this a thousand times, and have you ever heard me abjure 
these beliefs? Have you ever known me compound with mediocrity and self- 
interest, with the dominant vices of the day ? 

I complain, it is true, because I ama man, and because disillusionment of a cer- 
tain sort causes me such great pain that I cannot help suffering ;. but why do you 
wish to interpret a complaint as a revolt? I may be weak at times; my words 
belong to human speech, and do not properly express the deepest feelings of the 
soul, Christ, too, once said, ‘My God, remove this cup from Me.’ Did He doubt 
on that account ? Was He the less holy? To suffer does not mean to change. I 
have never felt so religious as during the last months. All I feel and experience 
is a proof to me that my beliefs are true: I see the state of dissolution of indivi- 
dualism, to which the absence of religious opinions must necessarily lead. I see the 

cause of our party's temporary ruin in this absence of religious opinions, In it I 
find the explanation of all the phenomena which sadden us. I know, moreover, 
that I have been born at an epoch in which I shall not witness the accomplishment 
of my desires. We shall die, I fear, in the period of transition. With the faith 
that I have in the future, I feel the crushing want of harmony between my soul 
and the world of to-day. But is that a reason for my becoming estranged from 















Magdalen. 
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God? I have never prayed to Him withso much fervour as now for the few beings 
who are dear to me, and love me. Let those who love me pray for me also, and 
let us strengthen one another. Here below, we can only help one another by faith, 
affection and prayer. In the beyond, we shall understand one another better. 
Meanwhile, let us fraternise with our souls; let us unite them in the same ardent 
faith in God; let us display the same smile of resignation when face to face with 
the evils and sorrows cf life; let us console one another by the thought that we 
do not stand alone when we pray, when we suffer, when we love. 

Perhaps each one of us has need of the faith of another in order to withstand, 
Perhaps—and the idea has often occurred to me—the ray of vitality and strength 
which sometimes cheers me is but the prayer of a kind-hearted creature who is 
thinking of me at that moment. Do not deprive any of this consolation by your 
doubts. Do not deprive me of the satisfaction of believing that my solitary thoughts 
and prayers may likewise give some little strength to those who suffer. . . . Tell 
her?” all this, you who best know my convictions; be my surety to her. My be- 
liefs may not be those of others; they are not yours, but they spring in me from 
an inward inspiration, which comes from God. Far above ail creeds there is God— 
there is the consciousness of the soul’s immortality ; there is the faith in the ex- 
istence of other worlds, where we shall be nearer to God; there is the feeling of a 
necessary progress which must lead us to God; of a virtue which cannot but resist 
every trial; of a constant self-sacrifice; of a love for humanity, in whose midst 
God has placed us; of a worship of prayer, of love, of divine poetry. . . . In this I 
am at one with you, with all. And if my heart is conscious of impulses that carry 
far beyond this sphere ; if I seem to grasp the link that binds all religions to the 
successive and ever vaster evolutions of the Divine plan; if Iseem to behold beyond 
all Churches, Catholic, Protestant, or others, a vaster fane, which, resting on them 
all, embraces them all; if I seem to see, not man as an individual, but humanity 
as a whole, bowing down in unity and devotion in this temple, am I less religious 
than you for that? One day, perhaps, I shall be able to express my ideas, give 
utterance to what I imagine end foresee, point out the course that I have followed, 
and you will then perceive with what tenderness I have weighed the various reli- 
gious forms and expressions, which I reject as exclusive, because I have found in 
myself something that includes, comprehends, and explains them all as a great 
educational plan of God for humanity. Meanwhile, do not judge or condemn me 
on the strength of a phrase. Have confidence in my heart. I have repeated 
several things which I have already told you, and with which you agree—but I 
was not thinking of you alone in writing them. 

Good-bye. Write to me, and give me news of her and of the others. If you can 
help me about Foscolo, do so, but I am not fit just now to discuss anything else. 
Continue to care for me, and believe me to be 

Your GIUSEPPE. 


lil 


A M. Thomas Emery, Montauban 
London: March 7, 1838. 
Dear A.—I am filled with gratitude towards you for the lock of hair.*’ It shall 


he sacred to me, and I will religiously preserve the secret. I have received a letter 
from Madame X,”' which I have not yet answered. I will reply in a few days. 


* Magdalen lived at Lausanne with her father and mother, but Thomas Emery 
was in constant correspondence with the X family. 
% ‘What is meant is a lock of Magdalen’s hair which Mazzini wished to have. She 
was then quite a child, 
1 Magdalen’s mother, with whom Mazzini kept up a close correspondence. 
Vor. XXXVII—No. 219 3 F 
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You continue not to mention her to me. I don’t mention her either, as I don’t know 
what to say. My heart is greatly troubled, yet I have not the slightest consola- 
tion to offer, The thought that she is perhaps praying for me whilst I am praying 
for her is sometimes wonderfully soothing to me; I seem to be the stronger and 
the better in consequence.... But the feeling that she is suffering on my 
account weighs very heavily on my soul. I would be willing even to forego her 
thoughts and prayers, could she but forget me and find elsewhere a love that 
consoled her, She is still so young and capable of so much happiness. 

I am wearing myself out by searching for reviews and papers for which to 
write, as I don’t know how to manage. I have pawned my cloak in order to be 
able to smoke—the one thing which it seems to me imp dssible to do without. 
And to-day the wind is howling like a fury. The rent is paid, and the little that 
we eat assured for some time tocome. [But that is all, and we don’t know what 
to do about small expenses, which are, however, quite indispensable, Three months 
have elapsed without one review having published the smallest thing of mine, I 
ghall see what happens the first days of next month. You would laugh could 
you read the flood of praises with which my articles are returned. Notwith- 
standing all my efforts, I cannot succeed in writing so as to please the taste of 
others. My ideas and my style terrify. . . . All that is antiquated in my eyes is 
novel in the eyes of the English ; I dare not speak of a mission of humanity, of 
continual progress, of socialism. It is considered an enigma when I say that there 
is one epoch for individualism and another for association. Sutlice it to remark 
that, when people here write on the subject of existing historical systems in 
France, they don’t go beyond eclecticism, which is looked upon as unique, pre- 
dominant, and very bold. 

Each day I feel more and more the need of an organ that shall belong entirely 
to us; such a paper, for instance, as the old Globe, or a review appearing once a 
month or less frequently; of a periodical, in short, which shall openly bear on its 
title-page the words Young Europe—the paper or review of the three nations, 
But the circumstances in which I find myself preclude my even dreaming of such 
plans. 

Meanwhile, I must live! No one will accept my ideas as they suggest them- 
selves to me, or pay for them. Therefore, during these days—which I hope are 
the last—I must submit, not to prostitute my ideas—I would rather die than do 
so—but to commit moral suicide, to write articles on matters that bore me, to col- 
lect anecdotes about celebrated men and what not! 

I am no longer intimate with Gioberti. He repents having written about 
Young Italy, he has become an ultra-Catholic once more, and in politics he follows 
the doctrine of the golden mean. He believes in the liberalism of the throne, and 
in all the dreams P.*? harboured at his death. As to Gastone,** he is not to be 
thought of, and if they do so secretly, it will be at their own risk and peril. I 
will no longer make the slightest compromise with anyone, as all is useless except 
to live and die faithful to our convictions. I say our in order to deceive one 
another, as it were; for, as a matter of fact, no two of us think alike on any single 
subject. 

Had I money enough for printing expenses, and were I writing a book for the 
Young Italy of the future, I would do so in a harsher, more intolerant, more ex- 
clusive manner than heretofore; not out of a reactionary spirit, of which I have 
not a particle, but because our generation of patriots sickens me, and as long as 
they are not dishonoured in the eyes of all, Italy will not arise from the dead, 


*2 An Italian patriot. 
23 An allusion to Carlo Alberto, whose undecided character recalled that of Gaston 
a’ Orléans, brother of Louis the Thirteenth, 
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Good-bye: continue to love me. My letters are empty and absolutely useless, 
but it is not my fault. Take care of yourself as much as possible, and believe me 
to be 


Your GIvsEPPE. 
IV 
A M. Thomas Emery, Montauban 


London: July 2, 1838. 

I am without news of Eliza,** and, judging by the symptoms of her illness, 
T greatly fear that the first which I receive may be fatal. Have I not been in 
contact with her? Did she not feel a childlike enthusiasm for me? Did she not 
call herself my little sister ? Necessarily, then, she was bound to incur the unmerited 
curse which I carry about with me. If a catastrophe were to happen, I should 
regret it, less for her than for her mother and sister. Madame X’s long silence—I 
don’t mean towards me, for I had promised to write a second time to her—but 
towards Stolzmann, fills me with anxiety for her herself. In her last letter she did 
not speak of herself or of the others, only of Magdalen. Three nights ago I dreamt 
that she had arrived in London. A note in her own handwriting summoned me to 
the hotel where she was alone in despair, having lost both mother and sister. The 
first part of my dream will certainly not come true, but the second may, I am 
afraid, as several dreams of mine have been realised. I hope you, or the others, 
will soon give me tidings of her. Do me the favour not to mention America, I 
have a strong antipathy to the very name of that country. 


Vv 
A M. Thomas Emery, Montauban 
, July 22, 1838. 

Dear A.—Why inflict useless tortures on me? Why propose my writing 
to Magdalen, and why do so with the words, ‘ What do you mean to do for 
this unfortunate child’? ‘You ask me if my intentions are in accordance with 
the only possible ending to such a pure love, and other things of the sort. My 
God! Am I in any way able to console her? Can I have any intentions? Am 
I free? God knows Iam not. I am in the eyes of society and of men, who only 
recognise de facto ties; but before my own heart and before God, who takes 
cognisance of promises, I am not. Do you not know that Giuditta * loves me, that 
I love her, and that I have sworn to love her? Do you not know that she too, 
poor woman, is alone in the world, constrained to wander about the gates of the 
town where her children live without being able to penetrate inside, and that even 
from afar my love affords her some consolation? Do you not know that the 
passions of her soul are strong and powerful, and that were the only person by 
whom she considers herself really beloved to deal her such a blow, it would be a 
cruel betrayal? Has she any other friend who gives her a little pleasure? And, 
had she another, 1 would not love her the less. Even in that case, and did the 
duty seem imperative of preserving another fellow-creature from eternal 
unhappiness, should I succeed in the attempt? Could I still confer happiness on 
a virgin soul, I whose soul is sombre, exhausted by disappointments, grown 
distrustful from treacheries experienced, sore with grief, and overcome by such a 


feeling of despair that it could not even be dispelled by the caresses of an angel 
like Magdalen ? 


** Madame X’s youngest daughter, whom Mazzini called his little sister. 

* An Italian lady, celebrated for her patriotism, between whom and Mazzini 
there existed an affection of many years’ standing. Their correspondence was seized 
by the Tuscan police, and can be seen in the Florence archives. 


3Fr2 
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Have I any right, either, to unite this angel’s fate to mine, when three, six, ten 
months later I may be forced to tear myself away from her love in order to confront 
mortal dangers, and condemn her perhaps to eternal sorrow ? But these are idle 
conjectures, for Giuditta loves me, and I love her. 

Then why urge me to do what is impossible? Why compel me to realise that 
I am alone, that probably I shall always be alone, yet that it need not be? . 
Do you suppose that, forsaken as I am by everyone, I lightly renounce the presence 
ef a being like her—a young, pure, intelligent, religious, enthusiastic, God-given 
ereature, into whose heart I might pour out the world of feelings, dreams, beliefs, 
and faith existing in me, and which will die with me? Do you suppose that I do 
not have to endure long, endless hours of loneliness, only comparable to the 
loneliness of the damned—hours so desolate that they fill me with terror, so 
painfully wearisome that they make me long for death? Do you suppose that 
daring such hours I would not, if I could, even at the price of my blood, seek out a 
breast on which to lean my head, a friendly hand to caress my brow? .. . No, I 
ean do nothing for her; I feel this, and it is not the least of my sorrows. I would 
give anything except my hopes, and even my blood, to console her! Were I sure 
that she would love me to the last, the correspondence between us might be 
of some use, as in that case fraternal relations with me would be of some slight 
comfort to her. But were she to succeed in forgetting me, were I to die within 
the year—which has become a possibility—were she for any reason to find 
happiness eventually thrcugh someone else, would not the correspondence you 
propose do harm? Iam a bad judge in the question, as I am not judging coolly. 
Do you decide; or, what is better, let her decide for herself. Then tell me what I 
am todo. But, reflect carefully. A correspondence carried on secretly, of which 
the first words must be, ‘ We shall never be united,’ is a serious matter, only to be 
undertaken in order to prevent some desperate revolution. Anyhow, I repeat, 
though unfortunately everything is useless, that if this or anything else—I make 
but one exception—can do her good, you must tell me so. I shall be eternally 
grateful to those who can point out any means of consoling her. 

As to Giuditta, she is not in London, and will not come. She has not left, and 
will not leave, Parma. I shall remain alone in London or elsewhere until the day 
T can find an opportunity of engaging in some enterprise which shall finally cut the 
Gordian knot that is tightening each hour around me, yet without putting an end 
t© my existence. 


VI 
A M. Thomas Emery, Lausanne 


September 24, 1838. 


You defend your expression, ‘ Ad un santo fiori,’ *° in such a way as to throw the 
gravamen of the implied doubt on me. If you were not thinking of what is no 
Yonger in my hands,” how-could you suppose that this condition was necessary ? 
and when I wrete to her, of what evil object did you imagine me capable? I 
understood your phrase as I did—there was no other means of explaining it— 
precisely because I could not possibly suspect you of such distrust. For the rest, 
¥ refer you to my last letter. 

T hope you will write and give me news of her health, to which, alas! time 
furnishes no remedy. I still trust it may to her love. What she, perhaps, loves 
im me is my faith, my love for my country and for humanity, my writings, the 
constancy displayed in the work which I have undertaken, and in its propagation. I 
liad imagined that distance, inaction, and a silence of nearly two years, would lead 


26 An Italian proverb meaning ‘ Flowers to a saint.’ 
= The reference here is probably to a letter written by him to Magdalen. 
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her to think that, like others, I had changed, and was incapable of remaining 
faithful to my mandate. Such was my bitter hope. But she comes before 
everything, so if it be necessary to strip me of the qualities with which she 
invests me in order to restore her peace of mind, do so, only do not say, like her 
mother, that I have abjured all affection. Depict me as I am, a man like every 
other; take from me the poetry with which she surrounds me; point out my 
faults, and not my few virtues. Perhaps the blankness of soul caused by ruining 
me in her opinion, which might at first give rise to suffering no less acute than her 
present sorrow, would hereafter lead to her forming other interests. I am now 
saying things against which I rebel whilst writing them, but I say them, instigated 
by my strong desire to see an improvement in her condition. I am also moved by 
irritation against myself and against fate. The latter has always prevented my 
making anyone happy on earth, and condemned me not only to be myself unhappy, 
lonely, tempest-tossed, and deprived of consolation, but also to be an instrument of 
misfortune to those whose pathway I long to strew with flowers. 


VIL 


A M. Thomas Emery, Lausanne 
November 21, 1838. 


Later on we will speak of the things of this world, now let us speak of 
ourselves. I know no better way of dispelling irony and the appearance of 
scepticism than by talking of the affections and evoking the image of an angel. What 
isshe doing? Do you suppose that Ido not often pray for her? If you only knew 
how frequently I mingle my plans of a journey tu Switzerland with the thought of 
seeing her, even for one hour, with the idea of telling her that in this life I can neither 
be happy myself nor make her happy, but that I am her brother and she must be 


my sister, my guardian angel, and intercede with God lest I die a sceptic and a mis- 
anthrope. . . . Then I reflect that this would be worse, and that even were I to go to 
Switzerland I ought not to see her again. . . . I hear from Stolzmann that, as I 
feared, she has begun to cough once more. Give me news of her in your turn. As 
I wrote to the mother, it is a mistake not to take the girl for the winter to Italy, 
Nice, or elsewhere. A protracted cough so easily carries off a young creature. My 
sister also died of a slight cough. I am not thinking of Magdalen alone, but also 
of others. In my eyes, those who die in innocency and virtue are one degree less 
unfortunate than the living; but we are on earth, and the conviction of their 
happiness does not suffice, as she would wish, to diminish our grief. In order to 
enjoy the fraternity of souls we need to be equipped with the same organs, to 
live the same life. I believe in the survival of love. I believe that the souls of 
my sister, of my earliest friend, hover round me full of love, that they inspire me 
with Strength, and are gratified when I think of them. Yet each loved one, as he 
goes down into the grave, deepens the furrows on my brow, and fills my being with 
fresh bitterness. Then my thoughts turn to her, Were she to die, how distressed 
both she and her mother would feel at the idea that she might have been saved ! 

For a long time past I have had no news of Giuditta. Purely on her account 
I had hoped for an amnesty in the Duchy of Modena, but apparently there is no 
longer any question of one, Lately an amnesty was counted on at Genoa with 
such certainty that mothers were already tracing out the return journey of their 
sons. Without believing in it, 1 wished for one, of course not for myself. On 
the contrary, I trusted that the fears of the Government would spare me the 
terrible struggle between the longing to embrace my family and the pain of 
accepting a favour from the oppressors of my country. Still, I wished for am 
amnesty for the sake of others. Why should people who no longer recognise that 
an exile has a mission, who only see defeat in banishment, or else a proof that there 
exists a power superior to their own—why should such people remain in exile? I 
ardently wish to remain alone, But this is idle talk. 
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VII 
A M, Thomas Emery, Lausanne 


London: February 22, 1839, 

Dear A.— The news you give me of Magdalen is less alarming than before, but 
it is alarming nevertheless. In her last letter, Madame X speaks of her as not 
being very well, without any apparent fear of serious consequences. But a mother 
always deceives herself, and I don’t put any faith in the information she gives me. 
I wrote to her lately, insinuating that it would be a good thing for her daughter to 
spend the winter in the South, at Nice or elsewhere. As, unfortunately, she does 
not suppose the girl to be seriously ill, she v. 1] pay no attention to my advice. I 
believe Magdalen will recover, but I am perhaps deluded by my wishes. God 
knows how I beseech Him, from the bottom of my heart, to shorten the years still 
allotted to me, and to spare me this grief. . . . I had hoped to make a short stay 
with you this year, but more and more obstacles present themselves as time goes 
by; financial difficulties stop me, then the thought of my mother, to whom I am 
loth to cause fresh anxiety ; and there are other reasons as well. 

To the floods of bitterness that swept over me lately has succeeded a dull 
calmness—a dead blank, a violent despairing peace, as Dante has it. My faculties 
are dwindling away, and I am aware that actiou alone, but action in the true sense 
of the word, could revive them. I look around me, I dream of many plans: all 
are impracticable, owing to the absoute want of resources. 







I come back to her. I do not quite know on what terms you are together, and 
whether you ever speak of me. If you do, tell her from me—for you may speak 
in my name—that I shall spend my whole life alone. Tell her I already live alone 
in the midst of mankind under such painful circumstances that I should sink into 
scepticism and blasphemy but for the pure and beloved beings who, though far 
away, are ever present to my heart, who pray for me, and the thought of whom 
gives me strength. Tell her that, were she to die, her image, which now appears 
to me asa sad, yet holy and purifying memory, would haunt me with remorse— 
unmerited remorse, yet still remorse. Tell her, that if ever the opportunity should 
occur, which I desire and seek for, of exposing myself for the love of our country 
and of our faith, I should be fortified, and perhaps preserved from dangers, by the 
idea that her prayers and good wishes accompany me. 

Tell her that I shall think of her in the midst of peril, as of the one sister whom 
I still possess. Tell her all this, which I cannot put into words, but which I feel, 
and which you perhaps may divine. 

















Tell me about her and her sister. 
time, 


I am writing to her mother at the same 


IX 
A M. Thomas Emery, Lausanne 






April 8, 1839. 

I have received your letter. I cannot tell you the impression produced on me 
by the sad news.** What canI say? These accumulated blows and misfortunes, 
falling on the most innocent heads, strike me as an injustice. I shall become 
neither sceptical nor rebellious—that would be a sheer impossibility—but my soul 
is pervaded by a bitterness which is destroying my peace of mind and the quiet 
resignation of my faith. 1 feel more weary of life, more disgusted with it than I 














28 Madame X had just lost one of her daughters. 
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can express. It is terrible not to enjoy quiet, even for six months at a time; to 
expect some fresh sorrow with each letter—to know beforehand the impossibility 
of reckoning on any joy; and observe that I ask nothing for myself, I only mean 
the joy of others, There is not one amongst all the beings to whom I wish the 
good that has never fallen to my lot whose future does not seem unutterably sad 
to me. To not one of them could I give a single day’s happiness, Everything in 
private life impresses me as sombre and dreary ; in public life I only see gloom, 
isolation and weakness. My mother and my belief are obstacles to my committing 
suicide ; but for them I would cease to exist. 

At the present moment I am awaiting letters from you. Heaven knows what 
news they will bring. I have written to Madame X, or rather to Magdalen, for I 
thought more of the latter, I confess, while writing, than of the poor mother. I 
can't myself remember what I said. How is it possible to offer any consolation 
when one is incompetent to put into words what one longs to express? In accord- 
ance with your advice, I added that, circumstances permitting, I would take a 
journey to Switzerland this year, and such is really my intention, But I don’t 
possess sufficient money to go ten miles away from here. Do you know that, since 
my arrival in London, I have never been able to economise the 5/. necessary to 
redeem a diamond ring of my mother’s which I pawned to meet the exigencies of 
the first months? . . . Do you know that I have not been able to get back my 
cloak during the entire winter? When money does come, it is absorbed by the 
arrears. It would be a long and useless matter to explain how we have reached 
this point. The fact is that we literally cannot live here; but the others don’t 
recognise this, and can’t admit the possibility of living anywhere else. I admit it 
—I who am ready for any sort of life; but I have sworn not to separate myself 
from them, and I cannot break my word. But let us leave this subject. Let us 
talk seriously and frankly. Do you think I should act wisely to come, and that 
my presence would do her good ? Supposing I see her two or three times before 
other persons, how ought I to behave towards her? But, supposing I were to see 
her alone? . . . As I can only say one thing to her, ‘ Be my sister,’ what will be 
the result of the interview? Serenity, or a still more violent storm? Alas! the 
more I consider, the more I hear a voice say to me: ‘ You ought not to see her 
again.’ I hope little from time—her soul seems to me one of those which do not feel 
its effects. Yet, what if time were to weaken her recollection of me, and I were to 
prevent the possibility by meeting her once more? Give me your advice now, al- 
though my coming is uncertain. . . . Don’t you see that I had betterdie! Heaven 
knows what evil I may yet be destined to witness, and perhaps even to commit, 
involuntarily, 


x 
A M. Thomas Emery, Lausanne 


London: May 24, 1839. 


Dear A,— I have received your letter of the 7th ult., which I had been expect- 
ing for a long time, and a day later came one from poor Madame X, which I have 
already answered. I addressed myself, I confess, less to the mother than to the 
daughter, as it was of the latter I was thinking as I wrote. Had I dared, and had 
I not been kept back by the constant fear of making matters worse, I would have 
liked to write directly to the daughter. I would have liked to state more clearly 
to her what I said in a veiled way to her mother. I would have liked to tell her 
that she cannot, that she must not, die: that she cannot, that she must not, trans- 
form her image—which now appears to me sad indeed, yet sacred and consolatory 
as that of an angel, whose prayers ever follow me—into a vision of remorse and 
terror, making me hate myself, destroying the remaining strength, virtue and in- 
telligence which I must still consecrate to my country, causing me to fail in 
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the mission bequeathed to me by our martyrs, especially in the one I have 
inherited from our poor Giacomo.”’ Is it my fault if I am condemned to live alone 
and unhappy? Ah! if she but knew under what a burden my soul is fainting! If 
she but knew the inexpressible bitterness which takes hold of me when I gauge 
the isolation of my life, when I feel that I shall die without having known or 
given—and this troubles me the most—a single day of happiness, she would 
take pity on me too, and recognise that I have almost a right to an effort on her 
part! 

Why should she welcome the idea of death? Why should she hasten the end 
by yielding without a struggle to the grief that consumes her? Life is burden- 
some to me also, very burdensome; I, too, might wish to escape from a fatality 
which I cannot overcome, and I would have done so but for my mother and my 
faith. Is there any inequality of destiny between us? Am I, forsooth, less solitary 
than she? Am I less made for love? Which of us two is the more punished? 
Had we met twenty years ago on this earth, should I have been less happy than 
she? ‘To-day things are what they are. Ino longer belong to myself. I belong 
to God, to my country, to the martyrdom of sqlitude. I shall live on alone, but 
for all that my heart is not silent, my soul has not the less need of life. Were 
she to die, she would deal me a final blow, she would annihilate me. 


God is my witness that I give all I can. My soul is the sister of hers, and how 
well I have felt this during these days when she has been passing through a pain- 
ful crisis. I give all I can; why should she not give me all that our fate allows? 
Why should she not be a sister to me, and find some alleviation in the tie? I had 
three sisters, and only one remains. She loves me, but her education, the family 
into which she has entered, the distance at which we live, and the stamp of her 
character, prevent her from understanding and sympathising with what takes 
place in this soul of mine. She does not enter into the faith that inspires me, she 
does not grasp the mysteries of my moral existence ; she suffers with me, because I 
suffer, but not because of the cause of my sufferings. She might be the sister who 
understands me, the sister of my exile and my misfortunes. Let her assume the 
position of a being, forbidden by God to make me happy here below, but who knows 
that we shall meet in the beyond, where she can make me happy, and who watches 
over me meanwhile, so that I may not become unworthy of that other life. The 
affections of earth merely represent a single moment; what takes its rise here 
below is but a principle, an aspiration. If the end is not found in this world, it 
is found elsewhere. We both of us believe that this life is but a journey, a day of 
the scul’s great journey ; let us perform it with resignation, taking comfort oxe 
and another in the thought that each passing hour is perhaps drawing nearer the 
lines of our destiny, which, by no fault of ours, can never meet in this world. 
Why does she wish to separate herself from me and my life still more than is the 
case now? Why does she wish to leave this world while I am still here? Why 
should she not continue to protect me by her prayers? She would pray for me in 
heaven, it is true, but I should not know it! ... 

In my isolation I might perhaps forget her, abjure my mission, and forsake all 
that she rightly loves in me. Our union can only be a mystical, a spiritual union, 
but this is already much! We are indeed exiled one from the other, yet her tender 
soul must feel what the knowledge means to a banished man, that somewhere in the 
world there is a being who thinks of him, whose good wishes follow him, who 
understands his duties and prays that he may succeed in accomplishing them. 
Moreover, life is short without hastening its flight ; it passes rapidly away. Entreat 
her, therefore, to live, to take care of herself, to wish to live for her mother, for her 





*” Giacomo Ruffini, born in 1833, a martyr of the Italian cause, and a brother of 


Giovanni Ruffini, Mazzini’s companion in exile, and the author of Doctor Antonio, ara 
of several other works, 
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sisters, for all her family, for me also, who am her brother. Entreat her to do 
this . . . and let me hear news of her as soon as possible. 

As yet I can tell you nothing about myself, nor can I be sure whether I shalk 
come or not this autumn. As I wrote to Madame X, I wish to come, and I wilk 
do all that is possible to come, but I cannot positively promise. There are a 
thousand difficulties hard to get over. You are acquainted with some, but not 
with all. I long, and I am afraid to come. The victory between desire and fear 
depends on circumstances which I cannot as yet foresee. 

Write to me, and never cease to love me. 

GIUSEPPE. 
XI 
A M, Thomas Emery, Lausanne 
London: July 21, 1839. 


Dear Friend,—Yesterday I received from Madame X a letter which gratified 
me in one respect by the affection she shows me, yet saddened me in another; for 
she says, in a few words about her daughter, that the girl continues to cough and to 
waste away. I regret she did not follow the doctor’s advice and go to Wisburg. 
How can she suppose that, in the event of my coming to Switzerland, I would not 
seek her out wherever she were? Does she, then, imagine that I do not think of 
her? that I do not love her as a sister, as I am forbidden to love her otherwise ? 
God is my witness that, if I ardently long to take the journey, it is entirely on 
her account! I know, however, as [ have already told you several times, that 
it will do us no good to meet again; on the contrary, we shall suffer the more. 
Still, I will come, but solely for her sake. For the moment it is impossible. My 
position is such that, far from being able to leave England, I could not quit 
this town! I had counted on some articles issued in different papers, but my hopes 
have vanished. There are not two shillings in my pocket, and in the meantime I 
exist by running into debt. I am beginning to ask myself whether I shall ever 
succeed in getting out of my difficulties, 

Though we live very poorly, we spend every day more than we receive from 
home. It is absolutely impossible for us to live in London, yet the others *° don’t 
recognise this, and how are their eyes to be opened? Therefore, I can only say 
this much: as soon as I have the money strictly necessary for the journey, I will 
start, and I will do all that depends on me to hasten the moment. I am doing 
some work, but the monthly review which takes my articles doesn’t pay for them. 
It was on the point of failure ; we offered to try to give it fresh life on condition 
of being paid if successful. I shall attempt writing for other periodicals, but access 
to them is made difficult by my ideas, which I neither can nor will change. How- 
ever, whatever happens, I shall receive from home before 1840 a sum which, when 
added to what I shall get here, will, I think, allow me to make a move. Before 
then there is no chance of my doing so. And at that time she will be in France 
at her sister's, But the possibility of my arrival must not lead her to alter her 
plans; if it did, I should feel real remorse. 

As soon as I have the necessary amount it shall be put aside for use at the 
proper moment. Thank her for the message sent me through you. Tell her that 
I shall bless her if she promises to take care of herself; tell her, if she consents to. 
listen, that she is infinitely dearer to me than she imagines, that I think and dream 
of her every day, and that her life is an absolute necessity to me. . . . Tell her all 
you can conceive of on my behalf; you will never go beyond what I long to say to- 
her. I will reply to her mother in a few days. 

I know you are intimate with Sainte-Beuve and Mickiewicz. God preserve: 
me from excommunication ! 

Write to me, and believe me to be Yours, GIvsEPPE. 


%* The Ruffini. 
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XII 
A M. Thomas Emery, Lausanne 


London: September 14, 1839, 


Dear A.—I have received your letter of the 6th. Forgive my long silence. I 
have been so occupied, so overwhelmed with work, that I have put off writing till 
now. I wrote to Madame X a few days before receiving your letter—I will soon 
write again to both of you. 

_ A letter received by Stolzmann informed me that Magdalen was to leave home, 
but it contained no positive news of her health, neither does yours. Yet you make 
some very disquieting allusions to her condition. As I foresee the possibility of 
her departure, I have told Madame X that if, as I hope, I am able to put my plan 
into execution, [ will warn her of it a fortnight or three weeks in advance, But 
you shall be warned a full month beforehand, so that, without hastening her return, 
which might destroy all the good done by the change of air, Magdalen may know 
in time of the hour of my arrival. As to the plan itself, I tell you—and I repeat 
once more—that the sole obstacle is the absolute want of money. I repeat, abso- 
lute. By alluding to vanished hopes, as you do, with a certain bitterness, you 
merely add another to my many sorrows. 

Though I am aware that the results of a journey to Switzerland will be evil 
rather than good, yet, believe me, 1 would be ready to take it ten times over. I 
shall only know my fate in the first days of January, and till then I can neither 
come to any decision nor attempt to write anything: consequently Magdalen must 
not think of travelling during this very cold month. She ought to remain in 
France until she hears from Lausanne what my intentions are, and she must believe 
that I will do all in my power to fulfil my promise. 

I shall regret your leaving Switzerland, for 1 know of no one except yourself 


in whom I can repose perfect trust. I make no exceptions, however; if your life 
is to be made easier by going away, do so by all means. You will be equally useful 
in France. I shall also regret your departure for Magdalen’s sake. Your presence, 
and the affection which you show her and all her family, are a support to her. 
Good-bye. 


Ever your GIUSEPPE, 
XI 


A M. Thomas Emery, Lausanne 
London : April 28, 1840. 


Dear A.—My long silence must have made you think that I was absent on a 
journey, and this letter, when you receive it, will produce a sad impression on you, 
as sad as the one I am under as I write, Yet it is not my fault, and you could 
not say more to me than I do to myself. ‘You cannot change fate, nor make what 
is impossible possible. Money is necessary for a journey, and I have none. I had 
counted on some writings of mine for which as yet I have found no publisher. 
Then, other things also have happened, as I wrote to Madame X a few days ago. ... 
The Rufiinis’ father is dead. Their mother, about whom we felt great anxiety, is 
still living, but she has seen all her sons die one after another, except the two 
with me (?) (Il y a ici une erreur évidente, ce me semble); and now she has lost 
her husband. She is quite alone, . . and before dying she longs to embrace them, 
to fortify them with her blessing for the years of exile still lying before them. I 
crave this blessing for her and for them. The words of their aged mother might 
perhaps restore the active religious life and faith which they no longer possess. 
Consequently an interview must take place between them. Now, if she leaves 
Italy, she would wish to see me, if only for one day. I shall never be able to scrape 
together sufficient money for two journeys, and, if this difficulty did not exist, I 
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could not possibly undertake two journeys in the same year without danger. The 
attention of the police is being awakened everywhere with regard to us. I dare 
not expose myself at this moment, when all my work has to be done over again ; 
as soon as it is finished I shall be quite indifferent as to my life! I must therefore 
arrange matters in such a way as to conciliate both my duties. Perhaps by staying 
a few days longer with you all I may gain what will balance the delay. The sole 
obstacle to the success of my friends’ plan is the want of financial means, but this 
difficulty will be infallibly overcome this year. It’s the only thing of which I feel 
sure; and, as to the moment, be my spokesman with Magdalen. Tell her every- 
thing ; her delicate feelings will teach her to understand my position and prevent 
any misinterpretation of the delay on my part; misinterpretation would add a 
fresh sorrow to those we are already enduring. 


XIV 
A M. Thomas Emery, Lausanne 


London: July 21, 1840. 


Dear A.—Do you intend writing to me, or do you not? Are you punishing 
me because I am forced to put off my departure owing to my absolute want of 
money, to the complications arising out of the death of the Ruffinis’ father, and to 
the necessity of avoiding all risks at this particular moment, when the circulars of 
the Central Government to that of Soleure state that Iam at Granges, and give 
orders to have me watched ? or else, has something happened which you don’t wish 
to tell me? I have not had a line either from you or from Madame X for weeks. 
. « » I know nothing of Magdalen’s health or of yours. Since I have regained my 
energy, you who used to spur me on and to reproach me with my inertia have 
ceased to write yourself. Send me a few lines, I beg of you, about yourself, about 
her, and then about anything else you like. If you do, I will write more fully 
than is possible to-day. 

Here and elsewhere things are being slowly reorganised. At Paris we have 
determined enemies: Borgia,>' Mamiani,** and many others. Our people are some- 
what timid and undecided (and meet together in a haphazard fashion in the pro- 
vinces ???). We shall see our way more clearly in a little time. 

Ever yours, Giusrrre. 


XV 
A M. Thomas Emery, Lausanne 


London: October 2, 1840. 


I don’t quite understand what you say of the unpractical spirit shown in the 
general directions which I sent to you. If by practical spirit you mean organisation, I 
may remark that it was necessary to confine ourselves to indispensable generalities, 
on account of the necessary distinction to be made between Italy and foreign countries, 
and even between different parts of Italy. As to the sincerity of the respect shown 
to religion, it seems to me that it is proved, and proved very positively, by the way 
in which the directions are drawn up. Allow me to add that this respect is neces- 
sarily sincere, as my beliefs, whatever they be, are quite as sincere as yours or 
those of anyone else. If by religious belief you mean the Christian, the Roman 
Catholic belief exclusively, you cannot possibly demand such a declaration either 
from me or from the association. I am neither a Christian nor a Roman Catholic, 
as these terms are understood nowadays. Most members of the association are 


*! An Italian refugee. 

* Terenzio Mamiani della Rovere, a patriot and an eminent philosopher. He 
played an important part in the liberation of Italy, and was a Minister of Pius the 
Fourth in 1848. 
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not either. Even if the mass of the Italian people were as you assert, we allow all 
opinions to manifest themselves freely without taking sides for or against. Let men 
come to us and work without prattling in the name of the Christ-God, and I will 
reverence them as believers worthy of esteem and respect. 1 shall remain what I 
am, in my quality of a private individual. I have not the right to shackle the 
association by an exclusive formula, whether it is a religious one or not. When 
Young Italy reaches the stage of action the society must formulate its own 
beliefs. As to me, if you think that I possess any moral influence, make use 
of it for our common aim. Be sure of one thing: if I am in error as to belief, the 
harm I do will not be great, nor will it last. 

I am very grateful for the news you give me of the X family. It is a great 
comfort to hear that Magdalen is better. If only she could forget me! Yet, God 
knows the need I have of pure souls who will love and pray for me. Still, if 
she could but forget me! . . . What she is doing for Mickiewicz’s wife is worthy 
of her. 

I say nothing of myself; my intentions are still the same, but I am more than 
ever overwhelmed by misery. As regards health, I am neither ill nor well. I am 
writing in an immense hurry. Continue to care for me, and believe in the affec- 
tion of your 


GIUSEPPE. 


Mazzini wrote some further letters to Thomas Emery, but as 
years rolled by the difference between their ways of thinking and 
feeling became more marked. “Without any open breach, without 
any reproaches, their correspondence slackened, ang finally came to 
anend. After 1843 complete silence ensued. Mazzini never saw 
either his friend or Magdalen again. Though his heart might still 
remember, his lips were sealed to those who had loved him. 

The remainder of the celebrated revolutionist’s life belongs to 
history alone. Posterity will judge him more equitably than did his 
contemporaries. But, whatever the final verdict may be on the part 
he played in politics, the fact that he was the first to conceive of and 
to give a concrete shape to the idea of the unity of Italy will remain 
Mazzini’s greatest glory. The idea was shadowed forth only by 
Macchiavelli ; Mazzini gave it form and life, and, by basing it on 
liberty, modernised it, and made it susceptible of practical applica- 
tion. At bottom, all the Italian Liberals between 1814 and 1831 had 
worked for their own special region; it was Mazzini who directed 
their enthusiasm and their wills towards a single common aim. 
Garibaldi has been described as a man fashioned after Plutarch’s 
theories; Mazzini may be compared to one modelled on Plato’s. 
Mr. Frederic Myers, who has written a most remarkable essay on 
the leader of Young Italy, says of him: ‘He is the man who has 
carried down with him the instincts of love and philosophy from the 
heaven where he has looked on truth; he mounts from step to step 
that chain of high affections on which alone Plato teaches that a soul 
can rise from the love of its human counterpart to the love of God.’ 

With regard to Mazzini’s individual existence, if we consider his 
life from the standpoint of outward success, it was a failure; popu- 
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larity has selected other names than his; the cause to which he 
devoted his youth and his strength owes its triumph to men of action; 
he died in isolation, almost a prisoner, in that native land on which he 
had concentrated the whole force of his affections. But if we consider 
his existence from the standpoint of harmoniousness and consistency, 
none has been so complete as his. His positive mind had no compre- 
hension either for superfine contradictions or for seductive complexities ; 
in no way did he bear the stamp of that eighteenth century which 
had scarcely come to an end at the moment of his birth. Indeed, 
he is connected with no particular period ; he belonged to the race of 
Carlyle’s heroes and of Nietzche’s superhuman men; one of those 
characters who strain every nerve to remain on the heights. Con- 
sequently no other soul could completely respond to his. As we have 
seen by his letters, each step onward was the signal for a fresh dis- 
appointment: friends, admirers, partisans, all disappointed him. He 
lived alone, finding satisfaction only in the workings of his soul, and 
expectant of immortality. 


D. MELEGARI. 
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MR. IRVING ON THE ART OF ACTING 


A VERY eloquent and pathetic lecture on acting as an art has been lately 
delivered by Mr. Henry Irving. I say ‘ pathetic’ because there is a 
great pathos in his passionate pleading that for him time may not 
bring oblivion, in the natural and wistful utterance of his conscious- 
ness that his name cannot altogether die, that of the thunders of 
applause which nightly greet his ear, some echo shall resound to the 
generations yet unborn. His desire is natural; bis claim to its 
fulfilment is just, and founded on great gifts nobly used. But he 
surely mistakes in supposing that the supreme test of art is its dura- 
bility; it is surely a quite different quality—.e. its spontaneity. 
The reason why acting has not been placed beside music, sculp- 
ture, poetry, and painting, is certainly because it lacks, and must 
ever lack, spontaneity, and that quality which is somewhat unsatis- 
factorily called originality. Without the text of his part the actor 
were dumb. Give to the composer some ruled sheets and a pencil, 
and he will produce a Meistersinger or an Oberon; give to the 
painter a blank panel and a few ground earths, he will create a Mona 
Lisa or a Rape of Ewropa; give to the sculptor a lump of wet clay 
and an iron rod, and he will make Aphrodite smile and the Laocoon 
writhe ; give to the poet pen and ink and paper, and he will, with no 
other cabalistic signs than those of the alphabet, give you a Mid- 
summer Nights Dream or a Wilhelm Meister. The actor, on the 
contrary, prior to creation, must have an already existing creation, 
a distinct suggestion from some other mind before him. He must 
have the already invented and perfected work of another in his hands 
before he can himself produce and present anything. Acting is an 
art placed on another art, as the potter places pate sur pdte in 
creating an ornamented vase. This art is what is called in ceramic ware 
barbotine ; that is, beautiful forms copied from already existing forms, 
and applied to an already existing foundation. If Shakespeare had 
improvised Othello on the boards of the Globe, the actor would have 
fulfilled the conditions required to make of acting a spontaneous art. 
But it would have been impossible for him to do this had he been 
capable of it--which he might have been—because no actor can fill 
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more than one part at one time. The fact may or may not lessen 
the value of acting that the actor must, before acting, make himself 
master of verse or prose which is the work of another, in order to 
graft his own creations on the creations of that other, but the fact 
does unquestionably take acting into another category than that of 
the arts. For those arts are self-fecundating, contain in themselves 
all organs necessary for procreation, conception, and gestation ; 
whereas the art of the actor must receive fecundation from without, 
and, not receiving this, must remain sterile. Moliére is the only 
actor on record who was at once brilliant as a histrion and as a 
comedian. But even when this condition is fulfilled, the actor still 
remains dependent on many extraneous aids and much pre-arranged 
assistance. He is seldom, perhaps never, wholly a free agent. He is 
not for a moment able to dispense with support, if he could even dis- 
pense with costume or with scenery. The greatest King Lear would 
be impotent with a vulgar or inept Cordelia ; the finest Othello would 
be embarrassed by an awkward Desdemona and a grotesque Iago. 
Personally, I should have equal pleasure in seeing Irving’s King 
Lear, or Mounet Sully’s Orestes, if they were acting in a bare barn with 
signposts to indicate the scene, lit by some pale oil wicks, as in seeing 
them at the Lyceum or at the Frangais; but the world in general 
will have the actor environed by scenic effects ; and if we could dis- 
pense with these effects, we cannot, to enjoy a fine play, dispense with 
excellence in all the actors, not to a supreme, but to a considerable, 
degree. Irving knows this well, since he is always heedful to environ 
himself with his own scenery and play with his own trained company. 
The complete independence and isolation which the other arts can 
bear, and indeed enjoy, are, therefore, always denied to the actor. 
Everyone who has seen ‘stars’ in the provinces is aware how largely 
the highest histrionic talent is dependent on suitable companionship. 

Thus the actor is environed by prosaic and cumbersome obliga- 
tions. Tennyson could sit in a leafy bower, or in a warm ingle-nook, 
and summon spirits from the vasty deep ; Watts can call Daphne and 
Europa to him in the solitude of his studio; Gounod, without leaving 
his own music-room, could bring around him the angel choir which 
welcomed Marguerite; Verdi, without stirring from his house, can 
hear the carols of the frolicsome elves in Windsor Forest at midnight ; 
but the great actor is obliged to study all the properties and person- 
ages wherewith he must be surrounded, and when he seeks his 
public over seas, to carry with him all his scenes and costumes, to 
endure the Pullman car, the Cunard liner, the public receptions, the 
eternal speeches and presentations, the whole vulgar, oppressive 
routine of modern homage; half his life is wasted in these stupid 
formalities, which Herbert Spencer the thinker can refuse, but which 
Henry Irving the great actor cannot, or thinks he cannot. The 
natural atmosphere of the actor is excitement; the natural atmo- 
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sphere of the other arts is repose. The other arts create by daylight, 
the art of acting is pursued by artificial light; their creations are 
intimately associated with the home, with the library, the atelier, or 
the music-room; his is as intimately associated with the cheering 
crowds and the midnight streets. This fact in itself creates an 
unalterable distance between his and theirs; and gives to it another 
colour and complexion than theirs, as the earth in which they grow 
modifies the hue and form of plants. 

One cannot help grudging the time given by Henry Irving to 
those annual progresses from San Francisco to Chicago, as one grudges 
Rubens to his Embassy. But to the actor the flux and reflux of the 
sea of life are necessary ; he finds his inspiration in the mare magnum 
of the great human movement, and the electric attraction which he 
radiates is returned to him on its phosphorescent waves. He would 
probably gather no inspiration from solitude ; none from the silence of 
the mountains and the woods. The other arts can exist without any 
human sympathy, are often at their greatest when it is refused to 
them ; but without applause and popularity the actor is nothing. 
This is one of the reasons why, of all artists, the actor is the most 
beloved by his fellow-men. He needs them most; he loves them 
best. He does not offend his fellows by that pride as of Michel 
Angelo, that isolation as of Wordsworth, that scorn as of Byron, that 
disdain as of Handel, that crystalline coldness as of Goethe, common 
to the other arts. 

To say that acting is not a perfect art is not to say that the actor 
may not be a true genius. Sarah Bernhardt is a woman of great 
and dazzling genius, she has far more of it than some of the writers 
who write for her; yet her undoubted genius does not save her from 
being obliged to have recourse to creations not her own to supply 
her with the subjects which display her genius. It is presumable 
that she could not conceive even so bad a drama as is Les Rois, since 
she has to employ Jules Lemaitre to invent it for her. Actors will 
reply impatiently that they are not dramatists, and never pretend or 
attempt to be so; but the fact that they cannot move without the 
dramatist any more than the steam-engine can move without fire 
and water, does constitute an inferiority in the art of acting. 

Henry Irving is a man of undoubted genius, and the writer of 
the play of Charles the First was but a carpenter of unrhymed lines, 
by courtesy called verse; yet when the man of genius wished to 
impersonate Charles the First he was compelled to go for his ‘ book’ 
to Mr. Wills. Without the scenario of the dramatist, dead or living, 
the actor cannot stir; he lies prone as the balloon lies a heap of silk 
and cordage on the ground until the gas which is the breath of its 
life is breathed into it. The inspiration of the actor is not from a 
primary but from a secondary afflatus. Talma was a great genius 
beside whom Joseph Chénier was but a political versifier; but before 
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‘Talma drew all revolutionary Paris to Charles the Ninth he was 
obliged to find Joseph Chénier, who wrote Charles the Ninth. If the 
great actor is often the Pygmalion who breathes the breath of life 
into a statue of clay, he is, nevertheless, dependent on that figure of 
clay ; he cannot create alone ; the histrionic art is not bisexual, like 
those sea-creatures which are their own procreators and which the 
other arts in their plenitude of creative power do resemble. Mr. 
Irving claims for acting that it includes all arts: that it is sculp- 
ture through its attitudes, painting through its costume, poetry 
through its imitative passions and its appeal to multiform emotions ; 
but he forgets that it, in all these, is not independent of the 
arts, but dependent on them, and that it never springs full-armed 
from the head of Jove. Melpomene cannot weep, Thalia cannot 
smile, until their sister muses take them by the hand and whisper 
into their ear the message of the gods. 

He would claim that the actor is the interpreter of such divine 
messages to mortals here below. He is so, at times, no doubt; but 
the message is never conveyed directly to him ; it only comes to him 
through the medium of the poet. If Mr. Irving resent this I shall 
regret it, for I have the greatest admiration for his talent, for his 
character, and for his devotion to that which he believes to be the 
truth ; but it seems to me an indisputable fact. 

Acting has much of the positive in it, little of the idealic. It is 
in its fittest sphere when dealing with representations of actual life. 
The supernatural, the spiritual, do not accord with the foot-lights. 
Personally I can never see the ghosts of Banquo, or of Hamlet’s 
father, without impatience ; and even with all the imposing aids of 
the lyric theatre the graveyard scene of Robert le Diable cannot in- 
‘spire us with awe, and the incantations of Mephistopheles in Faust 
do not inspire us with terror. ‘or the essence of spiritual impression 
is intangibility ; and the stage cannot produce this purely visionary 
effect, but does, on the contrary, reduce the spiritual to the tangible 
and measurable. The vision of Arthur is no more to be rendered 
on the stage than the Last Judgment in painting. Look as reve- 
rently as we may at Tintoretto in Venice, at Michel Angelo in Rome, 
‘we must feel that, however great the work, the theme remains one 
beyond and above human powers to embody. So do the Arthurian 
legends, Tennyson’s Jdylis of the King are poems beautiful in 
much; but they are in no sense Arthurian, and, as has been well 
said before now, their morality is that of a country rectory of England 
in the nineteenth century, as Milton’s Paradise Lost breathed the 
ethics of Chalfont St. Giles. There are three legends which no 
modern hand should touch ; they are Troy, Avalon, and Eden. 

There are some memories and legends which it is profanity to 
touch ; those of the great king, with the glory of his golden hair and 
the effulgence of his radiant eyes, are such, and should be sacred. 

Vor. XXXVII—No, 219 3G 
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The romance of Arthur is not a theme for the theatre; it is too 
visionary ; music of the greatest might suggest it as it has suggested 
the Nibelungenlied; but the golden mists in which Arthur and 
Camelot lie hid are not to be rendered by the deftest scene-painter 
that ever wielded brush; nor can that immortal figure, ‘cloth’d in 
white samite, mystic, wonderful,’ ever be embodied by any mortal form. 
Berlioz in his greatest hours might have created some great lyric 
drama of Arthur, with the sound of the wind and the seas of Tintagel 
sighing for ever through it; but an ordinary play built on the Mabi- 
nogion hurts one, as it offends one to have scenes added to King 
Lear. As well might one dare to add a canto to the Inferno, a peri- 
style to the Parthenon, a figure to the Sistine. 

Henry Irving, despite his poetic instincts, has never realised this ; 
and that he is not the first to recognise it is to me passing strange. 
For if the poet fail when he seeks to reproduce the demigods of 
that great past which is covered with the enchanter’s web of tradition, 
how much more completely must fail the actor, because his art is so 
much more material, so much more insistent, than the poet’s. The 
poet can make us believe in the magical might of Excalibur, but the 
Excalibur of the stage can only be a stage-sword, a ‘ property,’ like 
any other mimic blade. We can ride through space on Rodomonte 
when Ariosto calls; but Rodomonte on the stage could appear only a 
circus trick-horse. The actor should never leave the confines of the 
real; the immaterial belongs alone to the poet and to the musician. 
The actor can only inspire spiritual awe when he suggests it, not by 
phantom or by limelight, but by the terror expressive in his own 
countenance, from looking on which the spectator gathers and shares 
his unspoken fears. 

The poet and the musician suggest, the actor insists. When he 
charms us he rivets us to himself; he does not unbind the zone of 
our fancies and set them loose to stream upward to the stars. 

Becket, Richelieu, Lear, Romeo, Mercadet, Tartuffe, Macbeth, 
Triboulet, Biron, are all meet occupants of the stage; but not 
Arthur, not Faust, and, to my taste, not Hamlet. Not Hamlet, be- 
cause the finest essence of Hamlet evaporates in the theatre, and that 
supreme incarnation of the wistful terrors of man before the unex- 
plained mysteries of his own creation loses immeasurably in spiritu- 
ality and force when it is brought in visible conjunction with the 
skull, the grave-digger, the ghostly shade. 

There are themes which we feel too profoundly, too purely, too 
intensely, too delicately, to endure their attempted embodiments. 
Great painters have attempted to embody the ceaseless circling of 
Paolo and Francesca through the space of hell; but all their concep- 
tions fail, become almost grotesque in their entire inadequacy to re- 
cord that vision which the words of Dante have called up to us—a 
vision which is fugitive, impalpable, immeasurable, and for that 
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reason is above and beyond all realisation by the painter’s art. In 
like manner the art of the actor fails, like the painter’s, to embody 
that which the soul of man alone has sight to see. The imagination 
is like the lover; its visions are so fair that it shrinks from their pro- 
fanation by others, even under the guise of sympathy. It is this 
sympathy which the actor offers to us, but which not seldom is to us 
unwelcome. He insists too much on that which is too sacred to us 
to be thus accentuated. 

Irving cannot comprehend why one shrinks from seeing the Faust 
of Goethe manipulated and amplified by his commands. But if Sir 
John Millais were to say to him one day, ‘Come and see the 
Madonna di San Sisto ; I have borrowed it and repainted it ; you will 
find it much improved,’ would he go to the studio? Would he 
think the genius of Millais could excuse such a sacrilege? A great 
poem is not less sacred than a great painting. The Faust of Goethe 
is at least as hallowed as the Madonna di San Sisto; is as supreme a 
work of art, as pure and fine in its proportions and in its concep- 
tions. 

Irving would reply that the public of two hemispheres has seen 
no sacrilege. Alas, no! because it is the same public in both hemi- 
spheres, or nearly the same, as imagines it sees wit in Charley's Aunt, 
and thinks it finds a picture of the social and political life of England 
in The Bauble Shop. 

He desires greatly to promote the establishment of a State theatre 
for London ; but would a State theatre produce additional acts to Lear 
and a Wills-erised Faust? It is to be hoped not. The Théatre 
Fravgais would certainly never produce a modern addendum to 
Phédre or Le Cid. 

It is extremely odd that Henry Irving, so striking an example him- 
self of the power of talent to find its own vocation through the most 
adverse circumstances, should be an advocate of the dry-nursing of 
nascent talent by that most niggard of all foster-mothers the State. 
The conditions in which the State alone can work, and the official 
representatives of its power which it is forced to employ (i.e, the 
bureaucracy), are the worst enemies which talent can have. The 
State, being called in to preserve Epping Forest and govern the New 
Forest, immediately begins to turn the one into a cleared and formal 
park and the other into a fir-plantation and a rifle-ground. This is 
the manner in which public bodies always work and always will work, 
whether their area be a woodland wild or a human intelligence. At 
the present moment, to make the unsightly and unnecessary station for 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900 on the esplanade of the Invalides, trees, 
centuries old, priceless in their size and beauty, are being felled ; the 
Minister concerned, being called to account, regrets the mistake, pro- 
mises to correct it. How can he replace the felled trees? This is an 
exact emblem of the action of the State in all countries, and of the 
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incurable mischief done by its interference and dictation. Why 
desire to cast its poisonous and depressing shade over the budding 
freshness of courageous and imaginative youth? Real and great 
talent will always remain as rare as a comet. Training schools can 
only give the world its simulacrum. 

It may be urged as regards the theatre that a play contains many 
characters, twenty or thirty sometimes ; that of these there are only 
two or three which require talent ; that the remainder are insignifi- 
cant, yet that these insignificant parts require to be well filled to 
make a harmonious whole, and that it is how to fill the small parts 
properly that would be taught by a dramatic training school. No 
doubt this may be so; and the training school may teach correctly 
the opening of a door, the placing of a chair, the delivery of a 
message ; but could there not, then, be attached to every playhouse of 
note some actor, too old for appearance himself on the boards, who 
could teach young men and women those elementary accomplishments, 
as such professors teach them at the Conservatoire? No doubt the 
general high level of excellence for which the French dramatic com- 
panies are conspicuous is due in a measure to organised teaching, 
very patiently imparted and learned; but it is still more due to 
certain qualities of the French esprit and character, and these are no 
more to be imported into English soil than the Clos Vougeot vines 
ean be grown in Lincolnshire fens, or the Provengal olive on Essex 
marshes. 

France has the gift of combining State protection with respect 
for the liberty necessary to the development of talent, of fertilising 
and endowing without stifling and humiliating. How admirable in 
its work has been the institution of the Villa Medici! But England 
is of another temper ; and all State protection in England degenerates 
into a half-contemptuous patronage ; and all patronage is an odious 
and injurious thing.. There is a fatal tendency in English taste to 
run into the commonplace, the trivial, the mediocre; Pecksniff and 
Podsnap are twin chairmen on every British Board, and if England 
endure a thousand years Pecksniff and Podsnap will be always with 
her, bred in the very marrow of her bones. 

In Paris there can be no doubt that the histrionic art has owed much 
to the State theatre; the Thédtre Frangais has preserved the finest 
traditions of that art, and given dignity to the position of the actor. 
But in France there is always respect for talent ; there is an instinc- 
tive movement of deference before all talent ; there is a sense of what 
is due to talent so strong in the nation that we have seen how, in the 
most violent and submersive times, the Frangais has always been re- 
spected, and some man of great talent has always been placed at its head 
as its director. But there is not this temperament in England. 
A State theatre in London would pass under the rule of the 
County Council, and become a mere gigantic job, Tory or Radical, 
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as chance might have it, but a job, like South Kensington and the 
Imperial Institute. ‘Jamais,’ cried Contat, when the privileges 
of the Frangais were menaced by the Hotel de Ville in 1787, 
‘jamais je ne recevrai d’ordre d’un municipal qui est mon chandelier 
ou mon marchand d’étoffes!’ But in London it would be unques- 
tionably the chandler and the draper by whom the actor, placed and 
paid by the State, would be commanded. The State theatre of 
Mr. Irving’s ideal would not be realised or approached in the 
municipal dramatic government of London, and were the State theatre 
placed instead in the power of the Home Office or had a Minister 
created on purpose for it, it would be no better off. We allknow the 
way of work of a department ; the official circumlocution, caricatured 
by Dickens and still existing intact under disguises; the cut-and- 
dried dicta of the official mind ; the ‘ interest ’’ which remains an all- 
powerful though concealed divinity ; we all know the polished and 
meaningless official reply which turns in endless gyrations on the 
same theme of uncompromising and colourless immovability, the 
useless expectation, the fruitless waiting, the labyrinth of entangle- 
ment which are the portion of those who have anything to do with a 
‘department.’ What would the actor gain by breaking his heart 
and chafing his spirit in the silver-grey hell of officialism ? 

If Mr. Irving became the doyen of a municipal theatre in London 
he would speedily regret the brilliancy, distinction, and freedom of 
his Lyceum ; and it would be as impossible to him as it was to 
Contat to be under the rule of chandlers and drapers, even if wholesale 
dealers. 

Moreover, despite the precedents of the Théatre Frangais and 
the Villa Medici, it is much to be doubted whether the principle of 
State aid to any art is a good one. The more the State is kept out 
of national life the better ; for the State is itself, at its best, only a 
gigantic job. It may be a lovely and alluring picture which fancy 
draws of the State spreading its wgis over the head of the child of 
genius. But in point of fact the child of genius is much better with- 
out the State. The kind of talent which recommends itself to 
officialism is not the finest kind. True genius requires as its first 
condition of existence absolute freedom. Louis of Bavaria could 
understand this when he sheltered Wagner; but no officialism could 
ever understand it or could ever possibly act on it. Genius is not a 
forced flower which perishes without a bell-glass over it ; it isa young 
forest sapling which only needs to be left alone to grow into the oak- 
tree. True, the unkindness of adverse circumstances may cut like 
an axe to the root of the sapling, and lay it low ere it has borne a leaf; 
but it isa risk which it must run in common with the rest of the forest, 
and it is better struck down at once than forced to live lopped and 
pollarded in the dwarfed likeness of a grafted apple-tree. I have said 
previously, elsewhere, that the greatest danger of modern life is the 
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yearly increasing tendency to appeal for State aid, to invoke on all 
emergencies the intervention of the State, and that this tendency, 
which might be good were the State some semi-divinity, some guardian 
angel, is most pernicious, the State being what it is—a mere con- 
gregation of politicians and their nominees, of office-holders and the 
seekers of place. 

Great as is the Academy of France, it is a body which labours 
under one marked disadvantage ; it is compelled, whenever a vacancy 
occurs in its ranks, to fill up that vacancy at once, without regard to 
the fact, which often possibly exists contemporaneously, that there is 
no one living wholly worthy to succeed the dead. More than once 
in recent years it has been forced by scarcity to give fauteils to men 
very inferior to their predecessors. This would be the great disadvan- 
tage of a Statetraining school, a State theatre for actors : a Henry Irving 
and Ellen Terry would not come with every generation ; it would be 
forced to give its funds, its teaching, and its proscenium to medio- 
crity nine times out of ten, and the public would be invited and 
instructed to receive such mediocrity as talent. There are already 
too many factories of pseudo-talent at work all over the world, 
turning it out as Birmingham turns out sham jewels and simili 
bronzes. 

It is difficult to understand why a man so entirely successful as Mr. 
Irving has been without any extraneous aid should so ardently desire 
the aid of the State for others. He cannot seriously think that his own 
position is less agreeable than that of Coquelin, who is at this moment 
fined 500 francs a night for playing elsewhere than within the walls 
of the Comédie Frangaise. Nothing can be more galling than such 
lawsuits and condemnations ; yet the Comédie Frangaise, in thus prose- 
cuting Coquelin, is clearly only enforcing its just rights. 

It is impossible to conceive, on the other hand, a situation more 
enjoyable, independent, and dignified than Henry Irving’s, or Charles 
Wyndham’s, or George Alexander’s, or what was Mr. and Mrs. Ban- 
croft’s, as lessees and managers of the theatres in which they act or 
acted. True, the cares, prosaic and pecuniary, of the management 
must cause the loss of much time which it is a pity men of talent 
should spend in the more sordid efforts of life; but then it is equally 
certain that they need none of them be managers unless they wished 
to be so. They would make equal wealth if they possessed no 
theatre of their own; possibly more, for their expenses would be 
slight if they played for the highest bidder, as do lyric artists, and 
their gains would be vast, whilst they would still remain infinitely 
more independent than if they were the sociétaires of a State theatre. 
What, then, could these men of unusual ability gain from the inter- 

ference of the County Council or the Imperial Treasury with the 
Drama? Nothing, clearly ; the only actors who would benefit would 
be those of mediocre calibre, as the inferior creator and the inferior 
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artist are those who benefit by the circulating library and the picture 
exhibition. 

No doubt acting is much more capable of being taught than 
are the other arts; though apparently born of impulse and inspira- 
tion, it is not really so except in a secondary degree; it is com- 
pletely hemmed about by tradition, precedent, and collaboration, and 
the limits of the language which it repeats. The actor who should 
be so far carried out of himself as to improvise dialogue would set 
all his fellow-players at sixes and sevens and stop the progress of the 
action, since no one would be prepared with a réplique or a fresh 
situation. The limitations of language learnt by rote must at times 
be irritating to the great comedian or tragedian, and that he does 
not break through them shows that he can never be completely carried 
out of himself as the writer, the painter, the sculptor, and the 
composer constantly are in their hours of creation. Indeed, the 
greatest players have always laid down as an axiom that for the actor 
to achieve success on the stage it is absolutely necessary for him never 
for a moment to forget that he is acting. On the other hand, the 
electric current which flashes from the stage to the audience 
arouses and impresses the sluggish fancy, the torpid comprehension 
more instantaneously, more completely, than the other arts. The 
actor can capture and enthral the ignorant as no other artist can 
do. To the careless or unimaginative spectator the genius of the 
histrion is as a blaze of light falling on a page hitherto hidden by 
the dusk of twilight. Through the art of the stage the tragedian or 
comedian has a much closer and more visible contact with the public 
than any other, except the lyric artist. The force by which he moves 
them is a physical emanation from himself as well as an intellectual 
influence. If he lament that the influence is fugitive and must cease 
entirely with his breath, it may fairly be replied to him, ‘Verily thou 
hast thy reward; thy kingdom is of this world.’ The writer cannot 
follow his written words into the far recesses of thought, where they 
may light the fires of action in sluggard souls, or soothe the tears 
of sorrow, or carry glad tidings into the dark places of the earth ; but 
the actor can see his glad tidings light up the worn face of his hearer ; 
he can unseal the fountains of tears and of laughter; he can play 
on the human soul as on the strings of a harp, as David played to 
Saul, Therefore he has in the immediate present, within his 
palpable reach, his instantaneous and actual reward. 

The actor, bringing to bear upon the part he studies all his 
mental powers, may very possibly find in it meanings and sugges- 
tions which have escaped even the scholar. If the conversations with 
Napoleon recorded by Mme. de Récamier are to be trusted, he said 
to her that he had never fully understood the drift of the close of 
Cinna until he saw the réle of Augustus acted by Monvel, and that 
be then realised for the first time that the closing words of Augustus 
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were not intended to be inspired by clemency, as he had always 
thought ; he perceived that they were intended to be inspired by craft. 

The reading of the closet may fail to suggest many views, 
inclinations, doubts, suggestions which may be thus offered by the 
reading on the stage. We know that a clever actor will make of 
some trifling and obscure part an interesting and conspicuous réle, 
by his mere skill of treatment and power of conception. Many of 
the modern plays which have been placed on the London stage within 
the last few years, especially within the last few seasons, and considered 
eminently successful with and by the London public, are weak in com- 
position and devoid of any value as literature ; when read, they are seen 
to possess no single literary quality ; it is to the art of the actor who 
has breathed life into their dry husks that they owe all their welcome 
from the public. If we except such purely intellectual works as the 
comedies of Dumas and Pailleron, there are no contemporary plays 
which will bear the test of perusal, It is the custom to publish them 
all, but it is not a wise custom, for the merciless lens of the closet. 
reveals the poorness of their language, the insignificance of their 
resources, the plagiarism of their epigrams, the unlikeness of their 
situations to any actual social life. Therefore it is entirely the talent 
of the actor which clothes with flesh the dry bones of these skeletons ; 
and it is no slight talent which can persuade the public that these 
poor bones do move and breathe, and in any measure resemble 
themselves. These modern plays are of no more worth than 
matchwood; yet the matchwood is necessary to the actor as the 
foundation of his fires. They have offered the scaffolding of their 
situations to the actor, and on that his talent has built up an edifice : 
whether of palace, or of gin-palace, it is courteous enough not too 
curiously to inquire. 

But this scaffolding the actor is unable to construct for himself. 
Poor as it may be, he is obliged to obtain it from another; and here, 
with every deference to the great actor, here does lie the difference 
of acting, as an art, from those self-contained arts which require no 
such extraneous and initial aid. However much he may vary ané 
embellish the original work given him, however much he may alter, 
ornament, and appropriate it, he is compelled, nevertheless, at 
starting, to obtain its co-operation. 

The dramatic author is frequently utterly the inferior of the 
actor, and owes all the success he attains to his representative on the 
stage ; and it is natural that the great player, feeling his own superiority 
to the inventor of his texts, may be tempted to hold his art superior 
to the dramatist’s art, especially on the English stage, where the 
modern drama is but one long plagiarism from native novelists or 
foreign playwrights. But, I repeat, however poor be the drama or 
the comedy, it must be there to hand before the actor can move; he 
must have his part ere he can speak; and this is what constitutes, I 
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will not say an inferiority, but a certain helplessness in the art of 
acting, from which the other arts are free. And here we return to 
the self-evident proposition, that acting, though no doubt an art, is a 
reflex art, and is not self-originating and self-contained. It is the 
syrinx through which Pan blows his song over the listening river, but 
it is not Pan. 

‘What shadows we are! what shadows we pursue!’ may be said of 
us all, of the greatest as of the least ; and of the length of remem- 
brance which our creations may obtain from the changeful mind of 
man no one of us can judge. But such an actor as Henry Irving 
does at least hold his magic wand so that he can see the wonder- 
flower bloom from it at its touch. Whether those flowers will be 
immortal or not, will or will not blossom above his tomb, what 
matters? It is only the laurels steeped in the blood of carnage which 
are wholly sure of such immortality as humanity holds it in its power 
to confer. 


Ovurpa. 
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WOMEN IN FRENCH PRISONS 


For many years the English prison authorities have chosen to ignore 
what has been passing in other countries—solacing themselves with 
the idea that their own system was perfection itself, and that they 
had nothing to learn from others. Hence, no doubt, their frequent 
refusals to take part in the International Penitentiary Congresses held 
every five years in different capitals of Europe. Now, however, a new 
spirit appears to be directing penitentiary affairs. 

The Secretary of State for Scotland has appointed a Departmental 
Committee not only to make inquiries as to the present methods of 
dealing with certain offenders in Scotland, but also to ascertain the 
methods in operation in other countries, and their experiences. The 
Home Secretary has also appointed a Departmental Committee to 
inquire, amongst other things, as to ‘ juvenile and first offenders, and 
to what extent they should be treated as classes apart ; prison labour 
and occupation, with special reference to the moral and physical 
condition of the prisoners; regulations governing visits to and com- 
munications with prisoners; and regulations concerning prison 
offences.’ He, also, is anxious to know what is passing in other 
countries, and has lately informed the French Government that 
England will be represented at the International Penitentiary Con- 
gress to be held in Paris in June 1895. One of the most important 
questions to be discussed at this Congress will be, ‘Whether there 
ought not to be special regulations applicable to women’s prisons, 
differing from those in force in men’s prisons as regards labour, dis- 
cipline, and food, and whether there should not be a special code of 
penalties applicable to women only.’ 

The treatment of woman in prison is certainly one requiring 
special attention. She is physically weaker than man, and differs 
from him in moral strength. A régime which a man could bear 
would either kill a woman or harden her in vice. She rarely takes 
the initiative in crime, and often when she is concerned in an offence 
it is because she has been coerced by a lover or ahusband. Statistics 
of all civilised countries show that not more than one-sixth of the 
crimes are committed by women, and many of these are sudden acts 
induced by love, hatred, or revenge. 
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In France the treatment of the female prisoner differs somewhat 
from that of England. Her reformation is sought by means of her 
domestic affections. Thus she is allowed to retain her child in prison 
until it is four years old, and she is given frequent means of commu- 
nication by correspondence, and still more frequent opportunities of 
conversation, with her family. 

Having studied the French penitentiary administration, and, by 
the courtesy of the Minister of the Interior, been enabled to lately 
revisit the most important of the prisons for women, the result of 
my investigations may, at the present moment, be of interest to 
English readers. 

The prisons for females consist of three classes—(1) for long sen- 
tences (maisons centrales) ; (2) for short sentences (maisons d’arrét, 
de justice et de correction) ; and (3) correctional establishments for 
young girls ( maisons pénitentiaires). The first are the property of 
the State; the second belong to the Department in which they are 
situated, though their whole management is in the hands of the State ; 
and the third consist of State institutions and private establishments 
which are inspected, and in large measure controlled, by the State. 
Of the first class there are but three in France—Clermont, with 
accommodation for 745 prisoners; Montpellier, which can contain 
505 ; and Rennes, with room for 900. 

The feeding, clothing, and employment of the prisoners in the 
maisons centrales is conducted under different systems. Firstly, 
entreprise, where the contractor feeds and clothes the prisoners, 
supplies beds, bedding, &c., and repairs the prison, receiving in return 
sums varying from llc. to 5l4c. per day for each prisoner, and the 
value of their labour according to a fixed scale, minus the sum 
allotted to them. When these contracts run out they will not be 
renewed. Secondly, demi-entreprise, where the State pays all the 
expenses of the prison, the contractor paying the State for the work 
done according to a settled tariff, the prisoner’s allowance being paid 
by the State. Thirdly, régie directe, where the State itself employs 
the prisoners, paying them a certain portion of their earnings. The 
prison at Rennes is under the entreprise system, and Montpellier 
prison under the régie directe. At Clermont prison a new system is 
under trial, since the 15th of June last. The State pays all the 
expenses of the prison, the contractor paying the State 50c. per diem 
for every prisoner (whether working for him or not), and paying for 
the work done according to an agreed scale. The State receives the 
whole of the prisoner’s earnings, and pays her an allotted proportion 
The contractor makes his profit from the sale of the goods manufac- 
tured. This contract is for three years, but it is terminable, on either 
side, at the end of the first twelve months. 

There were 1,439 prisoners confined in the maisons centrales for 
women on the 31st of December, 1891—purging sentences of over one 
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year and not exceeding five years (emprisonnement) ; from five to ten 
years (réclusion) ; and from ten years to ‘life’ (travaux forcés), By 
the law of the 30th of May, 1854, female forgates are allowed to 
undergo their sentences in maisons centrales in France. Prisoners 
condemned to rélégation are sent to Guiana or New Caledonia. 
Rélégation is the consequence of several convictions, denoting an 
obstinate evildoer. Women over 60 years of age are not sent to 
the colonies. 

By alaw of the 14th of August, 1885, the Minister of the Interior, 
acting on the advice of a committee composed of eight members, 
representing the penitentiary department, justice, and public 
security (sireté générale), may liberate a prisoner who has undergone 
half her sentence, providing she has been in prison not less than 
three months. This liberation is, however, only ‘ conditional’ until 
the expiration of the original sentence. It speaks highly for the 
conduct of French female prisoners that the proportion of those 
released conditionally is in the ratio of about four to three, compared 
with the men. 

The principal offences for which women were confined in the 
maisons centrales were, on the 3lst of December, 1891, as follows: 


Infanticide . oo . 263 Cutting and wounding - 48 
Ordinary Theft . . . % Inciting todebauchery . . 41 
Robbery . . ‘ , Receiving stolen goods . . 38 
Murder ° ; ° Procuring abortion . . 35 
Manslaughter .. . Swindling . . . 382 
Arson . . . ‘ : Passing false money . » 
Concealment of birth 


The women are employed in hosiery, stay-making, sewing, sack- 
making, shirt-collar-making, washing, and ironing. Each prisoner 
receives so many tenths of her earnings, according to sentence and 
criminal antecedents. The following table will show the proportions 
paid to female prisoners confined in the maisons centrales on the 
31st of December, 1891. 


Reclusion Imprisonment 


Prisoners receiving 1-10th . . 
2-10ths . 
3-10ths 
4-10ths 
5-10ths 
6-10ths . ; 

more than 6-10ths 


Total 
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Of these earnings one halfis given to the prisoner at the expiration 
of her sentence, the other half may be expended in the prison. The 
following table will show how these earnings were expended by men 
and women respectively in the maisons centrales. 


Men 


Food? . | 
| Clothing and implements 
Incidental expenses. ‘ 
Assistance to family 
Restitution . 
Exceptional expenses 
a 


776 

11°4 
373 
7°04 
= 


Total . 


100-00 








It will be noticed that a woman spends rather more on dress and 
less on food than a man, and that the amount of the money she sends 
home is rather more. 

Prisoners may see their relatives twice a week, on Thursday and 
Sunday, and though they may only write once a month there is an 
absolute discretion left with the governor to allow more frequent 
communication. Letters to and from prisoners are, of course, read, 
and must be confined to mere personal matters. The hair of 
female prisoners is not cut. Nursing mothers, and women whose 
pregnancy has been duly certified by a prison doctor, are not removed 
from departmental prisons to maisons centrales. Even after the 
children are weaned they remain under their mothers’ care until the 
age of four. 

A woman rarely commits any offence of a serious nature whilst in 
prison ; if, however, she does, she is judged by the ordinary tribunal, 
but there was not a single case in 1890 or in 1891. The number of 
punishments inflicted by governors for breaches of discipline was 
2,318. Of the 653 women thus punished 239 were punished only 
once, 111 twice, 93 three times, and 210 on four or more occasions. 
The principal breach of prison discipline was infraction of silence, for 
which 810 punishments were inflicted, or rather more than one-third 
of the whole number ; but it is singular, and in direct contradiction to 
the usually accepted theory that women are more talkative than men, 
to find that whilst with the women the proportion of offences in this 
respect was 35 per cent., amongst the male prisoners it was as high 
as 45:2 per cent. On the other hand only 8-2 per cent. of the men 
were punished for idleness and refusing to work, whilst with the 
‘women the proportion was 20 per cent. The punishments inflicted 
on female prisoners during the year 1891 are shown in the following 
table. 


1} Every French prison has its canteen, where prisoners may expend a porticn of 
their earnings, not exceeding 1 franc per diem. 
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Number Proportion [ 


of Punishments per Cent. 








Cells. 493 
Dry bread ° ° 447 
Deprivation of canteen . 280 
Fines ; . 423 
Other punishments 318 
Reprimands . 357 





2,318 





The departmental prisons for short sentences (maisons d’arrét, de 
justice et de correction) are 380, and, in many instances, are in a 
very bad state. Overcrowding is common, and sanitation and 
hygiene are neglected. The law of the 5th of June, 1875, enacted 
that cellular accommodation should be universally provided, but fixed 
no limit of time for making the necessary alterations. Availing 
themselves of this oversight, few of the departmental authorities cared 
to incur the expense needful for carrying out the improvements 
desired. By a subsequent law, of February 1893, very favourable 
conditions are offered to those Departments which are prepared to hand 
over their prisons to the State. The very necessary work of reform 
is now, therefore, likely to be much more quickly achieved. The 
number of prisons having separate cell accommodation for women, on 
the 3lst of December, 1891, was sixteen, and the number of women 
and girls confined therein 347, out of a total population of 3,338 in 
the departmental prisons. 

The total number of women and girls employed on the 31st of 
December, 1891, was 1,785, and their average day’s earnings 
amounted to 45c. The average earnings according to the number 
of days’ detention, however, amounts to only 19c. per prisoner, 
owing to the difficulty of finding constant work for prisoners 
in these short-term prisons. The number of women punished by the 
Governors for breaches of prison discipline was 1,691, and the number 
of punishments inflicted 2,386, rather a higher average than in the 
maisons centrales. The nature of the punishments is the same 
throughout all the French prisons. The prisoners in the depart- 
mental prisons are allowed to receive visitors twice each week, and to 
correspond with their families once a week. 

On the 3lst of December, 1891, there were ten correctional 
establishments for girls in France—namely, one ‘ correctional quarter,’ 
two special establishments, and seven private establishments. To 
these are sent those girls under sixteen years of age found to have 
‘acted without guilty knowledge’ (discernement), but not handed 
over to their parents, and those under sixteen who Lave been convicted 
of a misdemeanour with guilty knowledge. The total population of 
these establishments was 1,135, and of these 419 had lost either father 
or mother, 172 had lost both, and six had been brought up in asylums. 
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To encourage the children in good conduct and scholastic progress 
they are granted rewards, such as savings-bank books, small sums or 
money, prize books, &c. The improvement in education was as 
follows : 


On Arrival On December 31, 1891 


Percentage Number Percentage 


Illiterate ° . ° ° 47:23 9°60 
Able to read . . ‘ ‘ 925 11:37 
Able to read and write . . 23:08 

Read, write, and cypher.  . 18°50 

Primary instruction ‘ : 1°94 

Superior education. . ‘ ae 


Total . 100-00 


About thirty-five miles from Paris, on the Northern Railway, 
stands Clermont, built on the steep sides of a hill, with the little river 
Bréche running at its foot. The summit is crowned by the castle, 
built originally to stop the incursions of the Normans. Here the 
great Condé retired, when he quitted the Court in dudgeon and 
espoused the popular side, in 1615. From few spots in France can 
such a magnificent stretch of country be viewed—forests, valleys, bare 
hills, wooded mountains, fertile plains, interspersed with numerous 
chateaux, villages, and towns ; even in the far-off distance the roof of 
Beauvais Cathedral, many miles away. Its ancient ramparts were 
long ago planted, and now afford the shady promenade known as Le 
Catellier. At the foot of the town lies the Vallée Dorée, so called 
from its agricultural richness. The ancient castle is now the Maison 
Centrale de Clermont, one of the principal prisons for women in 
France. Those confined here are undergoing sentences of from!one 
year and upwards, even for life. There is accommodation for 745, 
but on the occasion of my visit there were but 494 inmates. 

Outwardly the Maison Centrale de Clermont in no way resembles 
a prison. The entrance has the appearance of the approach to a 
private chateau. Ascending the broad drive we enter a quadrangle. 
In front of us are the Sisters’ quarters, with their little chapel ; to our 
right, the infirmary, entirely isolated ; to our left, the old chateau’; and 
behind us the governor’s quarters. In the rear of the Sisters’ quarters 
modern workshops, chapel, kitchen, and dormitories have been erected, 
for the remains of the old castle would be quite inadequate to contain 
all the present inhabitants of the prison. 

My first visit was naturally to the governor, M. Henri Hatat,"a 
man of great experience in penitentiary matters, having held 
responsible positions in various female prisons. Leaving the director’s 
office, I proceeded to the infirmary. The building is of two stories, 
each divided intd two wards, with twenty beds in each ward. There 
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is a doctor’s consulting room, an operating room, and a kitchen, 
The wards are lofty, well lighted, and well ventilated. The total 
number of prisoners treated in 1891 was 365, the number cured 307, 
transferred to hospital establishments 5, liberated 7, died 8, under 
treatment on the 31st of December, 1891, 38. The proportion of 
daily entries to average population was 0°171 per cent.; proportion 
of deaths to average population, 1°532 per cent. From one of the 
upper wards a small room has been partitioned off, having its own 
separate staircase and entrance from the courtyard. This room and 
staircase were specially constructed for the political prisoner Louise 
Michel, who came here to purge her sentence, but never donned the 
prison dress. 

Leaving the infirmary, and passing behind the Sisters’ quarters, 
we come to the chapel. This has nothing to distinguish it from an 
ordinary Catholic church, except that low benches without backs are, 
with a view to surveillance, substituted for chairs. The high altar is 
simply but tastefully decorated. There is an excellent choir, trained 
by the Sisters, and it is a privilege to be selected to form part of it. 
As I passed later Salut, or Benediction, was being sung, and the effect 
of the sweet voices was most pleasing. Near the chapel on the ground- 
floor is a workshop for those whose eyesight, or other infirmity, 
renders them unable to occupy themselves with needle-work. Here 
127 prisoners were employed in making pasteboard boxes, pasting 
on the fancy ornaments, &c. Ascending to the first floor, we find 
three long, lofty, and well-ventilated workshops, having large windows 
on each side. In these are carried on the staple trade of the Clermont 
Maison Centrale, stay-making. The first we enter is that of the 
forgates. Here are collected women who have been guilty of most 
varied crimes—infanticide, poisoning of husbands, and some of those 
brutal murders caused by the ineffable rapacity of French peasants, 
as exemplified by the answer of the peasant woman to her dying 
husband’s request for a little broth, ‘Qu’as-tu besoin de bouillon, 
puisque le médecin a dit que tu es fichu?’ In my imagination I 
saw a fearful danse macabre, for I knew myself to be in the presence 
of heroines, the names of whom will be for ever specially recorded in 
the French criminal calendar, such as the two Gabrielles—Feneyrou 
and Bompard—of whom the first drew her lover into an ambush at 
Le Pecq, and helped her husband and brother-in-law to murder 
him ; the second, with Eyraud, strangled the huissier Gouffé, and 
travelled about with a trunk (purchased in Euston Road) in which 
the body was finally discovered at Lyons. Here also was the 
widow Berland, who incited her son and another youth of sixteen to 
murder an old woman for the sake of her savings, which amounted 
to but a few shillings. The young men were executed, but her 
sentence was commuted to imprisonment for life. 

The prisoners—about ninety in all—sit about a yard apart at 
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two long tables, face to face, bending over their work, while on a 
pulpit-like tribune sits the superintending Sister. Four prisoners, 
specially selected, sit at two little tables busy with accounts of the 
workshop. The next room we enter is similar, except that the long 
tables and death-like silence are replaced by steam-driven sewing- 
machines with their perpetual click. In the third room hand-sewing, 
inserting whalebones, and various minutiz of the stay-making trade 
are being carried on. Many prisoners are also employed in a 
laundry. 

The prisoners rise at 5.30 A.M., work commences at 6 A.M., and 
continues until bedtime at 8 p.m. Two hours are allowed in the 
course of the day for meals and exercise, and also the time necessary 
for attending school. The average earnings of each prisoner are 75c. 
per diem. The daily pay of those engaged in the infirmary is one 
franc. Old hands naturally earn more than new arrivals. One woman, 
engaged on special work, earned 97 frs. last month, but hers is a 
very exceptional case. The prisoners wear well-fitting, drab stuft 
dresses, with a blue check handkerchief (marmotte) wound round 
their back hair, which is done up in a knot, acheck kerchief crossed 
ever the breast, and wooden sabots. Those well-conducted prisoners 
who, as a reward, are engaged in keeping the accounts, or as over- 
lookers, receive an extra 5 centimes a day, and are distinguished by 
a red check marmotte with a purple fichu. They are allowed to wear 
shoes, purchased at their own expense, instead of the heavy sabots. 
Of the 541 prisoners at Clermont on the 31st of December, 1891, six 
were receiving one-tenth of their earnings, 15 two-tenths, 129 three- 
tenths, 137 four-tenths, and 254 five-tenths. Of the 541, 149 had 
been sentenced to hard labour, 83 to reclusion, and 309 to imprison- 
ment. 

Adjoining the workshops is the schoolroom. Every prisoner must 
attend school. Above the workshops are three dormitories. They 
also are lofty and well ventilated, with large bar-less windows, but 
they are not warmed. They are lighted by gas, which is not entirely 
extinguished throughout the night. Each prisoner is supplied with 
a towel, washbasin, and convenience. Water is supplied from large 
pitchers, and there is a sink into which are emptied the washbasins 
each morning. The beds of the overlookers are raised higher than 
the others, so that their occupants can command a view of those 
under their charge—those likely to be guilty of special offences being 
placed near them. At the end of the dormitories there are small 
rooms for the Sisters in charge. A large window in the wall, against 
which their bed is placed, enables them to see all that is going 
on in the dormitory. The forgates have a separate dormitory to 
themselves. 

Between this new building and the old castle are two exercise 
yards, each divided into four quarters by rows of trees. Each set of 
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prisoners walks on raised tile paths, being supervised by Sisters who 
stand on elevated platforms. In the two large refectories each 
prisoner has her allotted seat, and a small cupboard for spare food, &c. 

Each prisoner receives 650 grammes of bread per diem. This 
is all baked in the prison. Soup is served at 7 A.M. and at 4 Pp... 
soup and vegetables (pitance), such as beans, lentils, &. On 
Thursdays 120 grammes, and on Sundays 150 grammes of uncooked 
meat are supplied. Prisoners are, however, allowed to spend half 
their earnings, but not exceeding one franc per day, at the canteen. 
Each day they may make their selection from the canteen bill of fare 
for the morrow, and their choice is served to them in the refectory. 
Here is a billof fare with the prices. Milk, 4 décilitres, 10 centimes ; 
fresh or salt butter 27-50 grammes, 10 centimes ; two eggs, 20 centimes; 
fish, dry or mariné, 10 centimes; ragout of meat with vegetables, 
20 centimes ; charcuterie (dried sausage), 75 grammes, 20 centimes ; 
dressed salad, 10 centimes; fruit, fresh or preserved, according to 
season, 150 to 200 grammes, 10 centimes ; stewed fruit, 100 grammes, 
10 centimes ; various cheeses, 10 centimes ; liquorice, 10 centimes 
per stick ; oil and vinegar mixed, 0°8 centilitre, 10 centimes; cod, 
303 grammes, 20 centimes; black coffee, quarter of a litre, -03 
¢gentimes ; black coffee, sugared, quarter of a litre, 10 centimes. On 
my way to the refectories I passed through the kitchen, where they 
were just preparing to serve the fouro’clock meal. I tasted the soup 
and the beans, and certainly both were good, more hygienic than the 
food of an English prison, a certain amount of culinary talent being 
displayed, but the regulation portions did not appear to me to err on 
the side of liberality. 

We now enter the castle proper. Here are the quarters of the 
Protestants, who are entirely separated from their Catholic sisters, 
having their own workroom, schoolroom, refectory, dormitory, exercise 
yard planted with trees and flowers, and little chapel. With them 
the Sisters have nothing to do; they are under the charge of Pro- 
testant Deaconesses. Although this is the only maison centrale to 
which Protestants are sent, they were but few in number, and 
were engaged on needlework. Above the Protestant quarters is a 
workroom, in which all the uniforms and linen for the prison are 
prepared. The majority of the prisoners employed in this workshop 
are the old, the maimed, and the infirm. The upper floors are well 
lighted and well-ventilated dormitories. 

On Sundays the Sisters have interesting readings for the prisoners. 
and there is a good library from which books are issued. I noticed 
several prisoners busy reading as they took their monotonous walk 
round and round the exercise yard. The eleven punishment cells 
are each divided into two portions separated by iron railings, the 
prisoner being in the inner cell. Light and air are derived from a 
window in the outer cell. There are wooden shutters by which the 
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cell may be partially or entirely darkened. There is a fixed wooden 
plank bed, but a mattress and blankets are supplied at night. 

Speaking to the Mother Superior as to the chances of reformation 
amongst her charges, she said :— 


With the short-term prisoners there is little or nothing to be done—their only 
thought is when they will be free. With the long-term prisoners there is much 
more chance, and we have many cases of real amendment. The chaplain, who 
has had many years’ experience, never intrudes his services upon prisoners if they 
do not wish for them, nor does he listen to certain pious effusions. Our real sur- 
veillance is to descry evidence of reform. We have a gift of ‘ soul-discernment ’ 
by which we diagnose the first symptoms of moral convalescence. Undoubtedly, 
with forgates, they are as a rule so long under discipline that we have no difficulty 
in relaxing it a little, guiding ourselves by a spirit of religion, and, with judicious 
kindness, they turn out thoroughly amenable in every way. We never ask any 
questions, and only know in a vague official way what is their crime. There are 
some natures so hardened that they resist even the greatest gentleness and kind- 
ness—with them strict discipline is necessary. 


At Rennes and Montpellier, the discipline, food, and other details 
of prison life are very similar to those at Clermont. 

Having examined the arrangements at a maison centrale, we 
will now glance at the interior of two prisons for short sentences— 
St. Lazare, one of the oldest and most noted women’s prisons in 
Europe, and Nanterre, the latest development of modern ideas. 

In the Rue du Faubourg St. Denis, not far from the Gare du 
Nord, stands St. Lazare. In the building, now occupied by female 
criminals and fallen women, St. Vincent de Paul and his missionaries 
had their abode. The cell he occupied, and where he died in 1660, 
now forms part of the private chapel of the Sisters of Marie Joseph, 
the custodians of the present inhabitants. During the Revolution 
this prison was the scene of many a thrilling episode. 

The inmates of St. Lazare are divided into two distinct cate- 
gories. Women awaiting trial and women sentenced to less than 
two months form the first section; fallen women sent by the police 
for infraction of rules, or for medical treatment, form the second 
section. Women with children, sentenced in the Department of the 
Seine, are also sent here. On the 3lst of December, 1891, the 
number of the first section was 278 ; that of the second 255, and there 
were thirty-two women having thirty-four children with them. 

In this great building, partly prison and partly hospital, the 
utmost care is taken to keep the various categories separated. In 
the Catholic Chapel (a modern building) two services are held each 
Sunday. At the first service the convicted prisoners occupy the 
body of the chapel, and those awaiting trial the galleries; at the 
second service the same separation is carried out between the two 
classes of fallen women. The same strict division is observed in the 
workshops, dormitories, and infirmaries. There is but one refectory, 
but the women of the two classes take their meals at different hours, 
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and the same principle prevails in the exercise yards, which are large 
and planted with shade trees. It is therefore impossible for one class 
to corrupt the other, as so many newspaper writers have asserted. 
The workrooms are large, high-roofed, thoroughly ventilated, and 
lighted by large windows. The prisoners sit in rows on chairs, and 
as they ply their needles, the Sister in charge reads aloud from some 
instructive and interesting book. Sometimes it is a prisoner who is 
selected to act as reader. Those awaiting trial are of course not 
obliged to work, but they invariably prefer to do so, thus not only 
making the time pass more quickly, but also earning a few sous to 
spend at the canteen. It is difficult to supply constant work to a 
perpetually changing population. Sack-making and plain sewing 
are the principal work carried on; there is one workshop where the 
clothes for all the prisoners of the Department of the Seine are made. 
The average earnings are forty-five centimes per day. Prisoners rise 
at 5 A.M. in summer, and at 6 A.M. in winter; bedtime is at 7.30 P.M. 
There are two meals a day—soup in the early morning, and soup 
with pitance in the afternoon ; but here, as elsewhere in France, the 
canteen supplements the regulation allowance. 

The cells, which are neither warmed nor lighted, each contain 
several beds, with wooden stools, water jugs, and slop basins. There 
is one large dormitory with eighty beds, for fallen women. A 
prisoner awaiting trial, if a first offender, may secure to herself a 
room—it can hardly be called a cell—on payment of twenty centimes 
per day, but she must pay for ten days at a time, and in advance. 
There is also another series of single cells, 107 in number, which are 
used for first offenders and young girls. These cells, of which there 
are three stories, have a passage both in front and behind. The front 
is open but for iron bars and wire netting, so that the Sister passing 
along the corridor commands a view of every part of the cell. This 
portion of the prison is familiarly called the ‘ Ménagerie.’ 

The prisoners take their meals in the ancient refectory of the 
Lazarists, a fine hall with a high ceiling and a carved portal. The 
priest, pastor, and rabbi, and ladies belonging to a Catholic or Pro- 
testant Prisoners’ Aid Society, constantly visit those women who are 
desirous of seeing them. There is a Protestant chapel in which a 
weekly service is held, and a small room is used as a synagogue. 
Prisoners awaiting trial may write every day. Those convicted may 
receive visits twice a week, and write once a week. The number of 
offences against prison discipline punished by the governor was 273, 
and the number of women offending 164. There is a large and well- 
selected collection of books for the prisoners’ use. 

At the back of the prison proper, and separated from it by the 
chapel and large exercise yard, is the hospital for fallen women, but 
I do not propose to deal with so large a subject here. I may, how- 
ever, mention that the building is of three stories, two of which it 
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has been found necessary to devote to the unlicensed. prostitutes—a 
fact which speaks for itself. The wards are lofty, and large windows 
supply plenty of light and ventilation. As I passed through the 
wards on the second floor, a young girl, almost a child, had just died. 
The good Sisters had placed lighted candles at her bedside, and on 
her breast was a crucifix. One of the saddest sights I witnessed in 
my round was the wards (of which there are two) for mothers with 
their children. Each ward contains twenty beds for women, with 
the children’s cots beside them. Adjoining each ward is a small 
kitchen, where the food for these poor prison mites is prepared. At 
the back of the hospital is an extensive garden, planted with trees, 
and the windows of all the upper wards command a magnificent view 
of Paris, from Montmartre to the Panthéon. 

Within the walls of St. Lazare the bread is baked for all the 
prisons of Paris, but the bakers, who are men, have no connection 
with the prison proper. 

The Maison cellulaire d’Arrét et de Correction at Nanterre is 
about six miles from Paris. Here are confined female prisoners sen- 
tenced to less than one year, and girls under parental correction. 
Some few long-sentence prisoners have also been allowed to work out 
their sentences in the cells of Nanterre. The population on the 31st 
of December 1891 was 221. They eat, work, and sleep in separate 
cells, and are under the charge of ordinary female warders, who 
here replace the Sisters. This women’s prison is situated inside the 
great Dépét de Mendicité of the Department of the Seine. Owing 
to the limited space, it could not be constructed on the radiating 
principle of the modern model prison. It, in fact, consists of four 
separate pavilions, two on each side of the main entrance of the Dépét. 
Each pavilion has accommodation for 124 prisoners—496 in all. 
The cells are in three tiers, with a round tower in the centre of a 
wide passage, with two short cross passages. On the first floor of the 
tower is the high altar, and by an ingenious arrangement the cell 
doors can be so fixed that each prisoner can follow the service without 
seeing, or being seen by, any of her neighbours. The service is held 
once a month in each block. Each pavilion is a complete prison in 
itself, having its own visiting room, doctor’s consulting room, baths, 
&c. The Government contracts with the Department for the priso- 
ners’ food, which is supplied from the kitchen of the Dépét de Men- 
dicité. The cells are large, and well heated by steam. Above the 
door of each cell is a shelf. There is a convenience connected with 
the sewer, and a constant supply of water. Each cell is lighted by 
gas, and an electric bell enables the prisoner to communicate with 
the female warder, who sits in the central tower. The furniture 
consists of an iron bed, turned up agairst the wall, with bedclothes 


? At that time only two pavilions were occupied by women. The whole prison is 
now devoted to women. 
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folded behind. Opposite the bed is a fixed basin, with water-tap, 
and also a small table under the window, a stool, and a cupboard 
for food, &c. The floor is of oak, beautifully polished. The same 
contractor who supplies the vast Dépét de Mendicité furnishes the 
work for the prisoners. It consists of fine sewing, book-stitching, 
slipper-knitting, and sack-making for the old and infirm. The 
average earnings are 40 centimes per diem. The prisoners rise at 
6.30 a.M., and work from 7 A.M. to 6.45 P.M., with two hours for 
exercise and food. The schoolmistress visits the adult prisoners in 
their cells, but the girls attend schools by categories, in a large triple 
cell. The exercise yard is a large circle of iron railing, divided into 
sections by high brick walls, radiating from a centre tower. A single 
prisoner is enclosed in each section, and the female warder in the 
tower can overlook all those who are at exercise. There are punish- 
ment cells, but they are not very forbidding. In France parents 
are enabled, with very little difficulty, to imprison their children if 
disobedient, idle, or vicious, for one month if under sixteen, and for 
six months if oversixteen. Little girls of eight and nine years of age 
are sometimes sent to these Nanterre cells for fifteen days, ‘ under 
parental correction.’ These girls under parental correction, and those 
ordered by the Courts to be detained until twenty years of age, are 
not allowed to have recourse to the canteen, but the food supplied is 
more abundant, and of a better quality than that given to the ordi- 
nary prisoners. They are allowed to play together in the gardens 
at different hours, according to the category to which they belong. 
The necessary implements for various games are supplied. Whilst 
I was there, two new sets of croquet were brought in. 

Two societies interest themselves in the reclamation of prisoners, 
and ladies belonging to these societies constantly visit St. Lazare and 
Nanterre. The initiative of the @uvre Protestante des Prisons des 
Femmes de Paris came from a woman whose name in connection 
with prisons has become a household word, Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. The 
foundation of this @uvre dates back to 1839, the epoch of the second 
visit of Mrs, Elizabeth Fry to Paris. Her first visit had taken place 
in the previous year, Some persons, stirred up by what they had heard 
of Mrs. Fry’s efforts for prisoners in England, invited her to France, 
to enlighten them with her advice and experience. The necessary 
permission to visit the prisons was given, and the Society started, and 
it has never since ceased to carry on its good work. One of the 
original founders, Mademoiselle Dumas, remained its active head till 
three years ago. She diedin 1891, at theageof ninety. More than 
twenty-five years after the Protestant Society was established, the 
Catholic Society was formed—the uvre des Libérées de St. Lazare, 
which is now carried on under the active management of Madame 
Isabelle Bogelot, and has two country asylums to receive repentant 
prisoners on their release. The Protestant Society, now under the 
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direction of Madame Henri Mallet, shares its work of reclamation 
with another Society—the Patronage des Détenues et des Libérées. 

Having dealt with the involuntary prisoners, I cannot quit my 
subject without a few words on the voluntary prisoners. As will have 
been seen, there are no female warders at the Maisons Centrales for 
women. Their duties are fulfilled by the Seurs de la Sagesse, 
assisted by lay-sisters (Sewrs converses), who do the rough work, and 
who appear almost equal in culture to the religious Sisters. The 
habit of the latter is very picturesque—grey with a becoming and 
not too austere coif. That they are most heartily devoted to their 
work is evinced by the fact that at Clermont I saw one Sister who 
had been there for thirty-eight years, and another thirty-six years, 
and I was informed that one had left, shortly before, who had spent 
fifty years of her life in prison. They never leave the prison even for 
‘retreat’ at the mother house in Brittany, the annual retreat being 
passed in the prison itself. In my round at Clermont, I saw many of 
the Sisters, and the faces of one and all were beaming with good 
nature, with no affectation of religion. The Protestant deaconesses, 
whose mother house is in the Rue de Reuilly, in Paris, wear a black 
dress, and a sort of coif, and they also looked kind and energetic. 
Since the lst of January, 1850, it is the Sisters of Marie Joseph who 
have undertaken the arduous duties of looking after the inmates of 
St. Lazare. They wear a black habit, and three veils, one white, 
one blue, and one black. The rough work is done by hired women- 
servants. The Sister who went round with me had passed upwards of 
forty years in that prison. 

That, in these days, when attempts are being made on every side 
in France to laicise, and banish religion from all public institutions, 
no word has been raised against these Sisters, is an overwhelming 
testimony to the admirable way in which they perform their painful 
and anxious duties. As the director of one of the prisons said to me, 
‘The laic may bring in letters or other contraband articles. One 
contraband article she must bring in—her outside griefs or anxieties. 
The Sister has none of these. Her life is calm, and all her earthly 
anxieties are for those under her charge.’ In one of the cells at 
the Depot of the Prefecture of Police may still be seen the touching 
inscription : ‘ Les Sceurs sont toujours bonnes, méme quand on leur 
fait du mal.’ 

It will be seen that the treatment of women in French prisons has 
much improved. Serious endeavours are made not only to humanise 
her, but also to raise her self-respect. She is encouraged to support 
her present position as an atonement to society which she has 
offended, and to her family whom she has disgraced. She is not 
treated as if she were dead to all family affections; on the contrary, 
frequent communication with her family is considered of the very 
greatest assistance in the work of reformation. In many cases she 
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is allowed to have her child with her, and she may send home money 
out of her scanty earnings. 

There are two points which occur to me for criticism. I refer in 
the first place to the appafent anomaly of permitting youthfu) 
prisoners under parental correction at Nanterre to associate with 
each other in school and at exercise, whilst the prison system itself 
lays such stress on their perfect isolation at other times. I am 
informed by a high prison authority that 99 per cent. of the girls so 
detained are imprisoned for acts of debauchery, in the generality of 
cases of a very pronounced character. Such a discipline, therefore, 
as mentioned above, seems to me in some measure to nullify its own 
purposes. The other point that strikes me is that of the canteen, 
the necessity for which, in the case of women, is based on their 
physical inability to submit themselves to one uniform regimen. 
The climatic conditions of France largely define the nature of the 
aliments in different provinces. For example, the food of the north 
is not adapted to the populations of the south. This appears to be 
the principal argument in favour of the canteen for women—a system, 
whether for men or women, I hold as an abuse as favouring the 
récidiviste who earns much as against the unfortunate first-offender 
who earns little. A sufficient answer to this argument for the canteen 
would be the adapting of the prison food to the district. 

No more striking contrast can be imagined than that between the 
old prisons and the spick-and-span new Nanterre. With the 
simple and the ignorant, however, ideas of morality cannot be 
separated from religion to produce good effect. Whether the 
cells, monthly services, and lay female warders will effect more 
genuine reformations than the tender, religious care of the Sisters, 
the frequent services, and the religious emblems visible everywhere. 
in the older prisons, may reasonably be doubted, but time alone will 
show. 


EpmunpD R. SPEARMAN. 





TRUE AND FALSE NOTIONS OF PRAYER 


Ir is usually assumed that prayer in the ordinary sense of the term 
can find no place in any scientific conceptions of the universe. It is 
obvious, indeed, that if natural causation prevails universally, the 
belief in miraculous interference with the orderly course of events 
must be discarded ; and as every prayer answered would amount to a 
miraculous interference of this kind, belief in the efficacy of prayer 
must apparently be discarded also, 

It is sometimes urged by theologians that though natural causa- 
tion is the rule, it is not an invariable rule, and that what we call 
miracle is a manifestation of some ‘ higher law,’ with which we are not 
acquainted. This theory rests on a misconception of the meaning of 
‘law of nature,’ and in any case offers no solution of the difficulty ; 
for if the so-called miracle is in fact a manifestation of law, it ceases 
forthwith to be miraculous. But, quite apart from this objection, the 
theory is practically worthless as a justification of prayer, seeing that 
prayer implies a belief, not in occasional but in frequent interferences 
with the natural order of things ; and I think that most theologians are 
disposed to admit that whether or not God can interfere, He does not, as 
a matter of fact, habitually interfere with the orderly course of nature.' 

The same objections to prayer for divine interference with the 
order of things external to ourselves apply with equal force to prayer 
for the modification of our own characters. ‘Make me a clean heart, 
O God,’ is as naked an appeal for miraculous interference as a prayer 
for rain. Each alike, if granted, would be a disturbance of natural 
causation, seeing that human character, no less than the weather, is 
a product of natural causes. 

Even on religious grounds, prayer in its ordinary sense is open to 
some serious objections. If it be assumed that everything is ordered 
for the best by divine benevolence and wisdom, it is surely more than 
presumptuous to pray that this order should be altered. Moreover, 
it often happens that our wishes could only be granted at the expense 
of our neighbours, and in such cases prayer becomes an outburst of 
pure selfishness, which strikes at the very roots of Christian morality. 

It is said, however, that the tendency to prayer is inveterate ; that. 


1 Indeed, science cannot strictly go much further than this, seeing that its 
theory of a natural order is only an inference from the past to the future; and it is 
no doubt conceivable that the power of prayer to disturb this order may be hcre- 
after established on evidence which is not at present forthcoming. 
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men in all ages have been accustomed to address prayers to their 
deity or deities; and that this universal tendency can only spring 
from some @ priori apprehension of religious truth. But in estima- 
ting this argument it is well to consider what was the character of 
primitive prayer, and to what sort of deities it was addressed. Primi- 
tive prayer is almost invariably of one type, which in its best form is 
abject deprecation, and in its worst, devil-worship. The earliest 
deities were nearly all malevolent, and required constant propitiation : 
such as were not were not considered worth praying to. M. Réville, 
in his History of the Devil, quotes a prayer of the Madagascans to 
Nyang, the author of evil according to their creed:— 

O Zamhor, to thee we offer no prayers. The good god needs no asking. But 
we must pray to Nyang. Nyang must be appeased. O Nyang, bad and strong 
spirit, let not the thunder roar over our heads! . . . Thou reignest—and this thou 
knowest—over the wicked, and great is their’ number,O Nyang. Torment not, 
then, any longer the good folk. 

The Jahveh of Judaism was no exception to this rule, and, as 
depicted in the earlier parts of the Old Testament, was precisely 
such a deity as one would expect to find in the religion of a race of 
fierce and implacable warriors. Mr. Conway in commenting on the 
absence of any devil from the mythology of the Jews, observes that 
this conception was superfluous, as the jealous and vindictive Jahveh 
was quite enough. (Demonology, i. 10.) 

It was not till the century preceding the birth of Jesus that the 
higher conception of God as a Heavenly Father appeared in Jewish 
thought. This view was embodied in the teachings of Jesus, and 
readily passed into the doctrines of Christianity. But as it grew it 
thrust the old savage conception of Jahveh more and more into the 
shade. Among the Gnostics, Cerinthus, about 115 a.p., held that 
the God of Christianity was not identical with the deity of the Jews ; 
and a little later Marcion, and perhaps also Cerdo, proclaimed Jahveh 
to be a spirit of evil. But though the characteristics of Jahveh may 
have practically disappeared from our conception of God, they have 
left their mark on our prayers ; and the deprecations of divine anger 
which abound in our church service are relics of an ancestral belief in 
divine malevolence. 

Nevertheless, in spite of theobjections of science, andthe arguments 
of philosophy, and, stranger still, in spite of the apparent fruitlessness 
of their appeals, thousands of men and women do continue to pray ; 
and many of those whose convictions have driven them to abandon 
the practice have broken regretfully with the old faith. This is a 
fact which cannot, and indeed ought not to be overlooked, and may 
well make us pause, and consider whether prayer may not yet fill a 
place in religion from which science has no need, and, perhaps, no 
power to expel it. 

And first, it is necessary to determine what prayer in its ordinary 
acceptation is understood to comprise. To avoid the invidiousness of 
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selecting from individual writers, I seek a definition from impersonal 
sources. In the Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology 
it is defined as ‘ the act and habit of petitioning God for spiritual or 
physical benefits which we cannot obtain without divine co-operation.’ 
The Dictionary of Religion gives it rather a larger scope, affirming 
that ‘in its wider meaning prayer includes not only petition to God 
for ourselves and for others, but also confession of sin, thanksgiving 
for mercies received, and also praise and adoration of God for His great- 
ness and glory, to which last the term of worship is properly applied.’ 

If from these definitions can be gathered a sufficiently accurate 
account of the theological conception of prayer, how far can prayer, 
as thus defined, be brought into conformity with the views of science 
and philosophy? Tried by this test, I think it is clear that anything 
in the nature of petition for spiritual or physical benefits must be 
eliminated from it. Science, of course, could not, in the present 
state of our knowledge, pretend to sanction petitions for mira- 
culous interference with the order of nature. But there is also 
a formidable objection from the religious side of the question, 
to which I have previously alluded, namely, that if God has 
already fore-ordained the course of events, no prayer can alter His 
will, Both the authorities from which I have quoted face this objec- 
tion fairly, and admit, with the most commendable candour, that it 
is practically unanswerable. The Dictionary of Religion says, ‘How 
there can be a place for petition when God foresees everything is the 
mystery of prayer; but there is likewise the mystery of free-will, 
and the one is the necessary complement of the other.’ In the same 
strain the Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology re- 
cognises that the difficulty is ‘one of those mysteries which en- 
compass the great question of free-will . . . and there is little or no 
hope of ever coming to a perfect understanding of such mysteries 
without a further revelation from God, or a further exaltation of man’s 
mental powers.’ Again, ‘ How shall we reconcile these two opposite, 
or apparently opposite, facts that a beneficent God knows our wants 
before we can name them, and is loving enough to satisfy them with- 
out being asked to do so, and yet requires us to put those wants 
before Him in prayer and ask Him to satisfy them? We cannot 
reconcile them. They are facts that depend for their explanation on 
mysteries of God’s nature which He permits to remain mysteries.’ 

I have quoted these frank admissions at length in order to make 
it clear that theologians cannot dispose of the above objection to 
prayer, but are content—quite properly, of course, from their own 
point of view—to let it remain a mystery. One argument, however, 
which is raised by The Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology requires a brief notice. It is said that though God has 
foreordained the course of events, yet answers to prayers themselves 
are among the circumstances which God’s will has foreordained. But 
if the answers are foreordained, the prayers to which they are answers 
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must also be foreordained; and it is obvious that a foreordained 
prayer cannot be the product of human free-will. In other words, 
the only kind of prayers which are efficacious are those from which the 
free-will of the person praying is excluded. I may also point out 
that though both of the above authorities assume (fairly enough) 
that the will is free, yet this proposition is disputed by a large, and 
perhaps a preponderant number of psychologists. 

It seems, too, that anything in the nature of deprecation, and 
anything like confession of sin, should also be eliminated from 
prayer, because both appear to rest on a false conception of the 
nature and attributes of God and of man’s relation to the order of 
the universe. Deprecation, as I have already said, is a relic of devil- 
worship, and is clearly allied to self-immolation, self-mutilation, and 
generally to every form of that degradation of the creature so 
strangely supposed to be acceptable to the Creator, of which the 
excesses of St. Simeon Stylites may be taken as an example, It is akin 
to the propitiatory sacrifices of Judaism, and, like them, it must 
disappear before a higher form of religion. 

With regard to confession of sin, the propriety of this depends 
entirely on the view taken of sin itself. According to theologians, if 
I rightly understand theological opinion on the subject, the heinous- 
ness of sin lies not so much in the moral character of the act as in 
the fact that it is a violation of a divine command. Indeed, in some 
cases the theological sin has no necessary hearing upon conduct. 
Thus in the case of heretical belief or disbelief, the condemned 
opinion, however sinful theologically, is morally colourless. Conse- 
quently if sin consists in the violation of the commands of a divine 
lawgiver, who may nevertheless be induced to forgive the offence 
and remit its penalties, confession of sin is legitimate, and perhaps 
inevitable, seeing that it is implied in the prayer for forgiveness. 
But if the term sin be limited to conduct which is an offence 
against a divinely constituted order of nature, confession of sin 
must disappear with the prayers for forgiveness to which it is now 
linked. It is well to appreciate the full weight of this distinction. 
If the order of nature is constant, no such interference with it as the 
forgiveness of sins would entail can be possible. To sins against 
this order there are attached inexorable, though natural, penalties, 
subjective or objective or both, and no prayer can procure divine inter- 
vention to save the wrongdoer from the consequences of his own act. 

And here I will briefly refer to a theory lately advanced by an 
American writer. Mr. Edward S. Martin, in an article on ‘The 
Possibilities of Prayer,’ appearing in a recent number of the 
North American Review, propounds what I think may be described 
as a mechanical theory of prayer. His view is that prayer is, or 
ought to be, not so much an appeal to God, as a scientific manipula- 
tion of force. He writes, ‘Men pray to God, but there is no natural 
force that the idea of God does not include. The more rational idea 
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of prayer would seem to be not an argument or entreaty which 
influences the sentiments of the Deity, but a force which acts directly 
on some force which is included in God.’ He considers that at present, 
prayer is still in the experimental stage, but that, as our knowledge 
of it becomes more scientific, ‘when we see a comet coming our way, 
we may be able to pray our planet out of its course as easily as we 
steer & ship out of the course of another, and avoid a collision.’ So 
far, this is an intrepid attempt to place prayer on a purely mechanical 
basis. It is prayer on the principle of the penny in the slot. The 
disposal of all natural force is regulated by a complex machine, which 
is none the less a machine because it is intelligent, and we have only 
to touch the right button to elicit the requisite manifestations of 
force. The author, however, seems, not unnaturally, to be rather 
afraid of his own conclusion, and qualifies it by the condition that 
prayer ‘is of no use as a force except so far as it conforms to the will 
of God.’ But if this be so, surely all useful ‘ possibilities of prayer’ 
disappear. If we pray for something that has already been ordained 
by the divine will, our prayer is superfluous; if for something that 
has not been so ordained, our prayer, since it cannot alter the Divine 
will, is useless. 

Nevertheless, in spite of what I venture to think are its errors, 
Mr. Martin’s article is interesting as indicating the desire felt by 
intelligent minds to preserve prayer in some form, in spite of the 
dissatisfaction with which they regard the orthodox conception of it. 

And surely this may be done. It is surely possible to strip prayer 
of its outworn components, and yet leave much that is well worth 
retaining. If it be asked what residue will be left of prayer after 
these components have been struck out, I turn to Cardinal Manning 
for an answer. In one of his sermons (Sermons, vol. ii. xvii.) prayer 
is described as a means of realising man’s personal relation to God. 

There is little in this description which could not be accepted by 
any scientific man who does not altogether deny the existence of a 
Deity. But indeed no science can lawfully forbid man to believe that 
he, with his past and his future, belongs to a system of existence 
which is inspired to struggle upwards by ‘a power that makes for 
righteousness.’ His relations to such a power would be outraged by 
petitions for the disturbance of this order, and degraded by the 
deprecation and self-abasement which can only fitly belong to the 
worship of the malign. In these relations alone must we seek for the 
true explanation of man’s place in the scheme of nature, and for 
trustworthy guidance of his right conduct therein. To him, as the 
latest and highest product of this scheme, its due progress seems to 
be specially committed: and consequently, conduct which impedes 
his own struggle upwards is not only an offence against his own 
highest interests, but is a sin against the order of the universe. 
This belief as to the nature of the scheme of existence is no bar to 
the impulse which so naturally arises in us to commune with the 
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divine power which is behind and within this scheme. Such com- 
muning is surely a means of ‘ realising man’s personal relation to 
God,’ and may fitly be described as prayer. Prayer, however, of this 
kind, has nothing in common with the narrow and often selfish 
petitions for special benefits, or the wailings of the ‘miserable 
sinner’ which at present pass under its name. So far, at any rate, 
as this world is concerned, man stands at a height on the upward 
path from which he can ‘ say of the past, ‘Quorum pars magna fui,” 
and of the future, “‘It is mine alone;”’ and he need not, albeit in 
all reverence, fear to stand face to face with a Deity, who must needs 
share with him the responsibility, if such there be, for human im- 
perfection. Speaking in the general terms which alone are possible 
in reference to this subject, prayer will then become the expression 
of man’s recognition of the divine power and intelligence manifested 
in the universe, frank submission to its order, ready acceptance of 
the burdens of his high part therein, and earnest resolve to play that 
part well.? 

Religion, as Dr. Martineau truly observes, is a mode of feeling as 
well as a mode of thought; and though, in the long run, the current 
of religious feeling must submit to the control and guidance of 
religious thought, it often happens that the latter is in advance of 
the former. We are at present passing through one of these phases. 
Thought is fast discarding the religion of the past, with its lower 
conceptions of the Deity, and all the doctrines and ritual of propitia- 
tion ; but feeling still lingers by the ancient shrine. Small wonder, 
then, that prayer, of which feeling is the fountain head, should still 
pour forth through the old and well-worn channels. Perhaps it is 
well that this should be so for a while, seeing that of all the com- 
ponents of our mental heritage, religion needs, and indeed deserves 
the most tender handling, and is the least capable of enduring any 
convulsive reform. Feeling, however, will in due course followin the 
footsteps of thought, and the prayer of the future will be attuned to 
those higher conceptions which religious thought has already reached. 
Not less reverent, though more robust than the prayer of to-day, 
it will embody the religious inspirations of man—trained, indeed, 
to a truer apprehension of Nature and Nature’s God, but freed from 
the trammels of theological dogma and priestly mediation; and 
though it may draw man away from the altar, it will lead him 
nearer to the throne. 

NORMAN PEARSON. 


2 It may be objected that communing of this kind is impossible with an imper- 
sonal Power. The answer is as old, at least, as Heraclitus. ‘Ev 1d copdy potvoy 
AéyerOa odk €0éret ka) €0éAe: Zyvds o}voua (The one and the only wise wills not, yet is 
willing to be called by the name of Zeus). Though an infinite personality is obvi- 
ously inconceivable, it is permissible for the finite intelligence of man to represent 
the Deity to itself in that personal form under which alone any intelligence is com 
prehensible to it. 





COLOUR-SHADOWS 


Very few of the general principles of science which we have learned 
ever become realities to us. Even when we remember the general 
formulz, we fail to grasp their bearing upon the phenomena around 
us ; and this is so even when the phenomena which illustrate them 
pass daily and hourly before us. We have, as a matter of fact, 
neither the time nor the energy to think out for ourselves the results 
of such general principles as happen to lie outside our particular 
intellectual beat. Any real understanding of them must therefore 
come to us from without. 

The phenomena of colour-after-images are a case in point. The 
general principle which governs them is familiar enough. It is 
beginning to be popularly understood that the phenomena of our 
colour-vision can be best explained by the assumption of three pairs of 
contrast colours, white and black, red and green, and blue and yellow ; 
and almost everybody is familiar with the conception that each of 
these primary colours calls up an after-image of its complementary or 
contrast colour. But, on the other hand, probably very few of us 
have realised what the complete after-image really is; and very few 
of us have realised that, if our after-image phenomena were to lapse, 
the purples would fade from the shadows under the trees, from the 
distances, and from the mountains at sunset and dawn. 

And we must therefore endeavour at the outset to frame an ade- 
quate conception of the after-image phenomenon. We may, for 
instance, consider the case of a stimulation of a portion of the retina 
field by yellow light. Now the reaction to the retinal stimulation 
in such a case would manifest itself in the form of a ‘ blue response’ ; 
and this blue response would, as Hering has shown, involve not the 
stimulated area alone, but the whole of the retinal field. It would 
not, however, manifest itself simultaneously over the whole of the 
retina. And here we must distinguish. 

On the stimulated portion of the retinal field the blue response 
would continue in partial abeyance as long as the yellow stimulation 
lasted. As soon, however, as the yellow light was withdrawn, it would 
manifest itself as a definite after-image phenomenon. We may desig- 
nate this portion of the blue response the ‘ after-image proper.’ It 
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corresponds to what is popularly understood by the term ‘after- 
image.’ 

On the unstimulated portion of the retina the after-image phe- 
nomenon will be identical with that which occurs on the stimulated 
portion of the retina, except for the fact that the blue response will 
here be contemporaneous with the period of the yellow stimulation. 
It will begin when the eye is turned to the yellow light, and it will 
cease when the eye is averted from it. We may, with Hering, desig- 
nate this portion of the blue response the ‘ colour-shadow.’ 

Our complete after-image phenomenon will therefore consist of 
an ‘after-image proper’ and a ‘ colour-shadow;’ and it is with the 
colour-shadow that we are particularly concerned in this paper. 

We may therefore begin by endeavouring to see for ourselves what 
our colour-shadows really are ; and we shall employ only the simplest 
methods of demonstrating them. The simplest method ofall is to wait 
for a good red sunset, and then to hold up a sheet of white paper to 
eatch its red reflection in a bay-window facing west. We then inter- 
pose our hand between the sunset and the paper in such a manner as 
to cast a pattern of shadow upon it. This pattern of shadow, which 
will still be illuminated by white light reflected from the ceiling or 
the side window, will appear ofa brilliant green. These green shadows 
are ‘ colour-shadows.’ ! 

Or, in default of our red sunset, we can have the lamps or the gas 
lit a little earlier than usual, when it is still light enough to read. 
If we then place ourselves in such a position that the shadow of our 
hand is thrown upon the white paper of our book, we notice that the 
part of the paper which is shaded from the lamp, but which is still 
illuminated by the light from the window, has acquired a distinctly 
blue colour. This blue colour in the lamp-shadows is a colour-shadow. 
It is an after-image effect of the yellow lamplight. It is a part, in fact, 
of the blue response which, as we have seen, is elicited from the whole 
of the retina when any portion of it is stimulated by yellow light. 

We may now proceed to investigate the conditions under which 
our blue shadow appears. We may, for instance, pull down the 
blinds behind us, and we shall then notice that the colour of our 
shadow instantly changes from blue to black. It is thus evident that 
a certain illumination of the retinal area which corresponds to the 
colour-shadow is an essential condition of its appearance. And alittle 
further experimentation will show that the greatest intensity of blue 
upon the colour-shadow is obtained only when we adjust our illumina- 
tion in such a manner as almost exactly to balance? the daylight 
and the lamplight against each other. We can effect this in the 


1 The brilliant green shadows which a red sun casts upon the snow are of course 
perfectly similar colour-shadows. 

* The more brilliant the daylight and the lamplight we employ, the more brilliant 
will be our colour-shadows. 
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simplest manner by moving eithtr a little nearer to or a little farther 
from the window. 

A very convenient place to watch these twilight and lamplight 
shadows from is the corner-seat of a railway carriage. For as the 
daylight begins to fail, and the lamplight begins tothrow shadows, 
we need only look up to see a distinct blue upon the upper part of 
the window-pane where the blind screens it from the lamplight; 
and we can sit and observe the blue colour fading out and lighting 
up again as the train passes in and out of the tunnels. 

Another simple observation of colour-shadows can be made by 
the help of a coloured lantern (an ordinary photographic lantern 
will serve) and a common lamp.* We begin by placing these lights 
side by side, and by holding up a flat ruler in front of them in 
such a manner as to throw two vertical shadows on a white paper 
screen; and, having done this, we have only to bring the edges of 
the shadows into contact without any overlap, and to adjust the 
illumination in such a manner as {9 throw two shadows of equal 
intensity on the paper. We can do this by moving our ruler 
either a little nearer to or a little farther from the paper screen, 
and by moving forward either the lamp or the red lantern. We 
shall then find that the shadow which is cast by the photographic 
lantern assumes a vivid bluish-green colour. This bluish-green is of 
course an after-image effect of the yellowish-red light which is shed 
from the lantern; and the purpose which the lamplight serves in 
the experiment is only that of showing up the blue-green reaction 
which is taking place on the area of the retina which is not illumi- 
nated by red light. And if we view this reaction, and we are entitled to 
do so, as in some sort the equivalent of a certain amount of paint laid 
on to the paper, we shall have no difficulty in appreciating how an 
excess of lamplight upon our lantern shadow renders the colour of 
the after-image pale and unsaturated, and how a deficiency of lamp- 
light renders it black by supersaturation, and how, in fine, the correct 
amount of lamplight to employ is the amount which just suffices to 
render visible the whole of the after-image colour. 

We have thus dealt with two of Hering’s three pairs of contrast 
colours, and we have seen that yellow induces a blue response, and 
red a green response, upon the retina. We need hardly delay to 
establish the converse of these propositions, but may pass on directly 
to deal with black and white, our third pair of contrast colours. The 
phenomena which take place in connection with these are familiar to 
everybody. When we place a piece of white paper upon a black 
background, or when we place a piece of black paper upon a white 


* The phenomena of the colour-shadows can be demonstrated much more perfectly 
with the assistance of a dark room and the arrangement known as Hering’s shutter. 
This shutter arrangement throws up the colour-shadows by colourless daylight, in- 
stead of by the yellow lamplight. Weare at present, however, concerned, not with the 
best, but with the simplest, methods of demonstrating these after-image phenomena. 

Vor, XXXVII—No. 219 31 
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background, the white and the black mutually intensify each other. 
The white induces a black response on the area of the retina which 
corresponds to the black, and the black induces a white response on the 
area of the retina which corresponds to the white ; and these pheno- 
mena are evidently exactly analogous to those which we have seen in 
connection with the other contrast colours. And it is important for 
us to recognise that all the phenomena with which we are dealing are 
manifestations of physiological processes which are in operation either 
on our retina or elsewhere in our nerve centres. There are no grounds 
whatever for the assumption that they are due to ‘ errors of judgment.’ 

We may now pass on to illustrate the manner in which these 
after-image phenomena manifest themselves in ordinary life. 

It is reported that a famous physicist, who had good-naturedly 
consented to undergo a catechising process at the hands of some of 
his students, had reluctantly to confess, in reply to their first question, 
that he knew no reason why the wet portions of a white towel should 
show up, as they do, as black spots. As a matter of fact, the question 
was not a question in physics; for the fact that more light is trans- 
mitted and less light is reflected back to the eye from the wet portions 
of the towel accounts for nothing more than a diminution of the 
whiteness of the towel. The question was in reality a question in 
physiology. The black colour can be readily accounted for by the 
black response which is evoked upon the retina by the whiteness of 
the towel. And the association of this black response with the wet 
portions of the towel is evidently a function of the diminished illu- 
mination upon the corresponding portions of the retinal field. 

The black colour which all dark objects assume when the ground 
is covered with snow has an exactly similar explanation ; and the 
converse phenomenon is illustrated by the exaggerated whiteness 
which a swan’s plumage assumes when the bird is seen against a 
background of dark water. 

Pure black and white are comparatively easy to deal with. When, 
however, we pass on to consider the ordinary coloration of nature, 
we find ourselves confronted by the fact that the primary colours 
are very seldom found pure. For instance, nearly all the reds 
with which we are familiar contain an element of either blue or 
yellow ; and the greens in nature can be similarly distributed into 
a class of blue-greens and a class of yellow-greens. And, in addition 
to these blends of compatible primary colours, we have in nature a 
continual blending of incompatible, i.e. opposite, contrast colours. 
These blendings of opposite contrast colours give us the greys which 
take such a predominant part in the colouring of landscape. 

Some of our difficulties in recognising the after-image phenomena 
in nature are closely associated with these facts. For instance, since 
we are never dealing with pure colours, but always with colour-mix- 
tures, we have compound and not simple colours to deal with in our 
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shadows. Again, we are in nature often dealing with greys or with 
colours which have a large admixture of grey, and such colours evoke 
either no after-images or at best only very feeble after-images. 

But these are not our greatest difficulties. Our greatest difficulty 
is perhaps the fact that there is rarely enough light upon the shadows 
in nature to show them up in their true light as colour-shadows. 
The ordinary shadows which we see are, in fact, comparable to our 
lamp-shadow-swhen there is too little daylight upon them to bring 
them out in their true character as blue colour-shadows ; and it is only 
on comparatively rare occasions, either when there is a coloured light 
and snow upon the ground, or when the landscape is covered with a 
brilliant sunny mist,* that we have enough dispersed light to give us 
the illumination on the shadows which is requisite to show them up 
as pure colour-shadows. 

And there is yet another great difficulty which hinders us from 
recognising our colour-shadows in nature, and this is the fact that 
we see our shadows, not, as we have seen them in our experiments, 
against a colourless background, but against a background which has 
a distinct colour of its own; and the coloured background naturally 
modifies the coloration of the colour-shadows, either by giving in- 
creased brilliancy to one or more of the colour-factors which constitute 
the complete colour-after-image, or more generally by neutralising 
either one or more of these factors into grey. 

And thus, unless when the circumstances are unusually propitious, 
we must go through a certain schooling before we can detect our colour- 
shadows in nature. We must know exactly what to look for and 
exactly where to look. We may take the case of the colour-effects 
which can be seen in country or park on any sunny summer day. We 
shall suppose ourselves to be looking, for instance, at a patch of green- 
sward dotted over with trees. We may first note that the leaves of the 
trees and the grass in the foreground are of a bright yellowish-green. 
Now the after-image colour to this yellowish-green will evidently be 
bluish-red or purple, and this colour-shadow will manifest itself only 
upon those portions of the retina upon which the light is compara- 
tively subdued. In other words, it will manifest itself upon the less 
illuminated portions of the colour-picture before us. Now the less 
illuminated portions of our colour-picture will evidently be the far dis- 
tances and the deeper shadows under the trees; and, as a matter of 
fact, we do actually see a purple colour upon these portions of our 
picture. If there should be any uncertainty whatever in our minds 
upon the subject, we can convince ourselves that this is so by referring 
the matter to the trained eyesight of the landscape-painter ; and a visit 


4 Under these circumstances of illumination, ‘Turner,’ like. the consummate 
colourist he was, ‘ makes no distinction between the lights and shadows except a dif- 
ference of tint—the shadows being blue or purple, and the lights a warm yellow or 
fleshy colour.’— Colour as a Means of Art, by Frank Howard, London, 1838. 


312 
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to any picture gallery will show us that the landscape-painter invariably 
paints a purple into his shadows in such a case as we are dealing with. 
We may perhaps note, in passing, that it is an important part of the 
landscape-painter’s craft to paint these after-image phenomena. For 
it is only by making the colours which he employs in his high lights 
cast the appropriate colour-shadows that the artist can convey to us 
anything of the brilliant colouring of nature; and as it is out of the 
question to obtain a sufficiency of light upon his picture indoors to cast 
adequate colour-shadows, the artist must of necessity resort to a ruse, 
and must paint the subjective after-image phenomena upon his canvas: 
as if they were objective colour-phenomena. He must, in short, paint 
his shadows not as black shadows, but as true ‘ colour-shadows ’—i.e., 
as shadows which take on the contrast colour to the dominant colour 
of the environment. The instinct of the true colourist seems to guide 
him unerringly in this matter. When he is dealing with a fore- 
ground of bright green grass, he, as we have seen, introduces a 
purple into his deep shadows ; and when he changes this foreground 
of grass for a foreground of withered beech-leaves, he abandons his 
purples and introduces a turquoise-green into his shadows. An artist 
of this order has no need whatever to know the principle which 
determines the coloration of the shadows. But when it falls to a 
critic to decide whether a particular tint is or is not a correct repre- 
sentation of nature, an acquaintance with the general principle which 
determines the coloration of the shadow will be of advantage. It will 
at least render it unnecessary for him to go out and lay a sheet of 
white paper in the shadow of a tree upon a lawn, as Mr. Ruskin 
relates that he did on a particular occasion, with intent to determine 
whether the objective colour of a shadow on a sunlit lawn is, or is 
not, a brilliant red, as Turner painted it. For the law of the colour- 
shadow would teach him that the coloration which would be seen 
in such circumstances would be almost entirely a subjective coloration ; 
and it would teach him that the green grass must evoke a red 
response upon his retina, and it might also teach him that Turner 
would not have been the great colourist he was if he had not painted 
his vivid after-images upon his canvas. 

We may, however, return to our purple shadows under the trees ; 
and it will perhaps be well to convince ourselves by a very simple 
experiment that these purples are really an after-image of the yellow- 
green of the leaves and grass. We need only take a strip of bright 
yellow-green glass,° and hold one edge of it close along a white sheet. 


5 In default of a strip of yellowish-green glass and direct sunlight, we can perform 
the experiment with the aid of a couple of lamps and a sheet of green paper. At a 
pinch the greenish cover of this magazine would serve. We hold up one of the sheets 
of paper between ourselves and the brighter of the two lamps, and then introduce 
our fingers between the sheet of green paper and the lamp-shade in such a manner 
as to throw a pattern of shadow. We now bring the other lamp into such a position 
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of paper, in such a manner as to make a somewhat acute angle with it. 
The best place for the experiment is a bay-window in the direct sun- 
light, where we have also light coming in from the sides. The green 
light which passes through the strip of glass will now represent the 
green light which filters down through the leaves of the tree, and the 
light which comes in under the free margin of the green glass will 
represent the light that comes in from under the foliage. We may 
now spread the fingers of one hand across the strip of glass in such a 
manner as to throw a pattern of shadow upon our paper. The 
shadows of our fingers will now be found to stand out as purple 
<olour-shadows against a green background. 

And the effect is just the same if we hold a strip of white paper 
in front of our green pane, and thus cast a faint, instead of a dense, 
shadow upon our paper screen. For the after-image is strong enough 
to neutralise the dull green light which filters through the strip of 
paper, and to leave us with a large balance of purple to the good. 
The colour-phenomena which we can obtain with our strip of green 
glass are thus comparable to those which we see in nature. For the 
purples under the branches are evidently comparable to the shadows 
which are thrown by our fingers ; and the purples under the denser 
amasses of foliage are similar to those which we see in the thinner 
shadow of the semi-translucent strip of white paper. 

Only one thing more is necessary to render the similarity com- 
plete. We must graduate the light which falls upon our colour- 
shadow. If we have allowed too much light to come in under the 
free margin of our strip of green glass, our purple colour-shadows 
would be nearly as bright as our green background, and we should 
have exactly what Turner paints in his sunny mists, but we should 
not have an accurate representation of the darker shadows which we 
see on a clear sunny day. To represent these we should have to 
diminish the amount of colourless light which comes in from behind 
our sheet of glass until a black shfde begins to appear upon our 
colour-shadow. We shall now, at last, have before us an accurate 
representation of a shadow as we see it in nature. It is not a black 
shadow, as the unsophisticated eye sees it, nor again is it a pure 
-colour-shadow, but it is always something intermediate between these : 
and though the artist learns gradually to see every shadow as a pure 
olour-shadow, this is not, as he deems it, a process of ‘ recovering a 
lost naiveté of our colour impressions,’ ® but a question of the concen- 
tration of the attention upon the coloured element in the shadow, 
with the view to exploiting it for artistic uses. For there is no doubt 


as to light up our finger-shadows ; and when we have graduated the light correctly, 
we shall see that our finger-shadows stand out as a red pattern upon the greenish 
background. 

* Collier, A Manual of Oil-Painting. 1889. 
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that the artist obtains his best results by treating his shadows not as 
black shadows, but as true colour-shadows. 

We have, however, yet another set of colour-effects to consider in 
connection with the shadows of the trees on our lawn. For we must 
note that the shadows of our trees upon the open greensward are 
generally greyish blue-green, not purple like the shadows actually 
under the trees ; and the difference is not due to a difference in the 
after-image phenomenon, but to a difference in the background 
against which the colour-shadow is projected. The colour-shadow is 
seen as purple under the trees, because it is seen in its true colours 
against a background which has no very definite colour of its own. 
But the colour-shadow, as seen in the shadows in the open, is seen 
as a blue-grey, because the red element of the purple after-image 
phenomenon is neutralised into grey by. fusion with an equivalent of 
green light from the grass. The actual colour of the tree-shadow 
as we see it in the open greensward is the result of a blending of this 
blue-grey with the unneutralised balance of green. 

We can illustrate what occurs by a very simple modification of our 
last experiment. Weneed only cover upa portion of the white paper 
upon which we threw the purple colour-shadows with a sheet of green 
paper. We shall then see that our purple shadow changes into a greyish 
blue-green as soon as it reaches the margin of our green paper, while 
it, of course, continues to show up of a purple colour up to the 
edge of the white paper. 

We need not pursue this matter further, for we have already 
sufficiently illustrated the principle that every difference of illumina- 
tion on a uniformly coloured surface will be associated with a change 
of colour which is due to the appearance ofan after-image phenomenon 
upon the shaded areas. 

We may now pass on to consider the part which the after-image 
phenomena which we have been discussing play in determining the 
character of the colour-combinations as esthetically agreeable or 
disagreeable. 

But as a preliminary step we must, of course, arrive at some 
understanding as to what constitutes an ssthetically. agreeable 
colour-combination ; and we have not to go very far in search of a 
principle which will, at any rate, serve as a basis upon which the 
matter can be discussed. We may lay down that no combination 
of colour is agreeable which involves the juxtaposition of violently 
contrasted colours. A saturated blue does not look well in combina- 
tion with a saturated yellow ; nor does a saturated red combine well 
with a saturated green. But these colour-combinations acquire a 
very considerable zsthetic worth as soon as the over-vivid contrast 
is toned down by the employment of a ground-colour which is common 
to both of the contrasting colours. We may, for instance, recall the 
fact that some of the most beautiful colour-effects in nature are 
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produced by the combination of yellow-greens, such as those of the 
foliage of the larch in spring, with blue-greens, such as those of the 
foliage of the Scotch fir. Again, we may recall the beauty of the red- 
gold colours of the sky as seen in association with the purples on the 
hills over which the sun is setting. In the first case we are of course 
dealing with a yellow and blue contrast upon a green ground-colour ; 
and in the case of the sunset it is a question of the same yellow and 
blue contrast upon a red ground-colour. 

But our simple black and white, yellow and blue, and green and red 
contrasts, even when quite unrelieved by any ground-colour, are quite 
agreeable in comparison with such double-colour contrasts as result 
from a juxtaposition of either a distinct yellow-green with a distinct 
blue-red, or of a distinct orange with a distinct blue-green. Colour- 
combinations such as these can only be tolerated when the saturation 
of the colours is reduced either (as, for instance, in the modern ‘ art 
colours’) by a large admixture of grey, or (as in colours seen in 
bright weather out of doors) by the large excess of colourless light 
which falls upon them. It is notorious that we can bear many things 
in the way of colours in the bright sunlight out of doors which would 
be intolerable in a room. But even in the world out of doors we may 
note a certain disagreeable quality in the double contrast of yellowish 
red against bluish green which we note in the wnrspe berries as 
contrasted with the blue-green foliage of the holly or mountain ash. 
When the berries ripen we have instead an agreeable contrast of a 
blue-red upon a blue-green. 

Having now a basis of principle to work upon, we may proceed to 
determine the part which the after-image phenomena play in the 
determination of the xsthetic worth of every colour-combination ; 
and it is evident that the colour-shadow may contribute either a 
desirable or an undesirable element to the colour-combination. It 
may, to take the simplest case first, heighten the intensity of opposite 
contrast colours in such a manner as to produce an over-violent 
contrast effect. We have an instance in point in the case of the 
unripe berries and blue-green leaves of the holly and rowan tree. 
For there can hardly be any doubt that in such a case as this the 
after-image phenomena aggravate the original unpleasantness of the 
double-colour contrast. When, therefore, it is a question of blending 
colours with a view to obtaining an agreeable effect, we must evi- 
dently allow for this mutual intensification of opposite contrast colours ; 
and even where we are not employing opposite contrast colours, we 
have to consider what the effects of our colour-shadows will be. For 
instance, if we place a bright yellow side by side with a bright red, 
we shall find that our yellow throws a blue colour-shadow upon our 
red and our red similarly throws a green colour-shadow upon our 
yellow. In short, the colour-combination which might otherwise 
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have been irreproachable is transformed by the after-image pheno- 
mena into a disagreeable double-colour contrast. 

But if the after-image phenomena come in thus and depreciate 
the wzsthetic worth of many of our colour-combinations, they compen- 
sate by introducing an unexpected extraneous element of beauty into 
other colour-combinations. The colour-shadow, for instance, of the 
blue sky on a bright day probably does not go for nothing in the 
pleasurable colour sensations which we derive from the bright yellow- 
greens which we see in the grass; and the whiteness of the sky above 
the skyline long after sunset is no doubt intensified by the white 
colour-shadow of the black ground. Similarly, beautiful effects are pro- 
duced by the green colour-shadows on the sails of the ships when we 
see them against a red sunset.’ Again, the soft purple colour-shadows 
under the trees are an almost constant element in the pleasures of 
landscape. And similarly we have beautiful purple colour-shadows 
upon the sea in calm sunny weather. We can perhaps see them 
best when we are looking down upon the shadows of ships at anchor 
in the bright green shoal water, but we can also see them far out 
where the currents show up as purple trails over the surface of the 
sea. Finally, the more splendid purples on the hills which contrast 
so magnificently with the orange-gold of the sunset are an after- 
image phenomenon of the sky. For consideration will tell us that 
our eye must project a bluish-green colour-shadow from this orange 
sky upon the relatively dark background of the hills, and it will tell 
us that the red glow of the lower strata of the atmosphere through 
which we are looking will drown all traces of green in this colour- 
shadow. The blue element will, therefore, be all that is left; and 
this blue element of the colour-shadow would change into purple the 
red mists on the lower reaches of the hills. 

And the skilful painter is the painter who knows how to manipu- 
late his after-image phenomena so as to get an added brilliancy upon 
his colour wherever he may require it. Such a painter will, for in- 
stance, render in marvellous brilliancy the bright yellow-green glint 
of the moss when it is shone upon by the sun after rain ; but when we 
come to inquire how he gets all this brilliancy into his greens, we find 
that he has introduced lavender-purples into his shadows ; and it is 
evidently the after-image of these purples that has reverberated back 
apon the yellow-greens in his high lights. And, again, the really great 
colourist is the man who has acquired an absolute mastery over the 
after-image phenomena. Such a colourist has it, for instance, in his 





? Of. the following ‘ word-sketch,’ taken from Weir-Mitchell’s Doctor and Patient. 
‘ August 6 (on a steam-yacht awaiting the yachts which were racing for the Newport 
cup); time, sunset; level sea; light breeze; fire-red sun on horizon; vast masses of 
intensely lighted scarlet clouds; a broad track of fiery red on water, three yachts 
with all sails set coming over this sea of red towards us. Their sails are a vivid 
green.’ 
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power to put on a patch of colour that will blaze from one end to the 
other of a long gallery; for he can concentrate upon that patch of 
colour all the after-image phenomena which by a correct exploitation 
of the contrast colour he has evoked over the whole remainder of his 
picture. Mr. Whistler, for instance, is a master in this art. 

We may, however, turn aside to the simpler problems which crop 
up in connection with the application of colour to house-decoration 
and to dress, for the phenomena of colour as treated by the artist 
are too subtle to admit of any hasty analysis. 

When we apply colour in any form tothe walls of a room, whether 
it is as paint, or as distemper, or as wall-paper, we find ourselves con- 
fronted with very distinct after-image phenomena. For instance, if 
we colour the walls pink, and leave the ceiling untinted, we shall find 
that our ceiling assumes a distinct yellowish-green colour. If we 
now desire to make our ceiling show up as a pure white,* we shall 
evidently have to set to work to neutralise this yellowish-green 
colour-shadow by a suitable application of pink. Orif we desire to 
have a pink-tinted ceiling, we shall evidently have to employ, first, a 
certain quantum of pink to kill the greenish colour-shadow, and, 
on the top of this, such surplus of pink as would, upon an absolutely 
white wall, give us the depth of pink tint that we desire. 

But our after-image phenomena do not appear on the ceiling only. 
Consideration will show that each wall must be casting colour-shadows 
on every one of its companion walls ; and these colour-shadows will 
make themselves felt in the diminished intensity of the colour-sensa- 
tions we derive from the walls. It is worth while attending to this 
phenomenon, for it is an illustration of the general principle that the 
intensity of a colour ‘ goes off’ when it comes to occupy a large area 
of the retinal field. 

And perhaps the easiest way of understanding how this occurs is 
to take the case of painting a wall which is of such a size as just to 
occupy the whole of the visual field. We shall for convenience sup- 
pose the wall to be subdivided into four equal parts, and we may now 
consider how the colour which we apply to each of these wall-spaces 
will modify the coloration on all the others. 

When we have painted our first wall-space pink, the condition of 
affairs will be as follows. One quarter of our retinal field will be 
occupied by pink, and this will have induced a greenish response all 
over the retina. On the area which is stimulated with pink, this 
will make itself apparent in a certain diminution of the colour- 

§ This is really a simpler form of the problem that the landscape-painter has to 
deal with when he wants a patch of snow in a snow-landscape to stand out as a pure 
white. In such case he has evidently to consider how he can neutralise all the 
colour-after-images which project themselves upon that patch of snow. He has to 
introduce green upon his snow-patch if he fears a red after-image from the green 


foliage in his landscape, or red if he is afraid of a green after-image from a patch of 
red anywhere in his picture. 
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intensity. On the unstimulated area of the retina, the green response 
will manifest itself in the form of a green colour-shadow. This will 
be projected upon each of the three remaining wall-spaces. 

When our second wall-space has been coloured in, we shall 
evidently have a correspondingly increased amount of green response 
upon our retina; and this will make itself felt on the unstimulated 
portions of our retina in the form of two superimposed colour-shadows, 
while upon the stimulated areas it will manifest itself as in an equi- 
valent diminution of the apparent pink coloration. 

And, similarly, when we have covered our third wall-space, we shall 
have a still further increase of the after-image response both on the 
stimulated and upon the unstimulated portions of the retina. 

Lastly, when we have painted our whole wall pink, our after-image 
phenomena will be repressed by a pink stimulation all over our retina, 
but they will continue to make themselves felt in a very perceptible 
fading off of the original intensity of our pink. 

Similarly we have to take our after-image phenomena into 
account in making a selection of tints for coloured wirdows. <A pane 
of red glass will be found to acquire a bluish tinge when placed in 
juxtaposition with a yellow-tinted pane. A yellow pane will simi- 
larly take a greenish tinge when it is placed beside a red pane. And 
a neglect to take these after-image colour-shadow effects into con- 
sideration would thus often involve us in undesired colour-contrasts. 

It is also essential to take into our reckoning the predominant 
after-image effect of any room for which we are selecting furniture. 
A particular yellow shade in a curtain may have a certain esthetic 
worth when seen on a grey background ; but it would be overlaid 
with a green colour-shadow if it were seen against a red wall-paper ; 
and it would be too yellow if seen against a blue paper, and it would 
be orange if seen against a green paper. 

Again, it is the neglect to take mental note of the colour-shadows 
of surrounding objects which makes it so difficult a matter to ‘ carry 
away a colour in one’s eye,’ and to choose an appropriate match for it. 

A correct exploitation of the colour-shadows constitutes a very 
important element, if it does not constitute the essence, of the 
art of dress. For instance, a black evening dress casts invaluable 
white colour-shadows over a bare neck and shoulders, and mourning 
throws a similar added whiteness over the face. Again, a dark green 
dress, especially if there is a shade of blue in the green, lights up 
dark auburn hair in a very beautiful way with its bright colour- 
shadows. On the other hand, such a material as blue serge throws 
up into disagreeable prominence the unpleasant yellows of some of 
the lighter shades of ‘red’ hair. The vivid yellow colour-shadows of 
any bright blue are very ‘trying’ to any complexion. A similar 
remark applies to pink, for, unless in youth and health, when there 
is a sufficiency of natural pink in the cheeks to repress the after- 
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image phenomena, the yellowish-green colour-shadows make their 
appearance, and give a ghastly hue to the complexion. Lastly, the 
unpleasantness of a bright yellow-green dress is probably due to the 
fact that its purple colour-shadows overlay the natural pink of the 
cheeks, and so give rise to an over-vivid double-colour contrast. 

We need not, however, go into the minutie of this matter. 
They will present no difficulty to any one who has familiarised him- 
self with the three pairs of contrast colours and with the importance 
of the colour-shadow as a factor in all our colour-sensations. 


A. E. WRriGaHrT. 
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GEORGIAN TREATIES WITH RUSSIA 


I 


A BROKEN TREATY 


From the origin of the Eastern Question down to our own times, 
Georgia has always been the theatre of war. It is evident that she 
will play an important part in the near future, when the rival powers 
of Europe and Asia come into collision. Yet, in Europe, there are none, 
excepting a few specialists, who know anything at all about Georgia 
that is not derived from official Russian sources, not generally to be 
relied upon. We therefore think it might be well to make the 
British public acquainted with the true state of political and social 
feeling in a country whose geographical position must give it a vast 
importance during the approaching events in the East. 

Georgia, with Tiflis its capital, forms the basis of operations for 
Russia’s aggressive policy in Central and Western Asia. From Tiflis 
the Russian Government directs the movements of troops and 
topographic surveys on the frontiers of Afghanistan ; from this point 
attacks and annexations take place, now in Persia, now in Turkey; 
and even the projected occupation of Varna, Burgas, and other 
Bulgarian ports, in November 1886, was arranged in Tiflis, and the 
expedition was to have been sent from the Georgian ports, Batum, 
Poti, and Sukhum-Kaleh.! 

But, despite the enormous political and strategic importance to 
Russia of the possession of Georgia, with her fortresses, her impreg- 
nable passes, despite the vast natural resources of the land, with its 
- fertile, well-watered and well-tilled valleys,? the internal policy of 
the Russian Government ever since the Crimean War, especially the 
policy of forcible Russification during the reign of Alexander the Third, 
has strained every nerve in order to paralyse the economic and intel- 
lectual growth of the country. By an unbroken series of measures the 
Government has irritated the population of a land which gave itself 


1 At the time of General Kaulbars’s famous agitation in Bulgaria the army of 
Western and Central Transcaucasia (i.e. Georgia) was ready to take the field. 
* Cf. Evgenii Markov, Ocherki Kavkaca. 
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up to Rassia voluntarily and by treaty, a population which has 
always bravely defended the general interests of the Russian Empire, 
and has produced a line of the most brilliant generals, beginning with 
Bagration and Tsitsiani, and ending with Amilakhvari, Imeretinskii, 
Chavchavadze, Orbeliani, &c. 

In consequence of this fatal doctrine of forcible Russification, 
which had the well-known journalist Katkov as its apostle, and the 
notorious Count Muraviev ‘the Hangman’ as its champion, the 
Government of Alexander the Third began to treat Georgia as 
a conquered country, forgetting that the Georgians, loyal to the 
conditions of the treaty, refused, at the most critical moment of the 
Crimean War, the offer of independence made to them by the Allied 
Powers, on the sole condition that they would remain neutral and 
not help Russia. Notwithstanding the Treaty of the 19th of 
November 1800, the faithful observance of which was guaranteed, 
By Our Imperial Word, in the Manifesto of the 18th of January 
1801, the Government of the country has been handed over to a 
military and bureaucratic administration. Georgians are almost 
wholly excluded from the service of their country, the Georgian 
language is replaced by Russian, in the administration, the law 
courts, the schools, and now an effort is being made to expel it from 
the national church, one of the most ancient in Christendom. 

Things have gone so far that Georgian recruits, foreign to Russian 
in language, culture, mode of life, and even food, are sent to serve 
in Russian regiments in the North, in Siberia, and the pupils of the 
Ecclesiastical Seminary, the future priests of Georgia, are not only 
deprived of instruction in their mother tongue, but are now actually 
expelled from the Seminary for reading books in their own language.* 
These measures have led to disorder in the Seminary, which has 
been closed; they have caused desertions from the army, and the 
consequent terrible punishments. And now the Government organs 
of the press demand the dismissal from the administration of the 
few Georgians who are left,° and the strengthening of the Russian 
element by the grant of land to Muscovite peasants. Journalistic 
apologists for police-licence, and pseudo-scientists from various 
Government offices, have taken upon themselves to prove that Georgia 
is a conquered country,® and that therefore the Government can deal 
with it as with Poland and Circassia in 1863-1864. The best’and 
most enlightened people, not only in Georgia but in Russia itself, 
view with disgust the lawless and capricious behaviour of the 
Russifiers. But internal policy is not directed by the enlightened 


* Bogdanovich, Istoriya Vostochnoi voiny. In the appendix will be found Omar 
Pasha’s proclamation to the Georgians. 

* Listok, Russian Free Press, London, Nos. 2 and 7. 

* Novoe Vremya, Nedyelya, &c., articles on Professor Khakhanashvili’s report. 

* Ad. Bergé, Prisoedinenie Gruziit k Rossii; three articles in Russhaya Starina, 
1880, published by Semevskii. 
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and humane Russia of Pushkin and Rylyeev, Herzen and Byelinskii, 
Turgenev and Tolstoi, but by the fanatic Russia of Pobyedonostsev, 
the soldiery and gendarmery of Vanovskii, Durnovo and Cherevin. 
And no man dares to raise his voice in defence of treaties and legality. 
Any one who dares to stand up for law and justice meets with perse- 
cution, imprisonment, and exile ; he shares the fate of the nobility of 
Tver in 1861-2, the Municipal Council of Petersburg in 1867, the 
zemstvos of Chernigov, and, finally, of the Marshal of the Imere- 
thian nobility, D. I. Kipiani, who was murdered by police agents.’ 
But Bergé, a Frenchman in the Russian service, and the hirelings 
of the press wittingly subvert the truth and deceive the public. 
Georgia is not a conquered country. The Manifesto of the 18th of 
January 1801, and the text of the Treaty, printed in the complete 
collection of the Laws of the Russian Empire, tell a very different 


story. In the manifesto, which was posted up in the streets of 
Petersburg, we read : 


King George ® (seeing that the end of his days is near), the magnates, and the 
Georgian people have sought Our protection . . . they have asked, through pleni- 
potentiary envoys, that the regions subject to the Georgian Kingdom be taken 
under the immediate rule of the Russian Imperial Throne . . . In accordance with 
their petition . . . We have resolved to fulfil the request of George, son of Irakli, 
and of the Georgian people, and We have therefore commanded . , . that our 
troops be sent into Georgia. And hereby We declare on Our Imperial Word that 
on the union of the Kingdom of Georgia ... not only will all the rights and 
privileges of Our faithful new subjects of the Kingdom of Georgia and the regions 
subject thereto be maintained and respected in their entirety, and the property 
legally belonging to every man; but, from this time forth . . . they shall enjoy in 
addition all the rights, immunities, advantages and privileges belonging to Our 
former subjects . . . they shall find solace under Our protection . . . Given at St. 
Petersburg in the year 1801 since Christ’s birth, on the 18th day of January; and 
in the fifth year of Our reign, and the third year of Our Grand-Mastership (of 
Malta). The original signed in His Imperial Majesty’s own hand, thus: 


‘ Pavt..’ 


The following extracts from the Treaty will show what rights were 
guaranteed to Georgia by the Imperal Manifesto :— 


Art. 1. King George, the magnates, the clergy, and the people desire once for 
all to become subjects of the Empire of all the Russias, and to take upon themselves 
all the duties incumbent upon the subjects of Russia. 

2. King George and his heirs are to remain on the throne with the title of 
Kings, and retain the chief rule in the Kingdom, but without legislative power. 


7 Kipiani, translator of Shakespeare and author of a Georgian grammar, for pro- 
testing against the behaviour of a drunken Russian monk, who anathematised 
Georgia, was exiled in 1886, and soon afterwards murdered (Listok, Russian Free 
Press, No. 2). For the other cases mentioned, cf. Stepnyak, Wallace, Kennan, 
Koshelev, Herzen. 

* George the Thirteenth, of sad memory, destroyed his reason by his excesses. 
He was known by the nickname ‘Zaki qlapia’ (glatton, lit. calf-swallower). He 
reigned from the 11th of January, 1798, till 1801. For the tragic fate of his wife, 
Queen Maria, who was insulted by the Russian general Lazarev, cf. Rottiers, Boden- 
stedt, and Wardrop’s Aingdom of Georgia. : 
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3. That a salary be appointed for the King, and estates assigned to him in 
Russia, the revenues of Georgia and the profits of the mines being under the entire 
control of the Emperor. 

8. The Georgian people to enjoy immunity from taxation for twelve years. 

9. Money is to be coined, bearing on one side the Imperial cypher and on the 
other the arms of Georgia. 

Arts. 4-7, 10-14, and 16 are to the following effect : 

(a2) The number of Russian troops to be kept in Georgia shall not exceed six 
thousand. (6) Concerning the occupation of Georgian fortresses. (c) On the 
appointment of their commanders. (d) On the construction of new fortifications. 
(e) Military service among the Georgians is to take the form of a national militia 
in national costumes. (f) The Russian troops are to buy provisions at the market 
price. (g) The protection of Georgia against foreign foes. (Ah) The rights of the 
independent Georgian Church. 

Art. 15, That all Georgians should enjoy the same rights as Russian subjects. 


Such is the Treaty confirmed by the Emperor Paul and signed by 
the Georgian Ambassador, Prince Gersevan Chavchavadze, and his 
companions, and there is no other treaty or ordinance concerning the 
government of Georgia signed by any plenipotentiary of that country, 
and everything undertaken by the Imperial Government which does 
not correspond with this Treaty is a flagrant breach thereof. 

The original Treaty was in duplicate. One copy was kept in 
Petersburg, and published in the Complete Collection of the Laws of 
the Russian Empire. The Georgian original, published in Georgia 
on the 16th and 17th of February, 1801, was kept in Tiflis, in the 
ancient national cathedral church of Sion. But at the time of the 
Crimean War it was secretly carried away to Petersburg by the 
Russian Metropolitan, Isidor. A detailed account of the various 
clauses of the Treaty has been published in the following historical 
works :— 


B. Rottiers, Itinéraire de Tiflis & Constantinople. Bruxelles, 1829, (British 
Museum, 10076 c. i.) 

Platon Ioseliani, Life of King George XIII., in Georgian, pp. 114-138. 

P. G. Butkov, Materials for the modern History of the Caucasus, in Russian, 
St. Petersburg, 1869, T. ii. 461-2. 

N. Dubrovin, 7ranscaucasia, from 1803 to 1806, in Russian, St. Petersburg, 
1866, 

F’. Bodenstedt, Die Vilker des Kaukasus, gives a brief account. 


II 


CHRISTIANITY IN GEORGIA 


We have already referred to the fact that the future priests of the 
Georgian people are forbidden to read anything in their own language. 
Is this language, then, alien to Christianity and culture, and are the 
Russian persecutors, with Pobyedonostsev at their head, acting in the 
interests of religion and civilisation? They are so fond of talking 
about their civilising mission in the East ! 
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The Colchis of the ancient Greeks, Iveria, Georgia, Fief of the 
Blessed Virgin in the middle ages, was one of the first lands to accept, 
Christianity. According to tradition, a ruined church which stil} 
exists in Apkhazia marks the spot where St. Andrew the Apostle 
preached the Gospel. Irenzeus and Baronius, writers of the fifth 
century, tell us that in the time of Bishop Clement, during the reign 
of Trajan, 98-117 a.p., there were many Christians in Iveria, in 
Colchis. In the third and fourth centuries, there were already fifty 
bishoprics in Cappadocia, which was inhabited by Georgians.® 

In the days of the Georgian king, Mirian, and S. Nina, in 318 
A.D., Christianity was recognised as the national religion, and, in the 
sixth century, Procopius of Caesarea declares that ‘of all the peoples 
known to him the Iverians are they who best observe the ordinances 
of Christianity.’'° Together with Christianity, Greek education and 
culture were disseminated throughout the country, and attained 
their widest development in the reigns of David the Renewer (1089- 
1125) and his successors, especially Queen Tamara the Great (1184- 
1212). The philosophers and poets of Greece were translated into 
the Georgian tongue, the youth of Georgia went to study in Athens 
and Byzantium, the national literature could boast of Rustaveli, 
whose great epic, ‘The Man in the Panther’s Skin’ (Vephkhvis 
Tqaosani), for beauty of form, elegance of diction, richness of imagina- 
tion, loses nothing by comparison with the works of Firdusi and 
Tasso. The numerous literary and architectural monuments of that 
epoch bear witness to the high degree of civilisation to which the 
country had attained, while its political position was almost pre- 
dominant in Asia Minor and Palestine. It is true that its power and 
influence were exhibited almost exclusively in the defence of Chris- 
tianity, but we must not forget that this was the epoch of the Mus- 
sulman invasion and the Crusades. Kirakos, an Armenian historian 
of the thirteenth century, says that : 

Tamara made a treaty of peace with the Sultan of Damascus . . . since that 
time, the Sultans have treated Christians more humanely . . . the taxes on the 
monasteries were lessened . . . the plundering of pilgrims on their way to Jeru- 
salem was forbidden, especially if they were Georgians . . . they were free from 


taxation in the dominions of the Sultans and in Jerusalem, where Tamara_was 
held in high honour,"! 


Dositheus, patriarch of Jerusalem, says :— 


The pious Iverian Kings have always been administrators and protectors of 
the Holy Sepulchre and the other holy places. . . .1 


During the war of the Greeks and Franks against the Arabs and 


® Professor Chubinov, O drevnikh aborigenakh Kapadokii i Djanetii. 

%” M. D——shvili, Gruzinskiya obiteli v sv. zemlye. 

" Brosset, Additions et éclaircissements, p. 416. 

2 He says the Georgians sent 252,667 gold piastres for the ransom of the Monas- 
tery of Holy Cross (Bulletin scientifique, t. v.). 
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their Sultans, the monasteries in the Holy Land were almost ruined, 
but the Georgians supported them.’* According to the Arab historian 
Ibn Shaddana, Queen Tamara offered Saladin 200,000 dinars for the 
Holy Cross, and, in 1187, asked that the monasteries taken from the 
Christians should be restored.’ Even at the present day there are 
at the holy places twenty churches and monasteries built by Georgians, 
but lost through the fault of the Russian Government.'° 

The sovereigns who busied themselves most about the holy places 
were Mirian (318-342), Gorgaslan (ft 499), Bagrat (980-1014), 
David the Renewer, and Tamara. The Georgians not only enriched 
the monasteries in Palestine and in their own country, but they built 
and endowed monasteries in Greece, three on Mount Athos, in 
Bulgaria, Syria, Cyprus, Antioch. King David built a monastery on 
Mount Sinai, on the spot where, according to tradition, God appeared 
to Moses, and sent thither yearly gifts of thousands and tens of 
thousands of gold pieces.'® 

This readiness to support Christianity won for Georgia the good 
will and respect of the Christians of the East. 


The Georgians (says the Armenian historian Sanout) are a very warlike people 
and bold in battle. They have strongly fortified castles, a great and powerful 
army, wherewith they have done much hurt to Saracens, Persians, Medes, and 
Assyrians. . . . The Georgians alone had the right to enter Jerusalem with flying 
banners, paying no tribute. The Saracens dared not affront them.'? 


And this respect on the part of the Mussulmans lasted unbroken 
until the first alliance with Russia; at the end of the eighteenth 
century Georgia quarrelled with Persia, and with Turkey during the 
reign of Catherine the Second. In 1520 Sultan Suleiman placed 
guards at the church of the Holy Cross and ordered a tax tobe collected 
from every pilgrim, fourteen pence from a Catholic, seven from a 
Greek, three from Arabs and Egyptians ; but the Georgians preserved 
their right of free access.'* Concerning the great influence of Georgia 
in Palestine, and the numerous churches erected by Georgians at the 
holy places, we find much information in the works of European 
travellers and pilgrims, e.g. Rauwolf (1575), Prince Radziwill (1580), 
Bernard Surie (1644-7), Theophan, Paisii, Dositheus, patriarchs of 
Jerusalem in the seventeenth century, the erudite Russian Barskii 
(xviii. ¢.).'° The last independent king of Georgia, Irakli the Second, 
. freed the church and monastery of the Holy Cross from debt. 


'* Seleznev, Bullet. Scient. t. v. 205-255. 

'* Professor Tsagareli, Palestinskii Sbornik, t. iv. 49. 

** Djanashvili, Gruzinskoya tserkovn istoriya, pp. 91-100. 

** M. Brosset, Addit. et écl. p. 416; M. D——shvili, Gruzinskiya obiteli. 
 Tsagareli. 

** Bulletin scient. t. v. 215; Tsagareli, in Zhurn. Min. Narod. Prosv. t. x1. 132. 
* Cf. Brosset, Seleznev, Tsagareli, Chubinov, Djanashvili, &c. 
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The Cross (says a Russian writer) ® has necessarily become the fatherland of the 
Georgian, the symbol of his nationality, of the defence of Christendom—the theme 
of all his history. The Georgian people are essentially a crusading people. . . . 
The whole life of the nation has been divided between prayer and bloody fights 
with Islam. For more than a thousand years they never laid down the sword, 
and if the cross was not sewed on the shoulders of their mantles, it was nevertheless 
deeply engraved on the heart of the nation. 


We have wearied the reader with quotations. But we crave his 
indulgence when we tell him that Pobyedonostsev and the ignorant 
Russian clergy are depriving this martyr-nation of the right of read- 
ing their sacred books in their own language, and the history of their 
own church. This may seem incredible, but it is an indisputable 
fact." The Russian clergy of the present day have been brought up 
in all the absolute ignorance characteristic of the Russian bursa 
(theological boarding-school).. A former pupil, in a series of vivid 
and terrible pictures, has told the Russian public all the incredibly 
awful details of the coarse, ignorant, and dissolute life of the future 
ministers of the Russian Church. Neither in the Oliver Twist of 
Dickens nor the Dead House of Dostoevsky can we find scenes of 
such coarseness and cynicism as in Sketches of the Bursa, by N. G. 
Pomyalovskii. And it is no wonder if the products of such convict 
establishments, when once they have become the controllers of 
ecclesiastical life in Russia, set about the persecution of Stundists, 
Jews, Raskolniks, and Catholics. These boors, with the fanatic 
Pobyedonostsev at their head, care naught for Georgian treaties with 
Russia, nor the historical part the Georgians have played in the 
defence of Christendom. They may do in Georgia what they have 
done to the Roumanians in Bessarabia: forbid the printing of new 
editions of the sacred books, and as the number of old copies dimi- 
nishes, replace them by the Slavonic versions of the Russian Church. 
But exasperation alone will result. Let these persecutors remember 
the fate of Spain, Persia, and Turkey—nations which have not gained 
much by religious tyranny and torture ! 


III 
RUSSIAN POLICY IN GEORGIA 


On the fall of Byzantium, Georgia found herself completely isolated 
from the rest of the Christian and civilised world; there was now 
nowhere to send her young. men for higher education. All of Greek 


2% Ev. Markov, Ocherki Kavkaza, t. ii. 

*! The Ecclesiastical Seminary in'Tiflis was closed on account of a protest from 
the Georgian pupils who had first been deprived of instruction in their own language, 
and then. were expelled for reading Georgian books. For the details,see Listok, 
Russian Free Press, London, Nos. 2 and 6, 
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learning which had escaped the devastating hands of the Turks 
sought shelter in the West, especially in Italy; the exiled students 
of Athens and Constantinople laid in Europe the foundations of a 
Renaissance, the echoes of which only reached Georgia slowly and 
intermittently. Nevertheless, the country did not cease to maintain 
a connection with the West, chiefly with Rome, for a part of the 
Georgians had for a long time professed Catholicism.” But neither 
the all-powerful Papacy nor the France of Louis the Fourteenth, 
whither Saba Orbeliani’s embassy went,”* nor Joseph the Second of 
Austria, could or would give Georgia any help in her thousand-year 
struggle for the Cross and Christian culture. 

Hard was the destiny of this small nation, and we cannot but 
wonder how it escaped falling into the barbarism of the Balkan races, 
whose intellectual revival only began in the first decade of the pre- 
sent century.4 The light of learning still burned, feeble and pale 
indeed, especially in comparison with the Golden Age of the eleventh 
to the thirteenth centuries, yet the envoys of Peter the Great, in 
1723, found both printing-presses and schools in Tiflis, and Potem- 
kin, in one of his reports to Catherine the Second, expresses the sur- 
prise he felt on meeting the Georgian ambassador Sulkhan, a man 
of excellent education, ‘he speaks French, and one cannot believe 
that he is an Asiatic.’ 

This ceaseless striving after a stable connection with Christendom 
and European civilisation drove Georgia into the arms of Russia, 
which, under the guidance of Peter, was beginning to adopt European 
forms of political and social life. Peter saw what service Georgia 
might do him in the execution of his project to seize the Caspian 
and block the overland route to India, and, in 1723, he proposed to 
Vakhtang the Sixth that they should act in concert against Persia. 
The Emperor assured his ally ‘ that if success crowned their efforts 
he (Vakhtang) would profit immensely thereby, for . . . he would 
have dominion over all the Christians in those regions.’ * On the 
6th of September of the same year a Georgian army, numbering 
30,000, joined the Russian expeditionary force. ‘Success crowned’ 
Peter's undertaking ; but what was the despair of the Georgians 
when they learned that Peter had concluded a separate treaty with 
Persia and Turkey (the 12th of June, 1724), acknowledging the 
Suzerain rights of the latter over Georgia, which was formally 
ceded! Persian and Turkish troops raided the country, and ruined 


= In 1629 a Dizionario Giorgiano-Italiano was published in Rome, besides a 
grammar and several devotional works. 

** A translation of Orbeliani’s famous story-book, The Book of Wisdom and Lies, 
is now being printed at the Kelmscott Press. 

* Pypin, Istoriya slav. literat. 

** Butkov, Materialy diya novoi ist. Kavhaza, t. i. 

*6 Butkov, op. cit. t. i. 31-32. It is to be noted that all the quotations in this 
chapter are taken exclusively from Russian official documen‘s and Russian histories. 
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the southern provinces, as a punishment for helping the Russians.% 
Such treachery seems incredible ; but the truth is that the whole of 
Russia’s policy in Georgia during the eighteenth century was « 
systematic attempt to weaken the country, so that it might fall into 
her hands unconditionally without any treaty. This fact stands out 
clearly in the reign of Catherine the Second. While the Empress 
was writing flattering letters to Irakli the Second, she at the same 
time sternly commanded her agents ‘ by no means to do anything 
likely to strengthen Georgia,’ ** or she ordered her troops to withdraw 
at the critical moment of the war, as in the case of General Totleben 
and Colonel Burnashev.” 

The lesson Peter had taught the Georgians cooled the relations 
between the two countries for half a century. Irakli the Second 
(1744-1798) understood better than anybody the sorrows that friend- 
ship, alliance, or union with Russia would bring upon his kingdom. 
This sovereign, the patron of education and European ideas, a typical 
representative of the national tradition and character, sent two 
embassies to Europe, to Joseph the Second, in the hope of finding 
support and assistance in the struggle with Islam. These missions 
only brought back expressions of warm sympathy and assurances of 
the amazement of Christendom at Irakli’s heroism,*® but no material 
help could be given; Turkey, still powerful at that period, blocked 
all the routes from Europe to Georgia. Irakli had to depend upon 
himself alone. He succeeded in restoring the ruined towns and 
villages, he made Persia and Turkey acknowledge anew the rights of 
Georgia and the Christians in Palestine, he freed the Church and 
Monastery of the Holy Cross, near Jerusalem, from debt,*! he multi- 
plied the number of schools and encouraged education.*® Georgia 
revived, and recovered from the blows inflicted on her by the alliance 
with Peter. Yet all this work was destined to be undone during 
Trakli’s reign, owing to an alliance with Russia, to Russian protec- 
tion. 

While Catherine the Second was preparing for war with Turkey, 
she wrote, through Count N. Panin (in 1768), to Solomon, King of 


7 Butkov, p. 62. 

*8 The Empress’s order to Medem, July 28, 1772, in Akty arkteogr. Komm. 

*» Akty, and Butkov, t. i. 277, 282; t. ii. 25-26. 

% Russia regarded Irakli’s successes and his fame in Europe in an unfriendly spirit, In 
the supplement of the St. Petersburg Vyedomosti, the 16th of November, 1753, we read of 
‘ Prince Irakli, so famous in Europe, and almost compared with Alexander the Great.’ 
Nevertheless, Catherine the Second had to agree with Voltaire that Irakli was ‘ wise, 
brave, most powerful’ (Letter of the 19th cf January, 1770). We might refer to the 
panegyrics on Irakli by Frederick the Great, Lessing, and the journalists of the 
period. 

31 M. Soloviev, in Mosk. Vyedomosti, No. 2, 1894; M. D——shvili, @ruzinsk. 
obiteli. 

%2 His contemptible heir, George the Thirteenth, used to dispute at home witb 
his kinsfulk against the ideas of Voltaire and the encyclopedists (Ioseliani), 
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Imerethi, begging him to persuade Irakli to take part in the attack 
en the infidels. Irakli hesitated to join in the enterprise; but when, 
in 1769, he learned that Austria was to take up arms, he decided to 
ally himself with Russia, although the Turks had sent a special mis- 
sion offering him favourable terms. With gloomy forebodings, he 
signed a treaty with Russia, guaranteeing him the possession of 
Akhaltsikhe and the Georgian provinces held by the Turks. The 
Russian auxiliary forces were commanded by General Totleben, who 
had just been let out of prison, where he had been sent for offences 
against the criminal law.** By a judicial sentence, this adventurer 
bad been stripped of his rank and orders and expelled from Russia. 
But it was just such a man that Catherine needed for her treacherous 
work, so that ‘in no way should the strengthening of Georgia be 
contributed to.’ It was only generals of the stamp of Totleben, 
Knorring, and Medem who could be trusted to execute such a shame- 
less policy. At the very beginning of the war, under the walls of 
Akhaltsikhe, in the village of Aspinzi, the allied armies met the 
Turks. Irakli had already begun the battle, when suddenly Totleben 
ordered the Russians to retire, saying that he had received orders to 
that effect from Petersburg.** Irakli begged him not to ruin the 
country; it is even said that he knelt before the Russian. But 
Totleben and his troops retired and departed.* By a prodigy of 
valour, Irakli and his mountaineers defeated and scattered the Turks. 
But this did not save Georgia from trouble in the future. Persia and 
Turkey could not forgive this new alliance with Russia. All Russian 
historians agree that this alliance was the ruin of Georgia. 

From the date of the arrival of the Russians the position of Irakli became 
worse and worse . . . Georgian merchants in Persia, Turkey, and elsewhere were 


plundered, enslaved or slain... many Armenians and Georgians fled... 
agriculture fell into ruin.*° 


Georgia was again left to protect herself against foreign and domestic foes, left 
just at the time when she most needed help. 


The Emperor Alexander the First on his accession bears witness 
éo the disastrous effects of the alliance with Russia: 


The sudden and unexpected withdrawal of the Russian troops from Persia, 
Armenia (i.e. Ganja and Erivan, tributaries to Irakli), and your boundaries, de- 
stroyed your just hopes. All the sufferings you have since endured, the invasion 
ef infidel and foreign races,** the devastation of towns and villages, the captivity 


** Documents in Tsagareli’s Akty, St. Petersburg, 1893 

* Alex. Orbeliani, Aspinzi’s Omi, p. 15. 

*% Butkov, i. 277-82. 

% Butkov, ii. 177-8. 

* Dubrovin, Zakarkazie, p. 12. 

88 The invasion by the Persian Shah Aga-Mehmed-Khan, who had been Irakli’s 
friend till the last alliance with Russia. The Persians sacked Tiflis in 1797. The 
aged Irakli, with the greatest difficulty, escaped to the mountains. Bowed down 
with grief, his laurels faded, he died on the 11th of January, 1798.—-Dm. Bakraize 
Tiflis v istorichesk. otnosh, 
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and slavery of your fathers, mothers, wives, and children. . . . All these united 
ills have well nigh exterminated from the face of the earth not only the people, 
but even the very name of the Georgian nation, erstwhile so glorious throughout 
Asia. (Manifesto of Alexander the First, 12th of September, 1801.) 


Such results being achieved, Russian policy, having ‘in no case 
contributed to the strengthening of Georgia,’ found it convenient to 
speak of her union with the Empire, and, in Tiflis, as early as the 
23rd of November, 1799, Count Rostopchin signed, on behalf of Paul 
the First, a preliminary treaty with George the Thirteenth, and in 
the following year a Georgian embassy, headed by Gersevan Chav- 
chavadze, signed the treaty which we have reproduced in our first 
chapter. 

But the Russian Government was not satisfied with the destruc- 
tion of the political importance of Georgia. It encouraged intrigue 
and corruption among the nobility, until the best families were com- 
promised.** The reports of generals Gudovich, Knorring, Lazarev, Xc., 
are full of revolting details of their attempts to corrupt and demoralise 
the political life of a country the honesty and disinterestedness of 
whose people had been universally acknowledged.*° 


IV 


OPPRESSION AND RUSSIFICATION 


After reading Alexander’s Manifesto of the 12th of September, 
1801, one might think that the policy of enfeebling Georgia, resulting 
in its political ruin, would be replaced by a more honest method, 
particularly when we take into account the Emperor’s own avowal. 
And, indeed, the young Sovereign’s proclamation awakened the hopes 
of asimple and honourable folk. In the Registers of Protocols of the 
Council of State, in 1801, we find that, in the Emperor’s opinion, 
force alone gave the Empire no right to annex a country if the 
inhabitants did not desire wnion. Whereupon the General-Procu- 
rator Beklamishev informed the Council ‘Of the extreme dislike of 
His Imperial Majesty to take that kingdom into subjection to Russia, 
considering that it was unjust to take possession of the property of 
another.’ *! On this ground, a mission, similar to that of Kaulbars to 
Bulgaria, was sent, four days later, to the Georgian Court, headed by 
General Knorring as special commissioner. We shall see by his 
behaviour what his instructions were. The Georgian embassy was 
told to wait for news from Knorring, who was going to negotiate 


® Rottiers, Itinéraire ; Prince Ivané, Kalmasoba, pp. 42-50. 

* «Les Géorgiens sont les plus probes et les plus honnétes gens de la terre ; ils 
sont hospitaliers, fidéles comme leur épée . . . braves au combat et affables au logis. 
Bodenstedt, Peuples du Caucase, p. 204. 

*' This remarkable protocol is quoted in Dubrovin, Zakarkazie, p. 23. 
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with the king in Tiflis. But they learned afterwards that all this 
was a comedy, and that in reality a scheme was being elaborated by 
which Georgia would be governed by Russia as an ordinary province 
of the Empire. The embassy protested, and Gersevan Chavchavadze 
soon left Petersburg. 

It was strange to hear on the one hand of unwillingness to steal 
other people’s property, when it was a question of a regularly confirmed 
treaty granting the rights of autonomy, and on the other hand to 
find a complete readiness to seize this same property as a conquered 
province, and put it under Russian military despotism. But the 
explanation is simple. After Count Rostopchin had signed the pre 
liminary treaty, in 1799, the Russian troops entered Georgia, and 
occupied the fortresses and the Dariel Pass. When once they held 
the strategic points, the Russian Government considered the treaty 
a troublesome obstacle which ought to be set aside as soon as possible ; 
they began by pretending that they did not wish to annex the 
country ; and when, two months later, Knorring announced the success 
of his mission, they simply discarded the document. Knorring 
carried out his instructions most successfully. It was officially, 
announced that he came to Georgia to fulfil the conditions of the 
treaty, and the people therefore hailed his arrival with enthusiasm. 


The people (he wrote to the Emperor), thinking that I had come to execute the will 
of the Emperor Paul the First, met me in crowds all the way from the Georgian 
frontier to Tiflis, and joyfully poured forth prayers to the Almighty.*? 


rith still greater gladness did they meet the first Russian troops, 
as we find from a letter of Kovalenskii, the first head of the Russian 
Civil Government in Georgia.“* Knorring entered Tiflis on the 9th 
of April, 1802, accompanied by Kovalenskii, 

The popular enthusiasm was of short duration. On the 8th of 
May, barely a month after his arrival, Knorring invited representa- 
tives of the chief families of the kingdom to assemble in the Cathedral 
of Sion and hear the manifesto read. All went joyfully, expecting to 
hear a confirmation of the manifesto published on the 16th and 17th 
of February. Unpleasant suspicions were roused in the minds of 
many when they were requested to leave their arms outside the 
church, but they offered no objection. After mass, they listened to 
the reading of the manifesto, which declared that, eager to promote 
the welfare of Georgia, instead of the treaty, the Emperor had ordered 
that the general Russian administration be introduced, and demanded 
an oath of allegiance from them, the most influential men of the 
land. The discontent of all was boundless: not one would hear of 
taking the oath, and they began to disperse, when they saw that they 


® Knorring’s report to Alexander the First, in the Akty. 
* Bergé, in Russk. Starina, 1880, No. 5, p.5. See also Dubrovin, Butkov, and 
the reports of General Lazarev. 
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were surrounded by Russian troops, with their muskets pointed 
towards the cathedral, and they themselves were unarmed! The 
city broke out into an uproar, merchants and artisans closed their 
shops. But the best and most important persons were arrested. 
Nevertheless, the Georgians and the Armenians who had long been 
settled in Tiflis went to the reyal prince David, heir to the throne, 
and offered to drive out the Russians. His uncle, Ivané, chief of the 
artillery, asked permission and promised to drive the Russians beyond 
the Caucasus.“ But David, either through fear of the Russians or 
dreading the future fate that would befall Georgia if she were exposed 
to the hatred of Russia as well as of Persia and Turkey, would not 
consent to an attack, and submitted to force.*® 


This measure (says a Russian historian), directed against a nation which had 
voluntarily asked to become subjects to the Emperor, did not please the Georgians, 

All the nobility (says General Lazarev) are dissatisfied with the present mode 
of managing affairs.*° 


In Kartalinia they would not obey the tribunals; the Tartars 
decided upon flight. The merchants of Tiflis (Armenians) would not 
pay their taxes.’ In Kakheti, the Georgians and Lesgians rose 
several times, but they were defeated, and many were exiled to 
Siberia. The nation had to submit to force, and Knorring and 
Kovalenskii set about the establishment of Russian institutions. 


Tn the public departments Georgians were not only openly insulted, but were 
even beaten. In cases of mere suspicion they were seized, their hands tied behind 
them, halters put round their necks, and, like common criminals, they were driven 
away on foot to a distance of fifty versts and more. The civil and military officers 
carried away women and girls from the villages and outraged them."® 


Free, warlike mountaineers could not bear this ; riots and revolts 
arose everywhere. The authorities in Petersburg became alarmed ; 
they feared that the whole of Georgia would rise, and that the fruits 
of the policy of deception and enfeeblement carried on for the last 
forty years would untimely perish. They therefore appointed as 
governor Tsitsiani, a Georgian of exceptional ability, related to the 
royal family,*® and entrusted him with the task of organising the 


** We have learned these details from family papers. Among the representatives 
of the nobility were Andronikashvili, Baratashvili, Chavchavadze, Lionidze, &c. A 
great-uncle of the present writer was also arrested, and afterwards exiled to Siberia 

 Joseliani’s Life of George the Thirteenth. Prince Ivané, author of the popular 
pamphlet Kalmasoba, accuses the Georgian ambassadors of treachery. 

© Akty i rapporty. 

** Immunity from taxation for twelve years had been granted by Art. 8 of the 
Treaty. 

‘8 Prince Tsitsiani’s report of the 9th of February, 1803, to Alexander the First. 

All the historians of Transcaucasia (Bergé, Butkov, Dubrovin, Bodenstedt, 
Brosset, Ioseliani) unanimously admit that Tsitsiani was the.most remarkable man 
and the only real statesman among all the Russian governors of Georgia. 
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country, on an aristocratic but thoroughly elective national basis, 
politically, administratively, and judicially. 

According to this new Constitution, the following privileges were 
granted : 


1. An elective principle for all public offices. 

2, All judicial proceedings to be in the national language, and according to the 
code of King Vakhtang the Sixth. 

3. National church and schools under the supreme control of officers confirmed 
by the Russtan Government. 

4, Freedom from the Russian military system, and organisation of a national 
militia. 

5. National coinage (minted till the reign of Alexander the Second). 

In accordance with these fundamental rights, the following system 
of government was organised : 


The appointment of an internal administration in Georgia. 


On the original, the confirmation of the above appears in His 
Imperial Majesty’s own handwriting, thus : 


‘Letit be thus, ALEXANDER, 
‘ Given in Moscow, 12 September, 1801.’ 


Georgia was divided into five districts, The officials and their 
residences were thus appointed : 

Commander-in-Chief; Governor ; Supreme Georgian Government, to reside in 
Tiflis. This Supreme Government is divided into four departments, of which a 
detailed list is given. 

The Governor, the chiefs of departments (appointed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment), and the councillors (elective) are the members of the Supreme Georgian 
Government. . 

The General Assembly of the Supreme Georgian Government isa court of appeal 
sgainst the departments, and by a majority of votes it decides cases finally. (Here 
follow details concerning provincial organisation.) For the first year the councillors 
are to be nominated by the Commander-in-Chief. At the end of a year from the 
formation of the newly established Government, the election of Georgian princes 
and nobles to the office of councillors and other posts is entrusted to the will of 
the princes and nobles. 


This aristocratic Constitution, about which the country had never 
been consulted, was imposed upon Georgia by force, and she sub- 
mitted to it only because she was forced to do so. The first elections 
took place in 1803. Gersevan Chavchavadze, who, as we have seen, 
had protested against the violation of the treaty, was chosen Marshal 
of the Nobility. Tsitsiani insisted upon the confirmation of all the 
elections, as the only means to the political pacification of Georgia ; 
and, for a time, it seemed as if the country were at rest. Many 
thought that by the granting of the aforesaid five constitutional 
principles the loss of the treaty was counterbalanced, especially 
as the government of Tsitsiani and his immediate successors was 
thoroughly Georgian. As regards the nobility, they were, toa great 
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extent, corrupted, not only by the aristocratic character of the Con- 
stitution, but by large bribes from the Russian Court. Nevertheless, 
the nation never acknowledged the violation of the treaty as legal. 
Enfeebled by wars and Persian invasions, and girdled with an iron 
belt of Russian bayonets, Georgia was silent. But when the next 
generation had grown up, when the lash of Nicholas’s censorship fell, 
and enlightenment became the object of persecution, a plot was 
formed for the separation of the country from Russia. Young men 
of the most distinguished families took part in this conspiracy.”® 
But the conspirators were arrested in 1832, before they had realised 
their plan. The poets Orbeliani and N. Baratashvili, the dramatists 
G. Eristavi and Dm. Kipiani, Andronikov, Chelokaev, Chavchavadze, 
were exiled to distant towns in the north of Russia,*' and kept under 
police supervision. The customary cruelty of the Government was 
held in check by the fear of a revolt, which, in this case, might have 
been supported not only by Turkey, but by some of the Western 
powers, whose interest in the East was at that time rapidly increas- 
ing. The Emperor Nicholas even sent his aide-de-camp Chevkin to 
express his trust in the invariable loyalty of the Georgians, assuring 
them, on his part, that the Government would faithfully observe to 
the letter the law granting self-government.” But this promise was 
not fulfilled. The treaty fell more and more into the background ; 
new reforms, such as the grant of local self-government and elective 


justices of the peace, were not extended to Georgia, and the country 
was gradually degraded to the position of a conquered province, and 
deprived of all its rights. 


In a brief sketch, composed, as far as possible, of quotations from 
official documents, we have endeavoured to narrate to the reader the 
history of the annexation of a land which, though small, is yet rich, 
both in natural resources and in past national greatness. We may 
now boldly assert that for the decline and ruin which befell our 
country in the last century, for the loss of our position in Christen- 
dom, for the oppression of our national life at the present day, we 
have to thank official Russia, the Russian autocracy. We purposely 
separate official Russia, composed of adventurers of all nations, 
especially Germans, from the cultivated class, and the Russian 
people. The interests of the latter have always met with affectionate 
sympathy in Georgia. But it does not follow from this that 
Georgia must become Russified. The interests of European 

* Bodenstedt, Peuples du Caucase, p. 121. 

‘! The biography prefixed to G. Eristavi’s Works. 

8? Eristavi’s Biography. 

53 Since 1861, in all the struggles of Russian Society against tyranny Georgians 
have taken an active part, and have bravely affronted imprisonment, penal servitude, 
Siberia; e.g. Gamkrelidze, Jabadari, Zdanovich, Tsitsiani, Argutinskii, Grelidze, 
Maria Shirvashidze, M. Kipiani, may be mentioned. 
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humanity and science were always dear to our fathers, and they have 
bequeathed this love to us, together with the struggle for our rights. 
And if the Russian Government continues its policy of forcible 
Russification, if it does not restore to Georgia her legal rights, to the 
observance of which five emperors have successively sworn, the nation 
will be obliged to seek some other means of salvation. A hundred 
years ago Georgia approached Russia only because she was cut off 
from Europe. In our days, and in the present state of culture, 
Europe is nearer to us than Moscow and Petersburg. From the 
economic and educational point of view, Georgia is only riveted by 
force to Russia, as the legendary Prometheus is chained on the 
summit of one of her grandest mountains. 

We think that these common interests with Europe will give 
Georgia even more support in the struggle to obtain the satisfaction 
of her just demands than they gave Bulgaria. Let the Russian 
Government consider the matter carefully. The Eastern Question, 
with all its complexity, the Armenian and other questions, can only 
find their settlement in the creation of an autonomous and neutra- 
lised Georgia, or, as the friends of peace think, in a neutral federation 
of all the nationalities of the Caucasian isthmus. On the policy of 
the Russian Government it depends entirely whether this question is 
settled in a sense favourable or hostile to them. 


V. E. CHERKEZOV. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


JOAN OF ARC 


AFTER a long oblivion the French have just lately awoke to the 
remembrance that they have a national heroine. The Pope has 
already conferred on Jeanne d’Arc the title of Venerable, and he is 
urged to go a step further and canonise her. At her native village 
of Domremy a large basilica is in course of building, where prayers 
are to be offered up and masses sung daily for French soldiers 
throughout the world. The edifice is a national monument to her 
memory, the money for its erection being collected throughout France 
under the name of le sous de Jeanne d’ Arc by La Ligue des Sewrs de 
Jeanne d' Arc; the members of the league are young girls who 
undertake to collect Joan of Are’s penny from rich and poor, for the 
finishing of the building and the maintenance of the services. In 
front of the church stands a marble group executed by the sculptor 
André Allar, representing Jeanne listening to the voices of St. Michael, 
St. Katharine, and St. Margaret, who stand around her. The face of 
the heroine is wonderful from the variety of emotions it expresses; a 
startled look, surprise, awe, pain, aud obedience can all be read in that 
uplifted countenance. 

A special interest attaches to this basilica in that it is erected on 
the site of a chapel built and endowed by two great-nephews of 
Jeanne d’Arc—Etienne Nordal, Archdeacon of Toul, and Claude du 
Lys, curé of Greux and Domremy—a fact verified by inscriptions and 
fragments of the chapel which have lately been dug up. It is stated 
by her confessor, Fr. Pasquerel, that Jeanne sent by him her dying 
message to Charles the Seventh. Say to the king our master from 
me, ‘ will he please to have chapels built where people may pray for 
the souls of those who die in defence of their country.’ We know 
not if Charles acceded to her request, but evidently her great- 
nephews respected and fulfilled it. 

When Jeanne d’Are appeared on the world’s stage to play her 
appointed part thereon, France was torn by three contending parties : 
The English bent on completing the conquest begun by our Henry 
the Fifth, although the claim was wholly unjust and inadmissible ; 
the Duke of Burgundy, who allied himself with the English, hoping 
thereby to secure an enlargement of his territory ; and the Dauphin, 
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son of the late King Charles the Sixth, the rightful heir to the crown 
of France, disinherited in consequence of the Treaty of Troyes made 
by his mother, Isabeau of Bavaria, the terms of which treaty were 
that her insane husband, Charles the Sixth, should during his life- 
time be titular king, and at his death the crown of France should 
descend to Henry the Fifth and his heirs. Only a small part of 
France acknowledged the Dauphin as king upon his father’s death, 
and in that part he lived, going from castle to castle with his little 
court, more intent on ease and pleasure than on regaining his 
kingdom, indeed unwilling to fight lest he should lose the little terri- 
tory he possessed. Though in the end he came to the throne, he was 
a conspicuous example of one who ‘ had greatness thrust upon him.’ 

With such an heir to the kingdom, it is not to be wondered at that 
his army fought with little zeal; moreover, in the struggle of Eng- 
land to conquer F'rance, which lasted altogether a hundred years, the 
sturdy English nature was, at the epoch of which we speak, wearing 
out the less robust French temperament, so much so that when 
Jeanne came to the rescue the French hardly dared to face the 
English in the open field. Agincourt and numerous other victories 
had cowed them ; they could with difficulty be induced to engage in 
battle, and if they did, soon gave way. Expecting to be beaten, they 
were beaten. 

Nor was the condition of the people any more satisfactory than 
that of the king and the army. The country, ravaged by the three 
contending rivals, was preyed upon by each in turn, while the 
organised bands of brigands called Free Companies fell upon every 
spot where booty was to be found, and burnt, and stole, and destroyed 
till many villages were without an inhabitant, and rank vegetation 
and brushwood flourished in places where once fruitful fields had 
been. Robbery and license reigned supreme, and the peasantry were 
reduced to extremest misery over almost the whole of France. 

Meanwhile, the deliverer was being prepared for her mission. In 
order to read Jeanne d’Arc aright, it is necessary to know what 
were the influences that moulded her character and stimulated 
her throughout her career. These transforming influences, which 
changed the lowly peasant girl into saint, soldier, and martyr, are 
admirably depicted as follows by Miss Parr in her Life of Joan of 
Are: 


Her parents were poor peasants who brought up their children to fear God, 
work hard, and honour the saints. She learnt to say the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ave Maria at her mother’s knee, and the priest told her stories 
about the saints. Two of these she specially loved to hear about—St. Katharine 
and St. Margaret. He also taught her the history of France, She learnt to look 
upon France as a holy country loved by God, and the king of France as God’s 
deputy to rule France. 

In the autumn of 1424, when Joan was twelve years old, the troubles of war 
reached Domremy, and from that time it had no peace. Now a troop of English 
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appeared, and now a troop of Burgundy men, and wherever they went were blood- 
shed and weeping. For fear of the soldiers, the flocks and herds were driven into 
a fortified camp by the river, and Joan was kept at home to spin and do household 
work with her mother and sister in the house, Hard by was the church, the 
door open every day and all day long. Now and then came a begging friar to 
Domremy, tired, and seeking a night’s rest and a meal, telling of the bitter dis- 
tresses he had seen on his journeyings, and, opening the Gospels, he spoke of the 
helpfulness of Christ to helpless men. In Joan’s heart his words struck deep 
root. She thought constantly of the sorrows of her own people; she pitied all 
the desolated people of France ; she felt compassion for the young king dispossessed 
of his inheritance. There was an ancient prophecy that the kingdom brought to 
ruin by a woman should be restored by a Maid, a virgin from the borders of 
Lorraine, a virgin from the old oak forest only a mile away which could be seen 
from the door of Jeanne’s cottage. She mused on the prophecy. A Maid from 
Lorraine was to save France—never more in need of saving. Would God call her? 
Would God entrust the glorious task to her? The thought that God would give 
her the mission grew into a vivid hope, and at last into a firm expectation. And 
so it came to pass, One hot summer noon, when she was thirteen years old, being 
in the garden thinking alone, suddenly a great light broke upon her, and she 
heard a voice speaking out of it, saying: ‘ Jeanne, be thou a good child and frequent 
tn church, for the King of Heaven hath chosen thee to restore France.’ Smitten 
with awe and terror, she fell on her knees and made a vow to remain a virgin ; 
virginity, she knew, was an essential qualification for her who was to restore 
France, and therefore in all obedience she instantly took the vow. From that 
hour Jeanne believed that God had given her a charge, and she prayed that He 
would teach her by the Voice what to do—she called it her Counsel. 


Like other saviours of society, Jeanne d’Arc had to pass a certain 
period of probation in her own sphere before beginning the beneficent 
work to which she was called. 


In consequence of this apparition, Jeanne became more than ever constant in 
her religious duties: at home she lived obedient, affectionate, submissive. She 
spun diligently, sewed industriously, took her turn to drive the cattle to the 
fortified place, in the season went out to field-work with her brothers, ploughing, 
hoeing, reaping—did all her bounden duties well. No forlorn beggar came to her 
door but she would give him some little gift out of her own poverty, and the 
mother of any sick child in the village knew always where to find a tender nurse 
to aid her. . . . Two or three years passed over Jeanne’s head. She sprang up into 
a fine figure of a girl, with dark, expressive eyes, a high forehead, and small 
hands and feet. She was above the common height of women, and her frame was 
magnificent. She was perfectly well-proportioned, and had extraordinary vigour, 
agility, and gracefulness. Her health was strong, but she had begun to be very 
restless and troubled. She was always eager to learn about the war, and the 
state of the people, and the Dauphin. Her parents would have married her, in 
hopes that she would settle down into a good wife and a happy mother of children. 
They pressed a lover upon her, a young man of the village, but Jeanne refused to 
hear him; she had no inclination to marriage, and then—she had her vow to 
keep. 

One day in the spring of 1428 (Jeanne was then sixteen) an army of English 
and Burgundians entered Domremy. The inhabitants fled—some to the old oak 
forest, some to distant towns for shelter; Jeanne’s parents fled to Neufchiteau 
with their sons and daughters, and took refuge at an inn kept by a decent. woman, 
where they remained a fortnight. When they returned to Domremy they found 
the church robbed and burnt, their homesteads destroyed, everything wantonly 
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wasted that could not be carried off. This was a picture of what whole provinces 
in France were suffering. The sight quickened Joan's indignation against the 
English and her pity for the prince and people. From that day the voice con- 
stantly spoke to her of the misery of France, and one day again the mysterious 
light broke over her, and the voice she knew so well spoke: ‘ Why dost thou delay ? 
God has great pity on the people of France.’ She was afraid, she wept, she pleaded 
she was but a girl and knew nothing of war. The voice answered her, ‘ What 
God bids thee, do without fear. St. Katharine and St. Margaret will teach thee 
and help thee.’ Never, except in refusing marriage, had Jeanne disobeyed her 
parents in the least thing; but now she felt she must obey the voices rather than 
her parents, and fulfil the mission appointed her by God. 

The voice continually urged her ‘Go into France, deliver Orleans, crown 
the king.’ Having these distinct directions, the question was how to set about 
fulfilling them. The voice told her the best way was to appeal to Robert de 
Baudricourt, governor of Vaucouleurs. She begged an uncle to conduct her to the 
governor. When Jeanne presented herself before the governor, an experienced 
soldier, he saw in her only a tall, beautiful country girl, poorly clad in a red dress, 
who gravely informed him that she had received by a voice a command from ber 
Lord to go into France, to make war upon its enemies, and to carry the king for 
his coronation to Rheims. ‘ The kingdom of France is not his, but my Lord's, 
nevertheless my Lord wills that he shall be king, and it is I who am to bring him 
to his crown.’ The governor asked her who was her Lord, ‘The King of Heaven,’ 
replied she. The governor laughed, advised her uncle to box her ears and send her 
back to her father. He refused to give her any help or encouragement whatso- 
ever. . «« 

But a few months later she fled from her father’s house to Vaucouleurs,. It 
soon was noised about that there was a girl come from Domremy demanding of the 
governor a guard and a guide to conduct her to the king, and that she gave her- 
self out to be commissioned by God to deliver France from the English. The 
feeling of the people was with her. The governor was influenced by it, and, after 
consulting his confessor, he at last granted her request. He presented her with 
a sword and with a letter to the Dauphin. One morning, the 24th of February, a 
crowd of townsfolk and country people assembled before the governor's house saw 
her come out changed into a young soldier, looking of the middle height of men, 
straight as a lance, her thick hair cut round her ears, alert, fearless in manner, 
spirit, and speech. Her escort waited for her in the street. De Baudricourt, who 
had made them all swear to defend her life and honour with their own lives till they 
brought her to the king, came out with her and set her in the saddle. Looking 
round her at her friends, Jeanne said joyously, ‘ Adieu, I am going into France.’ ! 
‘Go,’ answered Baudricourt, ‘and let what will come of it, come.’ 


Then she rode away—the maid who was to rouse the apathetic 
spirit of the king to make at least some effort to regain his crown 
and succour his forlorn people, and who was to instil courage into the 
disheartened soldiery and animate them to expel the invaders. 
Dunois said that before the maid came 290 English could defeat 
1,000 French ; after, 500 French could defeat the whole English 
force in France. How was this? ‘Thrice is he armed that has his 
quarrel just’ is one answer ; ‘ God had great pity on France’ is another, 
There is in this war no revenge, no malice, no cruelty, even no 
ambition. |‘ France is the Lord’s,’ and He wil!s it shall be ruled for 


* Jeanne was a French subject. The part of Lorraine where she lived belonged 
to the French crown, 
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Him by the heir to the throne. ‘Surrender to the King of Heaven 
and to King Charles’ was the form of Jeanne’s summons to a town 
before she attacked it. Thus the regeneration of the French soldiers 
was effected by very. righteous means—faith in God, and faith in 
Jeanne as His messenger. Never, perhaps, was the power of belief 
exhibited in this world on so grand a scale. Belief in good and 
belief in evil equally wrought its miracle. Jeanne’s soldiers believed 
her when she told them God was with them, and they fought with 
irresistible courage; the English believed her to be a witch and 
scourge of God, and fled from her in the wildest panic: so true is it 
that what we cal] the influence of others on us is nothing but the 
emotion whose seat is in our own soul. Jeanne was no witch (what- 
ever that may be), but the English thought her so, and the thought 
affected them as the evil presence would have done. Nor was the 
dauntless courage of Jeanne’s soldiers due to anything in her, but to 
the faith in God she so diligently and successfully awakened in their 
souls. For a specimen of the panic fear she excited, take the battle 
of Patay. 

On seeing her army approach, Lord Scales led out his garrison in hopes to reach 
Yenville. The French pursued them, and at last the English stopped and drew 
up in order of battle. The Duke d’Alengon said, ‘ Jeanne, there are the English 
in order of battle, shall we fight?’ Jeanne, who had been diligently observing 
the enemy’s host for some time, surprised him by inquiring while the Comte 
Dunois and others stood by, ‘ Have you all good spurs?’ ‘ What!’ cried Alencon, 
‘shall we have to turn the back and flee?’ Jeanne answered him: ‘ Nay, nay; 
but they will flee and be discomfited, and never stop, and you must have your 
spurs to chase them,’ So confident were they that what she said would happen 
that captains were immediately chosen to lead the pursuit. The battle of Patay 
finished the destruction of the splendid army the Earl of Salisbury had brought 
over to conquer France. The battle was not so much a battle as a desperate flight, 
a mad race to get into Yenville ; but the people of Yenville shut their gates in their 
faces, and the English fled on as if the devil were behind them. A few got away 
and were never caught, amongst them Sir John Falstaff, who forfeited his Order of 
the Garter for his cowardice. Over 2,500 were killed. 


It was not superstition alone, we may depend upon it, that pro- 
duced these effects. Every common soldier on either side must 
have been conscious that the French cause was the just one, and the 
English the unjust. Conscience came into the field, and the English 
had to feel that ‘Conscience does make cowards of us all.’ 

Jeanne herself was singularly free from superstition. She 
applied means to ends with tact and care. When in command the 
wants of the soldiers both as to food and ammunition were supplied 
better than under other captains, and the generals said that in 
marshalling the soldiers, rallying the fugitives, renewing the attack 
and ‘keeping them at it,’ she had not her equal. Some one said to 
her that if God chose He could save Orleans without fighting. She 
answered, ‘The soldiers must fight and God will give the victory.’ 
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She was asked at her trial, ‘ Was your hope of victory founded on your 
standard or on yourself?’ She answered, ‘ It was founded on God and 
on none else;’ and further explained how her victories had been 
won: ‘I said to my soldiers, ‘‘ Go in boldly,” and I went myself.’ 
Outside her mission she pretended to no prescience and no other 
power than any one else possessed. Some one asked her where she 
would like to die. She answered, ‘Wherever it pleases God. I 
know that I shall die some day, but when, or where, or how, I know 
no more than you.’ (Happy ignorance!) When women brought 
their rings and jewels for her to touch, smiling, she would turn to 
the lady sitting beside her and say, ‘ You touch them; it will do 
just as well.’ When the people almost worshipped her as she rode 
about amongst them she invariably turned their attention from herself, 
saying, ‘ Trust in God, and he will give peace to France.’ ‘Have a 
good hope and confidence in God; you shall be freed from your 
enemies, she repeated. One of her short authoritative letters 
addressed to the general conducting the siege of Orleans expresses 
well all she felt about the war. It runs thus: ‘ You men of England 
who have no right in the kingdom of France, the King of Heaven 
sends you word by me, Jeanne the Maid, to quit your fortresses and 
retire to your own country, or I will give you such a driving as shall 
be had in perpetual remembrance.’ Strong in the justice of her 
cause, her hopes for France never wavered for a moment. At her 
trial she was asked how her expectations for her country were to be 
fulfilled now that she was a prisoner. She answered, ‘ Before seven 
years are over the English shall lose a greater prize than Orleans, 
and they shall lose all France. Greater ruin shall come upon them 
than they have ever yet had, and it shall be by a victory that God 
shall give the French.’ ‘How do you know this?’ ‘I know it by 
a revelation that has been made tome. Before seven years are at 
an end it shall come to pass: and very wroth am I that it is so long 
delayed.’ ‘On what day will it happen?’ ‘I know neither the day 
nor the hour.’ ‘In what year?’ ‘That I will not tell you.’ ‘By 
whom do you know that this event will happen ?’ ‘ By St. Katherine 
and St. Margaret.’ This prophecy was fulfilled when Charles the 
Seventh entered Paris as its king in 1436. One day Jeanne 
was surprised by a visit from Jean of Luxembourg, who had taken 
her prisoner and sold her to the English; with him were the 
Earl of Warwick and Lord Stafford. ‘Jeanne,’ said Jean of Luxem- 
bourg, ‘I am come to treat for your ransom, if you will promise 
never more to bear arms against us.’ She looked up at him and 
replied, ‘You are mocking me; you have neither the will nor the 
power.’ He repeated his words and she still answered, ‘You have 
neither the will nor the’power.’ When he still insisted, glancing at 
Warwick and Stafford she said, ‘I know these English will kill me, 
thinking after my death to recover all the kingdom of France; but 
Vor XXXVII—No. 219 3 L 
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were there 100,000 goddams more than there are, yet should they 
never have the kingdom.’ Stafford was so enraged at her words and 
look that he would have struck her, but Warwick caught his arm. 
She often predicted that all the English would be thrust out of 
France except those who died there. This prophecy was fulfilled 
when, twenty-five years after her death, the English had lost every- 
thing in France except their old conquest of Calais, and for the last ten 
years of his life her king, Charles the Seventh, reigned over a country 
in which the English possessed not an inch of ground save that town, 
which in the next century they lost also (1558) ; and then was literally 
fulfilled her prediction that the English would ‘be all thrust out of 
France except those who died there.’ 

To end the miseries of France and to prevent England from 
swallowing up France were the objects of Jeanne’s mission. No 
less noble than her fiery zeal for the expulsion of the unrighteous 
invaders was her care to restore domestic peace. At her second 
interview with the Dauphin Jeanne made him three requests, all of 
which he granted. First, that he would hold his kingdom as a trust 
from God; next, that he would forgive all the princes his relatives 
who had fought against him; and lastly, that he would forgive all his 
subjects, whether great or small, who returned to their allegiance. 
And she herself tried the blessed work of reconciliation. On the very 
day that by her means Charles was crowned at Rheims, she retired 
from the banquet and wrote to the Duke of Burgundy, the king’s 
relative, urging him that the King of France and he should make ‘a 
good; firm, and lasting peace.’ She adds, ‘ Forgive one another with 
a good heart, fully as loyal Christians should, and if you must fight, 
go against the Saracens. (They were at this time threatening 
Europe.) No notice was taken of this letter at the time, but who 
shall say that it did not touch the heart of Philip the Good of Bur- 
gundy ? and had it not, perhaps, some share in bringing about a few 
years afterwards the peace she pleaded for ? 

We will only mention one more detail of her soldier life. She 
considered it a soldier’s first duty to go on service with a clean con- 
science, that the dread of death and judgment might not unnerve 
him in the shock of battle. ‘ Battles were often lost because of men’s 
sins.’ In the camp and out of it her own life was universally allowed 
by those who examined into it to have been ‘ prudent, circumspect, 
devout and chaste ;’ pronounced by one who knew her intimately ‘a 
beautiful life, and it would be impossible for a man to utter a word 
against her.’ Jeanne d’Are was indeed a model woman and a 
model soldier, but was she a model member of the Church Universal ? 
It was not the English who put her to death, though they thirsted 
for her blood, but it was her own people and her own Church upon 
whom rests the infamy of that judicial murder. It is true that, 
twenty-five years after she had been burned alive, and her ashes, by 
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command of Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, thrown into the 
Seine, Pope Calixtus acceded to the prayer of Charles the Seventh 
that the former trial of the Maid should be examined into by a papal 
commission. Whether, now that her efforts for him were crowned 
with success and her prophecies fulfilled, he believed in her at last, 
and his heart smote him for his utter neglect of her in her adversity, 
or whether his pride shrank from its being thought that he owed his 
success to a witch, Charles the Seventh persevered for five years in 
his solicitations, and the Pope yielded in the end. This commission, 
presided over by Jean Bréhal, Chief Inquisitor, reversed the judgment 
of the former court, commanded the obnoxious sentences (there were 
two) ? to be torn from the records and publicly burnt by the hangman, 
and a cross to be erected on the spot where she had suffered. The 
stigma of heresy was removed, but, all the same, State documents 
show that she died because she would not deny her divine inspira- 
tion at the bidding of the Church, and though Rome never had 
more passionately devout daughter, yet the spirit of Albigensis and 
Huguenot was in her—seen in her inflexible resistance to priestly 
dictation and immovable adherence to her private judgment on that 
one point, her inspiration by Voices. 

Article XI. of her indictment runs thus: ‘Thou dost say, with 
regard to the voices and spirits which thou dost call St. Michael, St. 
Margaret, and St. Katherine, that thou hast obeyed their counsel 
without asking the advice of thy curé or priest, and nevertheless thou 
dost believe these voices came on the part of God as firmly as thou dost 
believe the Christian faith and that our Lord Jesus Christ has died.’ 

‘ Without asking the advice of thy curé or priest "—there was the 
sting ! 

Article XII. says the same thing more fully. ‘Thou dost say that if 
the Church would have thee do contrary to the commands thou dost 
assert were given thee by God, thou wilt not for anything obey ; that 
thou knowest well what is in thy trial came to thee by command of 
God, and that it would be impossible for thee to do contrary to it, 
nor on it wilt thou refer thyself to the Church on earth, nor to any 
living man, but to God only. Thou dost say that this answer is not 
given of thy own head, but by the command of God, though the 
Article ‘Unam Sanctam Ecclesiam Catholicam’ has often been explained 
to thee, and though according to that article every Christian ought 
to submit al/ his words and deeds to the Church militant, especially 
in the case of revelations and such things.’ 

Because she would not submit this question to the Church (repre- 
sented in her case by the University of Paris, one inquisitor, and the 
Bishop of Beauvais and his assessors) Joan of Arc was, at the age of 


* The first sentenced her to imprisonment for life on bread and water; the last, 
to be burnt alive, 
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nineteen, burnt alive at Rouen on the 30th of May, 1431, her last 
words from the flames being, ‘ My Voices have not deceived me.’ 
The commissioners appointed by Pope Calixtus, after long and 
thorough examination into the whole case, published their report in 
1457. They say: ‘Having implored the aid of heaven that our 
judgment may emanate from God Himself, the only true Judge, and 
the only One knowing the reality of these revelations . . . we decide 
that . . . it is difficult to judge of revelations, since St. Paul says of 
his own that he knows not whether his soul was in the body or out 
of the body when he received them, and refers himself to God, who 
alone can know—that it was not for her judges or even for the Church 
itself to pronounce on her revelations, but for God only.’ Then they 
proceed not to dictate, but to reason on the subject: ‘ that there was 
cause to believe they were divine because she was pure, humble, and 
pious ; she sought no worldly reward, but her salvation alone ; her 
visions, the first terror over, were attended with holy joy. Her voices 
taught her nothing but what was good. With regard to her predic- 
tions they say it was not possible for her to have invented what she 
foretold. The spirits that showed themselves to her are presumed to 
have been good, for all she did with regard to them breathed a fervent 
piety.’ She is cleared from having ‘taken up errors of faith, and, 
besides, she actually submitted to the Church.’ The report was 
drawn up by the Grand Inquisitor, and is admirable for its largeness 
of mind and nobleness of spirit—wise and great. But where the 
commissioners can have found that Jeanne ‘ actually submitted to the 
Church ’ it is difficult to see. ‘To the last she maintained that she 
had been appointed by God, and none of her revelations would she 
deny.’ ‘This is said of her when she was on her way tothe stake. It 
was then also that her remorseless enemy, the Bishop of Beauvais, 
confronted her. ‘Bishop, I die by you,’ said Jeanne. ‘ You die 
because you have returned to your former iniquities,’ was the answer. 
The ‘ iniquities ’ being her belief in her voices and wearing male attire.’ 
On Easter Eve the two judges and councillors visited her in 
prison to hear her answer to the following question: ‘If the Church 
tells you that your revelations are diabolical things or superstitious 
things, will you not submit yourself to the judgments of the Church 
upon them?’ ‘I will submit myself to the judgment of God, whose 
bidding I always do. What I have said is done by the command of 
God, it would be impossible for me to deny.’ ‘Do you not believe 
that you are subject to the Church on earth—that is, to the holy 
father the Pope, the cardinals, archbishops, and bishops?’ ‘ Yes, 
God first served.’ This was Jeanne’s compromise—submission to the 
Church after she had done God’s work committed to her. The 
Bishop asked her ‘ if she would amend her ways by his advice.’ She 


3 Adopted because suited to her soldier life, and resolutely retained because to 
cast it off would be to renounce her mission. This was ‘impossible,’ she said. 
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answered, ‘I have a good master in God ; to Him I will submit, and 
to none other.’ ‘Will you submit to our holy father the Pope?’ 
‘Take me to him, and I will answer him.’ A cautious answer, and, 
as the appeal was never made, we cannot tell if Jeanne would have 
submitted had the Pope’s decision gone against her revelations. A 
priest was sent to her in prison who told her that ‘ unless she would 
submit to the Church, the Church would cut her off like a heathen 
woman and a Saracen.’ ‘Nay,’ said she, ‘I am a Christian. I was 
baptised, I shall die a Christian.’ ‘Jeanne, you shall have the 
Eucharist if you will submit to the Church.’ ‘Of that submission I 
will not answer otherwise than I have done. I love God and serve 
Him. Iam a Christian, and Holy Church I would aid and maintain 
with all my might.’ 

Everything shows how clearly Jeanne distinguished between the 
faith of her Church (to which she clung with every fibre of her being) 
and its government, To the churchmen who arrogated to themselves 
authority over her conscience she never did yield (except for a tran- 
sient moment, instantly repented), and this authority the wiser 
amongst them in after years repudiated, as we have seen. It is a 
wonderful sight—this girl of nineteen at bay—resisting such enemies 
as England and the Church. The unlearned confronting the learned 

a peasant defying princes and nobles—a mere girl against a court 
consisting of doctors of divinity, doctors of canon law, bachelors of 
common law, forty-two men, her judges: one against the world—one, 
for not a creature stood beside her, neither man nor woman. She was 
indeed alone! 

If the Church of Rome is satisfied with such a submission as that 
of Jeanne d'Arc let it canonise her—but let it be clearly understood 
that she went to the stake for defying the ecclesiastical judges and 
maintaining her private convictions. 


And as to those convictions, what are we to think? Were they 
true? Did Jeanne hear real voices ? Were there any voices to hear ? 
No one will doubt her veracity ; every one will acknowledge that she 
thought she heard them, and that the thought had the same effect 
on her as the physical sound would have. But why should we doubt 
that she was thus instructed? Surely the mission was grand enough 
to warrant (so to speak) a communication so unusual—so divine. 
And there was a fitness in the direction of Jeanne by a living voice. 
Persons of trained intellect reason, and trust the conclusions of reason, 
and are satisfied if thought sanctions a course of action. But Jeanne 
had not reached this point of intellectual development. The aid of 
the senses had to be called in. She never knew how to write or read. 
She was an unlearned peasant girl, and inexperienced, living remote 
from cities and such sources of knowledge as cities afford. If the 
idea had entered her mind that she ought to fight for her country, 
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how could she have trusted the notion? How have satisfied herself 
that so outrageous a departure from custom could be right when 
conflicting duty said Nay? But she could trust her senses; when 
the angelic voice caught her ear hesitation vanished, resolution 
became immovable. She was told by a voice precisely what to do, 
and assured of its rightness because it was God’s command. 

She was physically organised, too, for this mode of communion, 
She was extremely sensitive to sound. She heard her voices in the 
wind as it played amongst the trees in the forest, but more particu- 
larly she heard them when the church bells rang. They did not fail 
her, however, when she most needed them, though neither forest 
wind nor church bells conveyed the words. She heard her voices 
when before her judges bidding her ‘ answer boldly ;’ in the stir of 
battle, encouraging her to ‘ go in boldly’ when the right moment for 
the triumphant rush had come; in the hour of repentance for her 
momentary failure of courage, when she abjured for ‘ fear of the fire.’ 
The papal commissioners remark truly that all the voices said was 
good, and all the predictions they inspired were fulfilled. It is diffi- 
cult not to believe that we have here in the early years of the 
fifteenth century (almost in our own time comparatively) a national 
deliverer guided like some Hebrew lawgiver or prophet of old by 
a Voice heard. 

When Jeanne was asked at her trial, ‘Why was the angel sent 
to you and not to another?’ she answered, ‘ Because it pleased God 
by a simple maid to drive away the adversaries of the king.’ The 
exquisite humility and veracity of these words every one must feel, 
but some perhaps will recognise in them something more——a charac- 
ter worthy of an extraordinary mission, worthy of preternatural aid, 
and that the speaker was worthy to hear angelic voices, being herself 
‘only a little lower than the angels.’ 


C. Sourawoop Hin. 





THE FALSE PUCELLE 


In the long array of historic impostors the foremost place is the due 
of the False Pucelle. That False Pucelles should arise, indeed, was 
not strange ; rather it would have been strange had they not arisen. 
The death, anywhere but in his bed, of a popular hero, was seldom 
regarded by public sentiment as definitely ascertained. Like Arthur, 
the hero does not die, ‘in Avalon he waxeth old.’ Examples crowd 
on the memory. Every one has heard of the False Nero, the False 
Demetrius, of the incredulity about the death of James the Fourth 
at Flodden, about the death of Gordon at Khartoum. ‘The death of 
Richard the Second was never doubted,’ says Horace Walpole, for- 
getting ‘The Mammett of Scotland,’ the false Richard the Second. 
Meanwhile Walpole himself upholds the claim of Perkin Warbeck to 
be the Duke of York; and, indeed, no one has ever explained the 
real character of Perkin. In a much later age, in Walpole’s own, 
his friend, Horace Mann, at Florence, believed that the leader of the 
clans at Gledsmuir, and in the race to Derby, was a false Charles 
Edward! The long incognito of that prince gave opportunity to 
false Charleses, who were detected in Scotland, England, Prussia, and 
Italy, while reports of the real prince’s death were put into circula- 
tion by the Hanoverian Government, to draw the truth from the 
Jacobites. 

Through the middle ages the common policy of secretly murder- 
ing political prisoners was always dogged by the nemesis of preten- 
ders. When one was put down another arose. These shadows 
played their parts with varying success, but not one of them had so 
hard a part to play, not one of them played it with such spirit and 
unparalleled success, as the false Pucelle. 

Let us consider the difficulties which attended her enterprise. 
She was obliged to represent a character unique in the history of 
the world, a maiden warrior whose face, whose ways, and ‘noble 
manners ’ were intimately familiar to her kinsfolk, to the court, to 
the army, to the companies, to the clergy, and to many of the cities 
of France. She had to deceive or to make accomplices of the brothers, 
and probably of the cousins, of Jeanne d’Arc. Now, if the brothers 
may have had something to gain by the resurrection of their sister, 
the cousins gained nothing, but were at the expense of ‘much good 
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cheer.’ Again, this shadow was obliged to beguile the whole town 
of Orleans, where Jeanne d’Arc was intimately well known to every- 
body above the age of twelve. The impostor was welcomed by 
gentlemen who had seen the true Maid at the Coronation in Rheims. 
Finally she rode ‘boot to boot’ beside the Maréchal de Rais, as 
Jeanne d’Arc had often ridden six years before ! 

For this impostor, unlike Perkin Warbeck, enjoyed no advantage 
from long lapse of time and confusion of memories. The Maid’s 
brother had charged beside her at Compiégne in 1430: the town of 
Orleans had entertained the Maid in 1430, yet both the city and the 
brothers accepted the shadow in 1436! 

The burning of the true Maid had been witnessed by tens of 
thousands of people, on the 30th of May, 1431; nevertheless the 
autumn of 1436 saw the false Maid accepted by the very people who 
knew the true Maid best.' 

Mysterious in her origin, the false Pucelle evades us in her 
decline. We lose sight of her for ever in 1457. It is only certain 
that all domestic and official belief in her must have expired with 
the reversal of the judgment of the Court of Rouen, by the 
Inquisition, in the previous year. The whole affair is the most 
inscrutable of historical romances, and is complicated by some slight 
inaccuracies and confusions of learned modern French historians. To 
them and to their diligent researches in archives we owe all our 
information, yet it must be said that they occasionally mislead or 
perplex us by making errors not very difficult to avoid. 

Meanwhile the fame of the true Maid has suffered among the 
ignorant, or careless, by the contamination of facts, or fables, derived 
from the history of the false Maid. These may even have delayed 
her canonisation. We shall try, therefore, to state the evidence 
about the impostor, which is now as vague as a dream, now as 
explicit as account books and official documents can make any 
record. 

We must begin, strangely enough, by detecting an error of the 
learned and cautious Quicherat. As we have remarked, the whole 
problem is complicated by inaccuracies. In particular the dates 1436 
and 1439 seem to have become confused in certain historical works. 
Quicherat writes, probably for the sake of brevity,’ that Pére Viguier 
(or Vignier) published an extract from the Chronicle of the Doyen of 
St. Thibaud of Metz, in the Mercwre Galant for 1683. Now the 
Pére Vignier was dead long before that date! As to the Chronicle, 
M. Quicherat supposes it to have been written at Metz, in 1445. 
Its author says, ‘ At Rouen the Maid was burned in a fire, so they 
chose to say, but afterwards the contrary was found to be true.’*® 

! The absurd suggestion has been made that the English party started the im- 


postor to veil their own shame. 
2 Procés, v. 321. 8 Thid. iv. 322. 
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This, however, is not the extract concerning the false Pucelle, 
which was printed, according to Quicherat, by the Pére Vignier in 
the Mercure Galant of 1683. That extract was really published in 
the periodical cited, in a letter to the Duc de Grammont, by the 
brother of the Pére Vignier, deceased. The document may be read 
in Jeanne @’ Arc n'a point été briiléed Rouen.' 

Monsieur Vignier says that the Duc de Grammont has been sur- 
prised by his maintaining that Jeanne was not burned. His 
authority for his scepticism is the extract from the Metz Chronicle 
discovered by his brother, Pére Vignier, and copied out for him by 
a notary royal, as early as March 1645. This famous extract may 
be abridged to the following effect : 

On the 20th of May, 1636, la Pucelle Jehanne arrived at La 
Grange aux Ormes, near St. Privay. Thence she was taken to see 
some noblemen at Metz, ‘et se faisoit appeler Claude.’ That same 
day came two of the maid’s brothers, Pierre du Lys, a knight, and 
Petit Jehan, an esquire. They thought that their sister had been 
burned, but, so soon as they saw this woman, they recognised her, as 
she did them. Presents of arms, horses, and jewels were conferred 
on this False Pucelle, who passed into Luxembourg, where she was 
entertained at Arlon, by Madame de Luxemhourg—Elizabeth of 
Gorlitz, Thence the Count of Warnonbourg (Wiirtemberg) led her 
to Cologne : he loved her much, and gave her a very fair cuirass. (Some 
of the gentlemen who welcomed this false maid had seen Jeanne 
d’Are at Rheims, says M. Lecoy de la Marche.) From Cologne she 
returned to Arlon, and married the knight Robert des Armoises, or 
des Hermoises. The bride and bridegroom retired to Metz, ‘and 
lived, as long as they pleased, in Robert's house before the church 
of Saincte Segoleine.’ 

This is the sum of the extract, and the Metz chronicler had him- 
self, doubtless, seen the False Pucelle at Metz. M. Vignier adds that 
his brother, rammaging in the charter chest of the family of des 
Armoises, found the actual contract of marriage between Robert des 
Armoises and ‘ Jehanne d’Arc, called la Pucelle d’Orléans.’ This was 
news, but very good news to the contemporary des Armoises, who 
had not been in the habit of studying his family papers.° 

This revelation, published in 1683, caused a good deal of stir. But, 
as Quicherat observes, the public did not know that in 1650, five 
years at least after the Pére Vignier discovered the Metz extract, its 
authority had already been invalidated. In 1650 Symphorien Guyon, 
in his History of Orleans, had published an extract from another 


* Rouen, 1872. 

5 M. Marius Sepet attacks Jéréme Vignier as ‘a literary forger, whose misdeeds 
have recently been denounced by critics.’ M. Sepet gives no reference for the 
denunciation. Thus M. Sepet regards the contract of marriage and the deed of 
sale presently to be adduced as ‘trés suspects’ (Jeanne d’Are, p. 278, n. 2. Tours, 
1874). 
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MS. of the Metz Chronicle. This is a mere abridgment of the state- 
ments already made, but it acknowledges the deception. ‘ Plusieurs 
en furent abusez, et, par especial, tous les plus grandz.’® 

Both versions agree in declaring that two brothers of the Maid 
accepted the False Pucelle. This is, perhaps, the most marvellous 
part of the mystery, and it is established by irrefutable proofs. 

What was the value of their recognition? What manner of men 
were Jean and Pierredu Lys? They had been with their sister during 
most of her career. They had been ennobled, with all her family, by 
Charles the Seventh. Pierre had ridden by the dauntless Pucelle 
when she brought up the rear of her men at Compiégne, and with 
her had been taken prisoner on the 23rd of May, 1429, falling into the 
hands of the Bastard de Vergey, who put him to ransom. One de 
Brecy lent Pierre money for his ransom, and Pierre, in return, made 
over to him certain dues of a town, as the King had assigned to 
Pierre revenues on the bailliage of Chaumont. De Brecy had trouble 
and even battle in recovering these dues.’ Of Pierre’s financial posi- 
tion we know a good deal. On the 28th of July, 1443, Charles 
d’Orléans (newly returned from prison in England) granted to him, 
on his petition, all the profits and revenues of the Ile aux Beeufs, in 
the Loire, near Orleans, for two lives. This isle is now a mere sand- 
bank, and even in 1481 was worth only a yearly grazing rent of eight 
gold crowns. Probably some adjacent lands may have been included ; 
later they were certainly in possession of Pierre’s descendants. MM. 
de Bouteiller and de Braux prove that Pierre himself held the castle 
of Baigneaux, near the Ile aux Beeufs, and was a knight of the Duke 
of Orleans’ Order of the Porcupine. In 1452 he bought a site in 
Orleans, where he built a house.* It is to be observed that, in the 
citation from the petition of Pierre to the Duke of Orleans, he speaks 
of ‘his sister,’ not ‘ his late sister.’ He says that he has been at the 
wars with her, jusques & son absentement (not till her captivity or 
death), and has ‘ exposed his body in battle’ up to the present hour. 
He has been compelled to ransom himself by selling his wife’s heri- 
tage. Perhaps he was made captive more than once.’ Later, in July 
1450, the Duke of Orleans gave a brother of the Maid’s a slight alms 
—this brother may have been Pierre—‘to help him in his necessity.’ 
In 1454 both Pierre and Jean received pensions. Jean was now 
Captain of Chartres. In 1468 he was Provost of Vaucouleurs, the town 
whence the Maid started on her mission. Other gifts and pensions 
occur in books of accounts, and the family of du Lys long held its 
head up in the world, and has left (in the female line) many 
descendants of merit. M. Boucher de Perthes, the geologist, de- 
scended from the house of d’Arc. 


® Procés, v. 323. 7 Thid. iv. 210. 
8 Nouvelles Recherches, p. 16. ® Procés, v. 212. 
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On the whole it is plain enough that the brothers of the Maid, 
newly ennobled, were needy men in 1436. Are we, therefore, to 
accuse them of conspiring in a deliberate and disgraceful imposture ? 
Assuredly there is no sign that they were ever punished for the fact. 
But, if they were not criminal, they must have been credulous to an 
extent which would pass belief, if their credulity had not been shared 
by the whole town of Orleans. 

So much for the contradictory versions of the Metz Chronicle. 

The next witness is Jean Nider, Prior of the Dominicans in Bale, 
an inquisitor who had burned many witches. ‘About’ 1439 (accord- 
ing to Quicherat) he read to the Council of Bale (vainly appealed to 
in 1431 by Jeanne d’Arc) a treatise on heresy, named Formicarium. 

After telling how the true Maid was burned for being possessed 
of an evil spirit, he entered on a story about the False Pucelle. ‘ Last 
year,’ he says (that is, in 1438, if Quicherat rightly dates the Formi- 
carium in 1439, but in 1437, according to M. Lecoy de la Marche), 
‘last year our Professor of Theology, Henry Kaltysen, as he told me 
himself, saw a virgin going about Cologne in man’s dress.’ Now, 
the False Maid, as we shall show, was certainly married in 1436! In 
1438, therefore, the phrase of Nider, virgo guedam, no longer applies 
to her. This woman went armed like a lord’s retainer, drank deep, 
danced with men, and called herself Jeanne la Pucelle! She also 
interfered in an election of an archbishop! She was patronised and 
guarded by Ulrich, Count of Wiirtemberg, a fact also vouched for by 
the Metz chronicler. At Cologne she exhibited feats of legerdemain, 
breaking glasses, tearing napkins, and then showing them whole and 
sound. For these harmless performances she was suspected of witch- 
craft by the aforesaid Professor of Theology, Kaltysen, and was sum- 
moned to be tried. The Count of Wirtemberg, however, carried her 
safe out of Cologne. She went into France, and there married, but, 
being seduced by a priest, she fled with him to Metz, and there lived 
with him in concubinage. 

If there is any truth in this narrative of Nider’s, we must date 
the Formicarium in 1437, for the False Pucelle was in Cologne in 
1436. The date cannot be of 1439, and the events of 1438, as in 
Quicherat’s opinion. 

As to the tale about deserting the husband, Robert des Armoises, 
or des Hermoises, for a priest, there is no confirmation of it, and it 
is probably untrue. The Metz chronicler must have known the facts, 
which would be notorious. Proof of the marriage of the False Pucelle 
we have in a deed of sale, published by Calmet, and dated the 7th of 
November, 1436. Robert des Armoises, and his wife, ‘ Jehanne du 
Lys, La Pucelle de France,’ sell, to Collard de Failly, a fourth of their 
possessions in the town and district of Haraucourt. In place of sign- 
ing they append their seals.‘ Can the woman have actually sealed 
with the sword supporting the Crown, between the lilies of France? 
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Why did they want to raise money? Was it for an expedition of 
the False Pucelle ? 

Here we meet a piece of testimony which would be strange among 
the strangest, were it authentic. The author of the ‘ Life of the Con- 
stable Alvaro de Luna’ wrote about 1460-70. He had, says Quicherat, 
‘the best information, les meilleurs renseignements. In the year 
1436, he observes, la Poncela de Francia, being at Rochelle, wrote 
to the King of Castile, and sent him her ambassadors! La 
Poncela had been dead for five years in 1436. Yet the envoys came, 
in addition to the ambassadors of the French king, and they demanded 
naval assistance ‘according to treaty.’ The reference must be to a 
treaty negotiated in 1434-35, in which the Constable de Luna was 
one of the agents for Castile..° The Spanish King received these 
envoys at Valladolid, and conferred on them great honours. The 
Constable showed the Pucelle’s letter, ‘as though it were a very sacred 
relic,’ for he was a man much taken by the great deeds of the Pucelle. 
Therefore the Spanish King, by the Constable’s desire, equipped five 
men-of-war and fifteen caravels, and with their aid the Pucelle took 
the town of Rochelle, and won other victories, ‘as is written in the 
Coronica de la Poncela, and will be found there when it comes to 
light.’ 

In 1439 the Constable was driven from power. The events 
chronicled must therefore have occurred between 1435 and 1439. 
Vallet de Viriville dates the Rochelle affair ‘about June 1439.’ 

This sounds authoritative, but what is the Spanish ‘ Chronicle of 
the Pucelle’? Lenglet du Fresnoy, in the last century, could not pro- 
cure it, nor could M. Quicherat. But the latter received information 
which convinced him that it was a mere wild romance. There exists 
a unique copy of 1514, published at Seville, and now in the French 
Bibliothéque Nationale. In this novel, for it is no more history than 
Le Grand Cyrus, the story told by the biographer of the Constable 
de Luna is repeated, almost verbally. Did the biographer (who had 
‘the best information’) take his tale from the still unfinished Chro- 
nicle, or did the chronicler receive the anecdote from him? In any 
case the legend is valueless, and we need examine it no further. It 
has no real bearing on the history of the False Pucelle."' 

We are now to have a nearer view of the False Pucelle. 

On the 9th of August, 1436, the town’s accounts of Orleans 
record payment to a pursuivant, Fleur-de-lys, ‘for bringing letters 
from Jehanne la Pucelle.’ On the 21st of August, Jean du Lys, the 
brother of Jeanne d’Arc, was given twelve livres towrnois, to pay his 
expenses on his return to ‘his sister. He was in company with 
four other horsemen, and the king (whom he visited in Touraine) 


%” Beaucourt, Charles the Seventh, ii. 489. 
" Comte de Puymaigre, Rer. des Questions Historiques, April 1881. 
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had ordered that a hundred francs should be assigned to him, dont 
on ne fist riens. The magistrates of Orleans, therefore, gave Jean 
du Lys twelve livres towrnois. They had entertained him sumptu- 
ously before, on the Sth of August, 1436, perhaps when he was on 
his way to see the King. M. Lecoy de la Marche seems to confuse 
these two occasions, the 5th of August and the 21st.'* Four days 
later a messenger got drink money, because he had carried letters 
from Jehanne la Pucelle. 

Once more, Coeur-de-Lys (another pursuivant of Orleans) left the 
town on the last day of July (1436), and returned on the 2nd of 
September. He had visited the so-called Pucelle at Arlon in Luxem- 
bourg, and carried epistles of hers to the king at Loches. 

‘Le dit Coeur-de-Lys disoit avoir grant soif,’ and his great thirst 
was quenched at the town’s expense. 

This man of Orleans had probably seen the true Maid in 1429-30, 
yet we do not hear that he expressed any suspicion. We now lose 
sight of the impostor for three years, during which she seems to have 
borne two children. 

In 1439, on July 18, the good town of Orleans made to dame 
Jehanne des Armoises the ordinary formal present of wine, and she 
stayed at Orleans, royally entertained, till the 1st of August. 

On that day the town gave her a dinner, when she left Orleans, 
and ‘after deliberation held with the town council, and for the 
good which she had done the city during the siege, the town 
presented her with two hundred and ten livres.’'* She appears to 
have departed hastily, as the wine drawn for her was drunk, in her 
absence, by Jean Luilier, the very tailor who had made clothes for 
the true Maid in 1429.'* Possibly the false Maid fled from a 
misgiving as to an encounter with her tailor, who of all men would 
have been able to detect an imposture. Her tailor’s bill had been 
paid, we may add, by Charles d’Orléans. But she was not yet un- 
masked, 

On the 4th of September, 1439, the impostor again received the 
wine of honour at Orleans. Three weeks later the account books of 
the town of Tours contain a note of payment to a messenger, who 
‘carried sealed letters to the king from the Bailli of Touraine 
concerning Dame Jehanne des Armoises, and a letter which the said 
Jehanne wrote back to the said lord’ (the king). 

Thus, for the space of three years at least, 1436 to 1439, this 
remarkable woman was acknowledged by the two brothers of the 
Maid, and by the town of Orleans, where the real Maid was as well 
known as the Church of St. Aignan. She corresponded with the king 
of France, and it is difficult to guess how she so long evaded a 
meeting with him, or with the mother of Jeanne d’Are. 


Le Roi René, i. 315. 8 Procés, Vv. 331. ™ Ibid. y. 112, 
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We now reach the fall of this pretender, yet our sources are here 
but indistinct. 

In June 1441" the king acknowledges having received the 
petition of Jehan de Siquemville, a Gascon esquire. This gentleman 
avers that ‘ about two years ago’ (1439) the late Sire de Rais sent 
him to Mans to take over the troops under Jehanne, who called her- 
self Pucelle.'® 

‘ About two years before,’ June 1441, brings us to 1439, and in 
September of that year the Bailli of Tours was writing to the king 
concerning ‘Madame Jehanne,’ while that pretender was also in 
communication with the king. And ‘about’ that date, probably in 
the autumn of 1439, the False Pucelle was superseded in her military 
command at Mans, where there was a kind of ‘ Runabout Raid’ of 
civil war. 

Here M. Lecoy de la Marche is curiously unfair to the False 
Pucelle. ‘To have been in relations with a miscreant like Rais, to 
have shared, perhaps, his good graces for a moment, and to have held 
a command under him, . . . are aggravating circumstances, and cast 
on her rather a lurid light.’ ” 

The learned author forgets that if the light is lurid it beats far 
more heavily on the true Maid! 

The Maréchal de Rais was a monster of lust, cruelty, and art 
magic, but he met the true Maid at Chinon, he rode with her to 
relieve Orleans ; he fought at Les Tourelles, at Jargeau, at Patay; he 
was at the coronation at Rheims, and in the attack on Paris. The 
amazing fact is, that the False Pucelle dared to go near a man who 
had ridden beside the true Maid in her days of victory and triumph. 

The False Pucelle left her command in autumn 1439. What 
happened next ? 

The ‘Journal de Paris,’ under date August 1440, informs us 
that a false Pucelle had arisen, had been ‘ very honourably received 
at Orleans,’ was beginning to attract belief in the capital, and had 
been summoned to Paris by the University (which condemned the 
real Maid) and by the Parliament. She was shown in Paris to the 
people, and was preached at. She here made a confession, wholly 
incoherent. She was married to a knight, had two sons by him; had 
committed some crime, ‘ such as striking father or mother, priest or 
clerk,’ and so had been obliged to make a pilgrimage to Rome. She 
travelled in the dress of a man, ‘fought in the war of the Holy 
Father, Eugéne, and therein slew two men. And, when she was in 
Paris, she returned to war, was in garrison, and then went away.’ '* 


18 Procés, Vv. 332. 

16 The Maréchal de Rais was strangled and burned, after torture, on the 27th of 
October, 1440, at Nantes. Proceedings against him began on the 30th of July, 1440. 
Viriville, ii. 417 n. 

Le Rot René, i. 319. 18 Procés, v. 335. 
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This is all as unsatisfactory as possible. Why was not this False 
Pucelle punished? To what garrison did she carry her sword? 
Whither did she ‘go away’? Mystery! 

How was the False Pucelle detected? Here we have fair third- 
hand evidence for a romantic story. In 1516 an old man, Pierre 
Sala, wrote a work named Hardiesses des Grands Rois et Empereurs. 
In 1480 he had been a gentleman of the chamber of Charles the 
Eighth, whose son had an aged tutor, the Seigneur de Boisy, who 
again, in his youth, had been a favourite of Charles the Seventh. 
Now Sala, a very old man, tells us the tale which Boisy, a very old 
man, heard from Charles the Seventh, in the king’s old age. Nearly 
eighty years and three aged memories are to be taken into account 
when we are estimating the value of Sala’s evidence. 

The tale, though romantic, is simple. It is well known, on good 
contemporary testimony, that the true Maid, in one of her first 
interviews with Charles, during March 1429, said something which 
filled him with joy, surprise, and faith in her mission. This is the 
famous sign given to the king. It was connected with doubts 
which he had entertained on the subject of his own legitimacy. 
Sala seems to imply that the Maid repeated to Charles the terms of 
a secret prayer which he had uttered, dedans son cueur. However 
this may be, no compulsion or threat of torture could make Jeanne 
divulge the king’s sign to her judges at Rouen. 

The ‘sign was given in 1429. According to de Boisy, reported 
by Sala, the False Pucelle was brought to Charles ten years later— 
that is, in 1439, probably after leaving her command at Mans. 

M. Lecoy de la Marche, indeed, makes Sala say that Charles’s 
interview with the false Maid occurred ten years after the death of 
Jeanne d’Arc, consequently in 1441. Certainly the context gives 
this impression, and if so, Charles must still have been in doubt 
about the pretender a-year after her alleged public confession in 
Paris. But this is so very improbable that possibly we are to under- 
stand Sala to mean ‘ten years after March 1429 ’—that is, in 1439, 
when Charles was in communication with the False Pucelle.'® 

As was done ten years earlier, a gentleman of the court pretended 
tobe king. The False Pucelle, however, knew Charles, who was wearing 
a soft boot, on account of an injury to his foot. The woman, there- 
fore, who was aware of this, recognised him easily. He was astonished, 
and knew not what to say; then courteously saluting her, he spoke 
thus, ‘ Pucelle, m’amye, you are welcome back, in the name of God, 
who knows the secret that is between us.’ 

‘Thereon the False Pucelle, falling on her knees, confessed her 
treason, for which some were sharply punished, as was fitting.’ 

Nothing proves that the Maid’s brothers were punished; quite 


%” See Le Roi René, i. 323. 
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the reverse ; yet who deserved it more? Who were more guilty 
accomplices ? 

Possibly we should assume that a wonderful personal likeness 
existed between the True and the False Pucelles, a likeness which 
startled even the king. In any case the brothers of the Maid 
accepted this woman. At Orleans, where there were ladies who had 
shared Jeanne’s bedchamber, and had seen her at the bath and in 
les étuves (vapour baths), the impostor was coming and going, and 
being feasted, for three years, undenounced. The Maréchal de Rais, 
the true Maid’s frequent companion in war, made the False Maid 
an officer of his at Mans. Thus, for three years at least, this asto- 
nishing person played, undetected, the most difficult of all parts, in 
circumstances where detection seemed inevitable.” 

We now lose sight of the False Pucelle for twenty-five years, and 
then, thanks to the researches of M. Lecoy de la Marche, we meet 
her again in 1457. The circumstances, we are inclined to think 
may be even more curious than M. Lecoy de la Marche was aware 
of when he published his Rot René in 1875. In February 1457 
we find René of Anjou (the merry musical King René of Scott’s 
Anne of Geierstein, the father of Margaret, wife of our Henry the 
Sixth) giving a remission to ‘ Jeanne de Sermaises.’ M. Lecoy de la 
Marche takes ‘ de Sermaises’ as equivalent to ‘ des Ermaises’ or ‘ des 
Armoises,’ but we shall show reason for thinking that ‘de Sermaise’ 
may, perhaps, be the right reading. This Jeanne, at all events, is ‘ at 
present the wife of Jean Douillet.’ Having, somehow, made herself 
detested by ‘the kindred of the Dame de Saumoussay,’ Jeanne had 
lain for about three months in prison in Saumur, and, on her release, 
she was banished from Anjou. She is nowaccused by René’s police of 
‘having long called herself Jeanne la Pucelle, and deceived many 
persons who had seen Jeanne at the siege of Orleans.’ Thepetitioner, 
Jeanne, maintains that no other charge or vilain cas has ever been 
made against her. She therefore begs to be allowed to come and go 
freely, as she has been used to do, in Anjou, and in the town of 
Saumur. René has been addressed by others in her favour, and he 
grants her full liberty for five years, ‘ provided that she bear hersel/ 
honestly in dress, and in other matters, as a woman should do.’ So 
Jeanne de Sarm«ises (not Sermaises in this second spelling) has her 
petition granted. The decree is given at Angers, February 1457. 
It will be observed that Jeanne does not ‘ positively confess her fault, 
and declare that she renounces her audacious pretensions,’ as M. Marcus 
Sepet avers,”! she merely states that the charge has been brought 
against her, ‘il lui a été imposé, and that she has not been ‘ con- 
vaincue d'aucun autre vilain cas.’ Perhaps convaincue implies 

2 Vallet de Viriville himself discovered the error by which he identified the False 


Pucelle with the ‘ Pucelle du Mans,’ a personage of a much later date. 
** Jeanne @ Are, p. 285. 
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admission of guile, but, alas, convaincue is M. Sepet’s own rendering ; 
the original is actainte.” Thus we learn that, six months after the 
rehabilitation of the martyred Maid, the impostor, in the very Loire 
country where Jeanne d’Arc had shone, was still, apparently, wearing 
male dress, or suspected of intending to do so. Moreover, René, as 
Duce de Bar, had himself fought under the banner of the Maid, so in 
his realm the impostor was perilously near one who might detect her. 

We have said that the False Pucelle probably deceived the 
cousins as well as the brothers of Jeanne d’Arc. The statement is 
correct if the woman who deceived them was identical with Jeanne 
des Armoises. In November, 1476, Collot de Perthes, son of Pierre 
de Perthes and Mangotte his wife, produced in court witnesses to prove 
that his mother was the daughter of a maternal uncle of Jeanne 
d’Are. One Jehan le Montigneue, aged seventy, deposed that, sixty 
years before, one Jehan Vouthon, native of Vouthon, a place within 
a league of Domremy, came to Sermaise with his wife, three sons, 
one of them named Perinet, and a daughter, Mangotte. Mangotte, 
after losing a husband in war, married Pierre de Perthes, and Collot 
de Perthes is their son. Now twenty-seven years ago (1449) 
deponent remembers that one Jeanne calling herself ‘ Pucelle’ came 
to Sermaise, and feasted in the house of Perinet de Vouthon, her 
cousin. He had also seen the maid’s brother, Jean du Lys, at the 
house of the Vouthons. The genealogy runs thus: Jacques d’Arc 
married Isabel de Vouthon, and had offspring, Jacquemin, Pierre, 
Jean, Catherine, and Jeanne d’Arc. Jean de Vouthon, brother of 
Isabel d’Are (the mother of the Maid), had four children, Perinet, 
Poirisson, Nicholas, and Mangotte, mother of Collet de Perthes. 
Perinet and the others are thus cousins of Jeanne d’Arc, and 
to Perinet’s house in Sermaise came a so-called Pucelle, and was 
entertained as late as 1449-1452. 

The evidence of the next witness is so extraordinary that we give 
it almost in full. If we do not misunderstand this testimony, the 
brothers of the Maid must have been revelling at their cousin’s house 
in Sermaise, with a False Pucelle, as late as 1452, ten years and more 
after the exposure of the False Pucelle by the King. As we have 
already shown, the petition of Pierre du Lys to the Duke of Orleans, 
in 1443, is written as if he did not believe in the death of Jeanne. 
He calls her ‘ his sister,’ not ‘ his late sister’; he speaks of ‘her ab- 
sence, not of her death. In 1443, and still more in 1452, nothing 
was to be gained by pretending to believe in the False Pucelle. Yet it 
seems that the belief endured, and we can hardly suppose that it can 
have been transferred to a new False Pucelle. Here,.then, we must 
recognise the old one, namely, Jeanne des Armoises. 

The witness is Henry de Vouthon, called Perinet, a son of Perinet 
de Vouthon, who, again, was son of Jean, brother of the mother of 
22 See the document in Ze Roi René, ii. 281-283. 
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Jeanne d’Arc. Thus Henry’s father was first cousin of Pierre du Lys 
and of Jeanned’Arc. In 1476, Henry was ‘ about fifty-two years of age,’ 
that is, he was born about 1424, and, when he saw the true Maid at 
Domremy, he could not have been more than four years old (1428). 
He bears witness that ‘ Pierre du Lys, chevalier, and Jean du Lys, his 
brother, and the said Jeanne la Pucelle, their sister, came several 
times to Sermaise, where he has seen them reside for a number of 
days, at the house of his father, Perinet Vouthon, where they made 
good cheer, . . . And they reckoned him, the deponent, their cousin, 
in all places where he has eaten, drunk, and conversed with them.’ 

Now Henry Vouthon is manifestly not speaking of his childhood, 
before 1428, and of several visits from the true Maid to Sermaise 
previous to her mission. Before 1428, Henry, a very little boy, could 
not have been revelling with his father’s cousins, at Sermaise ‘on 
several occasions.’ Indeed he indicated this, by averring that de son 
jeune aage (that is, aged about four) he had visited Domremy with 
his father, and seen the true Maid, qui pour alors estoit jeune fille, 
that is, not older than seventeen. His eatings and drinkings with 
‘Jeanne la Pucelle’ at Sermaise must have been not in his early 
infancy, but in his maturity. The date is probably that fixed by 
the next witness, ‘about twenty-four years ago,’ namely, about 1452, 
when a Pucelle was feasting and playing tennis at Sermaise. 

Now comes a singular fact. 

‘The deponent also says that the late King Charles the Seventh, 
at the time above mentioned’ (which time, 1452 ?), ‘and at the inter- 
cession of Jeanne la Pucelle (as he believes) wrote to or at least in- 
structed the late Thomas, then Abbé of Chemynon, to give leave and 
license to Nicholas de Vouthon, deponent’s uncle, to be chaplain of 
the said Jeanne his cousin. And Nicholas accompanied her in all her 
feats of arms which she did since that date.’ 

Now we know who the chaplain of Jeanne d’Arc was, namely 
Jean Pasquerel, who joined her at Tours, before her mission, and who 
was taken in the sortie at Compiégne (May 23, 1431), her last feat 
of arms. Of a chaplain named Vouthon not a word is said: of Pas- 
querel we often hear, and he gave evidence in the trial of Rehabi- 
litation (1450-1456). Hence it seems as clear as day that Charles 
the Seventh permitted the False Pucelle to select a monk as her 
chaplain! 

An objection may here be urged. In M. Quicherat’s collection of 
documents we find this: 

‘Piéces signalées par divers auteurs modernes, et qui n’ont pu 
étre retrouvées. . 

1429 
Nicolas Romée, dit de Vouthon, religieux profés en l’Abbaye de Che- 
minon, ordre de Citeaux . . . regoit dispense de son Abbé, a la requéte 
3 Proces, v. 252. 
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de la Pucelle, et par commandement du roi, de suivre ladite Pucelle 
aux armes, pour lui servir de chapelain et aumonier, comme étant 
son cousin germain.’ 

Quicherat adds : 

‘This document is thus reported in the Traité sommaire du nom 
et des armes de la Pucelle, revu en 1628, written by one of the 
family of Du Lys.’ This work was written by the great-grandson of 
Pierre du Lys, Charles du Lys, avocat général, born about 1559.?! 
The treatise was edited and republished, with notes, by M. Vallet de 
Viriville, in 1856. Not a word is said, in that edition, about a pitce 
or document, bearing on Nicholas Vouthon, and reported or adduced, 
by the author, Charles du Lys. What we do find is this. 

Jean de Vouthon, uncle of Jeanne d’Arc, (says Charles du Lys) had 
several children, ‘ entre autres, Frére Nicolas Romée, dit de Vouthon, 
religieux profés en TlAbbaye de Cheminon, auquel ladite Pucelle 
fit donner dispense et permission de son Abbé, par commandement 
du Roy, de la suivre par les armées pour lui servir de chapellain 
et aumdnier, comme estant son cousin germain.’ 

Charles du Lys (in M. Vallet de Viriville’s edition) cites no piace. 
But we know that he had in his possession the Inquest of 1476, from 
which we quote Henry Vouthon’s identical statement about Nicholas 
Vouthon. For that Inquest is published by MM. de Braux and de 
Bouteiller, from the document in the collection of MM. de Maleissye, 
who inherit the papers from Charles du Lys.” 

Does there, then, exist any such permit, or any report of such 
permit of 1429, in favour of Nicolas Vouthon, as is cited by 
M. Quicherat? If M. Vallet de Viriville has edited properly the 
Traité of Charles du Lys (written in 1612, revised in 1628) we may 
suspect that Charles du Lys drew his facts merely from the evidence, 
(which he possessed) of Henry Vouthon, in 1476. And that evidence 
appears to refer to the False Pucelle! ** 

One Jean Collin, in the Inquest of 1476, a man of sixty-eight, says 
that he has known Henry Vouthon, curé of Sermaise, who regarded 
Perinet and Poiresson and Mangotte Vouthon ‘as his near relations, 
and they succeeded to his goods on his death, as next of kin.’ ”” 

MM. de Bouteiller and de Braux regard this Henry as identical 
with Nicolas de Vouthon. Having abandoned the monastic habit, 
he would get the cure of Sermaise, ‘and change his monastic name 
of Nicolas for that of Henry.’ All the witnesses call him by his 
‘ monastic name,’ Nicolas, which is curious. MM. de Braux and de 
Bouteiller say that the nature of the disposition of his property ‘ fait 


** This is Charles du Lys's own theory of his genealogy, which, however, has been 
impugned. 

*8 Nouvelles Recherches, pp, ¥, Vis... : 

** Nicolas is named by a cloud of witnesses as a son of Jean Vouthon, 

** Nouvelles Recherches, pp. 14, 15. 
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de lui foreément un oncle.’ But if an wvcle of Perinet and Mangotte 
Vouthon, how can he also be their brother, and he is their brother, if 
Nicolas is Henry!** Probably Henry was their uncle, and the uncle 
of Nicholas also. 

Thus, unless a document of 1429 is, at least, reported by Charles 
du Lys (who reports a very much more extraordinary document, 
rejected by M. Quicherat),” we incline to think that it was the False 
Pucelle who employed Nicolas Vouthon as her chaplain. Jeanne d’Are 
did not need two chaplains, and Pasquerel served her in that quality, 
by desire of her mother, and other friends.*° Therefore Charles 
the Seventh gave the false Pucelle leave to choose a monk for 
chaplain. 

Whatever the truth may be as to the False Pucelle and her chaplain, 
it seems clear that the brothers and cousins of the Maid were carous- 
ing with a false Pucelle as late as 1449-1452; that is, after the 
Procés for clearing the character of their dead sister had been initiated 
by the king. 

If we want more evidence, we have it. In the Inquest of 1476, 
the curé of Sermaise, Simon Fauchart, aged fifty-three, averred that, 
about twenty-four years earlier, ‘a young woman in male dress, calling 
herself Jeanne Ja Pucelle, came to Sermaise. He himself drank and 
played at tennis with her, and she remarked, “ Say boldly that yow 
have played tennis with la Pucelle,” whereat he was right joyous, and 
he saw her making good cheer with her cousins, Perinet and Poiresson, 
de Vouthon.’*! Was not this woman Jeanne des Armoises, and, when 
in Anjou is it not possible that she may have been styling herself 
‘ Jeanne de Sermaise,’ from the scene of her freaks and tennis matches ? 
Finally, is René’s Jeanne, the Jeanne who played tennis with the curé: 
of Sermaise ? 

These are all questions which perhaps French archivists may some 
day answer. Meanwhile we know one negative fact about the False 
Pucelle. She was not a younger sister of Jeanne d’Arc (as some 


28 Nouvelles Recherches, p. 20. 

2” The document is a grant of arms to Gui de Cailly.. This gentleman, according 
to Charles du Lys, was Lord of Rouilly, near Orleans. He hospitably entertained the 
Maid ; he was with her just before the taking of the bridge fort at Orleans; he was 
with her when she had, or, according to the grant, he shared with her, a vision of 
angels! Consequently, a month later, by the Maid’s desire, the King gave to Guy 
de Cailly a grant of new arms ‘on a field azure, three heads of cherubim, winged, 
bearded in flame-colour, which is ov shadowed with gules.’ The document contains. 
the story of the vision. 

A copy of the original grant, in Latin, and in the hand of Charles du Lys, is in 
the library of Carpentras. The original has never been found. This Charles du Lys, 
the great-great-grandnephew of the Maid, was the husband of Catherine de Cailly, 
great-great-granddaughter of Guy de Cailly, who saw the angels; and, if Charles 
did not forge a grant of arms, he copied one in the possession of his wife’s family. 
No one accuses him of forgery, and there the matter stands. Procés, v. 342; Traité 


Sommaire, pp. 90-93. 
*© Procés, iii, 100-112. 3) Nouvelles Recherches, pp. 10, 11. 
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have conjectured) because Jeanne d’Arc had not a younger sister. 
No sister at all is named in the grant of nobility to all her kith and 
kin. There is an inquest into the claim of one Jean Royer to be a 
member of the Maid’s family. By one of the usual maddening 
blunders, it is dated ‘ 8th October, 1855,’ by MM. de Braux and de 
Bouteiller.* The right date is 1555. In this case a woman named 
Hellouy Robert, aged sixty-six, deposes that she is the grand- 
daughter of Aveline le Vauseul, a maternal aunt of Jeanne d’Arc. 
Now, on leaving Vaucouleurs to undertake her mission, Jeanne 
begged her aunt Aveline, who was expecting a child, to name it 
Catherine, if it proved to be a daughter, ‘in memory of the Maid’s 
dead sister, Catherine.’ ** The chiid was a girl, was named Catherine, 
and was the mother of the witness, Hellouy Robert, to whom she told 
the story. These facts demonstrate that the Maid had no sister who 
could undertake the unworthy réle of pretender. 

Here, then, we leave the mystery. There is but one agreeable 
feature in the evidence. It is certain that the Maid’s brother, Pierre 
‘du Lys, a knight, and his mother, feasted and entertained at Orleans, 
in Pierre’s grand hostel, not only their poor relations, but any casual 
visitor from their countryside. We hear little of a person so worthy 
of veneration as the pious mother of Jeanne d’Arc, mater dolorosa. 
But from the testimony of Thomas Senlis, in 1476, we catch a 
glimpse of her old age at Orleans. ‘La dame Ysabelot receut de 
bon et loyal courage ledict depposant et l’ embrassa de ses bras, en 
luy demandant comment se portoient les dicts Perrinet et Henry ses 
cousins. ... Et en iceluy hostel fut faict par icelle Ysabelot et 
Son fils une trés grand, singuliére, et aymable chére.’ 

The peasant’s wife, the mother at whose knee the Maid, as she 
says, learned all her religion, has become the Lady Ysabelot, and 
‘dwells near her son,a knight, in a great hétel by the Loire. But her 
heart goes out to her own countryside, and to all who have known her 
own people, her sister’s children. The scene is like a clear shining 
after rain, The great bitterness of grief is gone by, and the memory 
of the Martyr has been cleared by the Church. 

To one slight but significant fact it is not easy to assign the 
exact value. 

The account books of Orleans, for 1432, 1435, 1436, and 1439, 
record expenses for the Memorial Service of Jeanne d’Arc. These 
expenses do not occur after 1439, but their appearance in that year 
seems strange, as the people of Orleans were then actually feasting 
Jeanne des Armoises, in her character of the Pucelle. 

Here, then, we leave the mystery of the False Maid. 

Even in an uncritical age, when communication between places 
was difficult and slow, the success of Jeanne des Armoises is one of 
the most astonishing facts in history. At any moment some lucky 


* Op. cit. p. 47. 3 Op cit. p. 62 
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archivist may discover an elucidatory document, and already we have 
escaped from many of the not unnatural confusions of M. Vallet de 
Viriville. Yet we cannot be absolutely assured, though practically 
convinced, that the Pucelle of Sermaise (1449-52) is the same person 
as the Jeanne des Armoises of 1436-40, and as the Jeanne de Sermaise 
of 1457. We are only certain that no fact or fable about that strange 
False Pucelle who ‘came eating and drinking,’ and whose identity 
with the martyr of Rouen is asserted in contemporary documents, 
can any longer soil the memory of Jeanne d’Arc.** 


ANDREW LANG, 


™ As late as 1889, a ‘freethinking’ book, Za Fin dune Legende, by M. Lesigne, 
identified the false with the true Maid. It is of no critical value. 





BRAGGADOCIO 
ABOUT THE MEDITERRANEAN 


A REJOINDER 


My article, printed under the heading of ‘ The Millstone round the 
Neck of England,’ in the March number of this Review, has pro- 
voked, both at home and abroad, comment and criticism, for the 
quantity and quality of which I was equally prepared. There has 
been much abuse of my suggestions, accompanied by a magnificent 
outpouring of ridiculous braggadocio, and of what may be called 
technical cant and quackery; but of real argument there has been 
singularly little. The Times, of course, has rated me; and, in- 
genuously blind to the fact that opinions of an anonymous leader- 
writer generally, with thoughtful people, carry no more weight than 
those of the humble individual who labels his views with his name, 
gaily lets fly against ‘loose and heedless talk,’ and ‘ irresponsible dis- 
cussion.’ I have also been flagellated in the St. James’s Gazette, a paper 
which is almost alone among the evening journals in generally taking 
a broad, modern, and intelligent interest in naval matters, by Mr. 
David Hannay, who, however, does not appear to have had the 
leisure to carefully study my arguments before he sat down to 
oppose them. After demanding exactly what is meant by retiring 
from the Mediterranean, he asks: ‘Is it to be understood that we 
are never to return?’ He would not, I think, have written thus 
had he read my article with a little more attention; but, to prevent 
further misapprehension, either by him or by others, I will to-day 
explain myself more fully on that point. I have, in addition, been 
taken to task by Admiral Sir G. H. Richards, by Mr. T. Miller 
Maguire, by a great host of unknown and anonymous journalists ; 
and, in the April number of this Review, by Colonel Sir George 
Clarke. 


It is for one reason satisfactory to me that I have now an oppor- 
tunity of answering Sir George. In answering him, I answer the 
ablest spokesman of the party which desires the maintenance of our 
present provocative and dangerous attitude in the Mediterranean. 
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If his defence of that attitude be unsound, I flatter myself that the 
advocates of the status quo will find it hard indeed to offer a better. 
But, for another reason, I am sorry that it is Sir George Clarke who 
is my opponent. One is prone to deal too gently with a controver- 
sialist who, in other fields, commands one’s high respect and admira- 
tion. Yet, since, as I said in March, I believe that it is very 
necessary to speak plainly, I feel it my duty to forget, for the 
moment, who Sir George Clarke is, and what services he has rendered 
with regard to other Imperial questions, and to oppose him as 
determinedly as one ought to oppose any man whose opinions seem 
dangerous to the future welfare of one’s country. 


When (says Sir George) a writer, speculating in days of peace, bids us abandon 
a policy which has undergone the test of great wars, abundantly justifying the 
views of the statesmen and sailors who have consistently upheld it, he incurs a 
grave responsibility. The more plausible his- statements, the greater should be 
the suspicion with which they are regarded, since he can but offer us personal 
surmise in place of history. 


This preamble is, doubtless, a perfectly fair translation into the 
language natural to Sir George Clarke, and toa great many who 
think with him, of my gallant opponent’s honest mental summary of 
the nature of his rejoinder ; but, since I have carefully read not only 
the preamble itself, but also the whole of what follows it, and since I 
have thus familiarised myself with the writer’s attitude and mode of 
thought, I must be excused if—for reasons which I shall offer later— 
I hesitate to accept Sir George’s language, and if I prefer a translation 
into a tongue better understanded of the people. My Englishing of 
Sir George’s mental position runs thus :— 


In days long since past, England won great naval successes under statesmen 
and sailors who, amid conditions which are entirely modified, and with materials, 
weapons, and limitations which no longer exist, pursued a policy dictated by con- 
siderations which were then of prime importance, but which, it is at least possible, 
have since changed somewhat. Now comes a man who, in peace-time, and while, 
therefore, there is no pressing necessity for us to bother our heads about such 
matters, actually yentures to suggest that we ought seriously to consider whether 
we should not adopt a frankly modern policy. Such anintemperate fellow deserves 
no toleration. The more plausible his arguments, the less respect do they com- 
mand at the hands of people who, making all their deductions—as they ought to 
make them—from ancient history, are disinclined to admit that the world has 
moved far since the beginning of the century. We know what (barring accidents) 
resulted when certain things were done a hundred years ago. We have this ex- 
perience as solid ground to stand upon. But as for this fellow, he does not even 
pretend to offer us anything better than a mass of ridiculously modern facts, with 
reasons deducible from them. He wants us to agree with him that modern facts 
and conditions are necessary factors in the prosperity of so old and well-established 
a country as Great Britain. Can you imagine a more suspicious character ? 


This is a legitimate summary of the larger part of Sir George’s 
article. It is the article of a Don Quixote, of a Chinese paterolater. 
The time has, happily, not yet come for the writing of an essay on 
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‘ How the Great British Admirals ruined their Country’; and it will, 
{ trust, never come at all; butif it is not to come, we must persuade 
Sir George Clarke, Vice-Admiral Colomb, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, 
the naval leader-writer of the Zimes, and a few other able, but 
exasperatingly monophrontic essayists, to come quickly to reasonable 
conclusions concerning the ‘Use and Abuse of Nelson.’ And we 
must persuade them, ‘in days of peace,’ to set right public opinion 
on this most important question; for, surely, it is better to face 
coolly in days of peace the onerous possibilities of the future, than 
to postpone all serious thought until war hurries us into instant 
decisions. Noone can havea higher respect for the genius of Nelson, 
or for the character and genius of Hawke, than I have; yet all com- 
manders are creatures merely of their day and of their weapons and 
circumstances ; and the opinion of Nelson or of Hawke concerning 
the importance to us of maintaining a permanent fleet in the 
Mediterranean is not necessarily any more valuable to-day than the 
opinion of My Uncle Toby on the subject of how to lay siege to a 
fortress. We must accept, modify, or altogether reject it in accord- 
ance with the plain teachings of what we have learnt since their 
time. Nelson did not blindly follow his predecessors ; nor should we 
blindly follow him. Let us not, therefore, too hastily fling Nelson at 
one another. We must use, in discussion as in warfare, modern 
material; and it by no means follows, because Nelson said something 
while standing on the quarter-deck of the Victory in 1805, that he 
would say the same thing while standing on the bridge of the Royal 
Sovereign in 1895. It is, I am afraid, a fault of the Royal Navy that, 
in peace-time, at all events, it is a little too fond of worshipping the 
heroes of its magnificent past. 

The ire—I will not say the argument—of Sir George Clarke and 
of many less intelligent critics has been poured out against me 
because I have dared to advocate that, instead of sitting in rapt con- 
templation of the omphalos of our nautical glories, and of occasionally 
rising in a mechanical manner to burn a joss-stick or two before the 
image of Nelson, we shall rouse ourselves and recollect that, although 
we have prestige and tradition, we have also, in the shape of a world- 
wide empire, something more tangible, and vastly more important, 
to think about the defence of. In order to deal at all exhaustively 
with my critics, I must take seriatim the various points upon which 
{ endeavoured to insist in my March article, and, after briefly reca- 
pitulating each of them, examine what has been urged against them. 
For the sake of clearness, and of ready reference, I now number my 
contentions. 

1, We are not now strong enough in the Mediterranean, as regards 
either ships or bases, to be justified in believing that in war-time we 
can maintain our position there in the face of all possible enemies. 

To this Sir George Clarke replies :— 
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I... state my firm belief that, so far as France is concerned, we are at this 
moment perfectly able to make good our position in the Mediterranean, and that 
every instructed naval officer and politician across the Channel is well aware of 
the fact. . . . It has never been possible in all cases to distribute navies in precise 
accordance with the strategic conditions arising on the outbreak of war, and the 
Mediterranean fleet has never been kept at war strength. The cheap ‘ makeshift, 
as Mr. Laird Clowes contemptuously styles it (the support of the Mediterranean 
fleet by the Channel squadron) has the sanction of long experience even in days 
of storm. I presume him to infer that, because the ships ready for mobilisation at 
Toulon would render the French fleet numerically superior to our peace strength 
in the Mediterranean, our position is necessarily imperilled. Newly mobilised 
ships, however, require weeks to develop their full fighting powers. From Ply- 
mouth a modern squadron would reach the Mediterranean in four days. There 
are some people who appear to believe that a great naval war can break out 
without any warning whatever. They have not, however, explained the modus 
operandi. 

This is about all that is vouchsafed upon that aspect of the subject. 
My rejoinder is plain and definite. We have, as I write (the 15th of 
April, 1895), in commission in the Mediterranean, 10 ironclads of 
various types, mounting in all 399 guns. The French have in actual 
and full commission there 13 ironclads of various types (not including 
an ironclad gun-vessel), mounting in all 464 guns. Of the British 
guns, 112 only are of 4°7 in. calibre or upwards. Of the French guns, 
179 are of above 4°7 in, calibre. Of the British guns 40, and of the 
French guns 58, are of 10 in. calibre or upwards. Beyond those iron- 
clads, we have upon the spot but one, the Orion, in reserve, and she is 
useless. In addition to the French ironclads in full commission in the 
Mediterranean, France has in commission there more cruisers than 
we, together with a number of torpedo-boats. She has also about 50 
torpedo-boats in reserve, and can man and send to sea at least half 
of them within ten hours. We have no ' torpedo-boats in commission, 
and less than a dozen in reserve; nor can we man those which we 
have in reserve, and which are all old ones, without taking crews for 
them out of larger warships, and so imperilling the efficiency of 
the latter. In the Mediterranean we possess two protected coaling- 
stations only, and but three docks, including a double one. France 
possesses half a dozen or more protected coaling-stations, and docks 
as follows : at Marseilles, 6; at La Ciotat, 1; at Toulon and La Seyne, 
8 built, besides 1 approaching completion; and at Algiers, 2—total, 
17, France builds ships of all sizes and classes in the Mediterranean. 
We, in modern times at least, have never attempted to build there 
anything larger thanasloop. France has at the back of her Mediter- 
ranean littoral all the material resources of the richest country of the 
Continent. We have neither at Malta nor at Gibraltar any resources 
beyond those which we send thither by sea, Sir George Clarke’s 
belief that, so far as France is concerned, we are at this moment 


' Unless, indeed, four old boats, temporarily commissioned by officers and men of 
the ships at Malta, be counted. 
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perfectly able to make good our position in the Mediterranean appears 
to me, therefore, to rest on very precarious foundations. Our ships 
may be so much better than those of France as to compensate for the 
numerical inferiority of our fleet in Mediterranean waters; and our 
men may be better, too; but we dare not count upon this, and we 
should be worse than fools deliberately to base our policy upon any 
opinion to that effect. And if we are inferior, or barely equal, to 
France alone, what, I would ask, must be our position in face of 
France and Russia, or of France and Italy in alliance? It may be 
true enough that if we have the ships ready at Plymouth we can 
send them thence in four days to Gibraltar ; but, as a rule, we do not 
have them ready for such sudden action, and, supposing us to be at 
war with France and Russia simultaneously, are we going to neglect 
the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Channel, in order to reinforce 
the Mediterranean, or may we be obliged, for a time at least, to let 
the Mediterranean fleet shift for itself? I confess to being one of 
those people who believe that a great naval war, especially in the 
Mediterranean, and especially while we maintain there our attitude 
of provocative swagger, may break out without any warning whatso- 
ever ; and I have even, pace Sir George Clarke, ventured to indicate 
one of the numerous ways in which it might break out.’ If it did 
break out thus suddenly, we should almost certainly experience a 
grievous disaster, unless, indeed, we fled into the Atlantic. I am 
delighted to see that the danger is recognised by Admiral Sir 
George Elliot, who, in a letter to the Times, writes: ‘ My contention 
is that we are at present in a false position by assuming a controlling 
power which we do not possess, It does not look like business, and it 
invites aggression and incurs considerable risk.’ 

2. For reasons financial, diplomatic, or otherwise, we cannot, or 
will not, in peace-time so improve our position in the Mediterranean 
as to render it reasonably secure. 

Sir George Clarke practically admits this, for he says that surely 
I must be ‘ aware that the peace strength of our Mediterranean fleet 
is merely based upon diplomatic considerations’: yet this, apparently, 
does not prevent him from regarding our presence in the Mediterranean 
as @ serious ‘ naval occupation.’ What would Sir George, asa military 
strategist, think of the German Emperor, if that vigorous sovereign, 
instead of holding his western frontier in such strength as to render 
any invasion of it a desperately risky undertaking, were deliberately, 
in deference to diplomatic considerations, so to weaken his forces 
there as to put the French army-corps, immediately across the border, 
into a position of thirty per cent. numerical superiority ? Would not 
such a policy be ‘ provocative’? Would it not invite attack, and 
render some sort of German disaster nearly inevitable? And if there 


* The Captain of the‘ Mary Rose’: A Tale of To-morrow. By W. Laird Clowes. 
Tower Publishing Co. Ltd., 1892. 
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were real reasons why the Emperor could not hold his western frontier- 
line in overwhelming strength, would not Sir George counsel rather 
withdrawal and concentration in adequate force upon an inner line 
than partial and ineffective occupation of the more advanced positions ? 
That is but one of several points which ought to be borne in mind, 
for, of course, there is no complete parallelism between land and sea 
operations, But I think that the point would have much weight, 
even if our situation with regard to French naval strength in the 
Mediterranean were not complicated by the fact that we have no naval 
base eastward of Malta, and by the additional fact that a considerable 
portion of our Mediterranean fleet is often in the Levant, while 
between it and the other portion is the whole force of the Toulon 
fleet. Sir George does not seem willing to admit that naval bases 
are of much importance to a modern fleet. He rather derides my 
frequent insistence upon their necessity, and he declares triumphantly 
that recent events in the Yellow Sea tell all in his favour. Possibly he 
does not know that one of the first operations of the Japanese was 
to establish a base on the coast of Korea, and that, instead of fighting 
the decisive battle of Hai-yun-Tau 800 miles from this, they had it 
practically close under their lee. ‘They had, it is true, no docks at 
their improvised base, but there was, for example, provision made 
there for running a seriously disabled ship ashore on a soft bottom, 
behind a well protected mine-field, and there were admirable facilities 
for coaling in security, and enormous reserves of ammunition. 
Nelson could operate during long periods at great distances from his 
bases. Anything of the kind is now impossible for heavy vessels, and 
must. remain so until hulls can be made less vulnerable and less 
inclined to foul than they now are, and until someone devises a 
system of quickly and safely coaling at sea in all weathers. 

3. We have much less business in the Mediterranean than is 
commonly supposed. 

4. The value of the Mediterranean and of the Suez Canal as part 
of a practical route to India in war-time is immensely overrated, and 
would really be almost ni. 

5. In peace-time the presence of a heavy or permanent fleet in 
the Mediterranean is not necessary to ensure the safety of our com- 
merce. In war-time, even if we had the command of that sea, we 
could not possibly prevent France or Italy, by any measure short of 
the seizure of all its littoral, from so grievously annoying our commerce 
as to compel the suspension of three-quarters of it. 

Sir George Clarke tells us—and I accept his figures without 
attempting to check them—that the total of British trade passing 
the Straits of Gibraltar is about 214,000,000/., and that, of this, 
purely Mediterranean commerce stands for 97,220,000/. These are 
big sums, and the mention of them is liable greatly to impress the 
weak brethren. But the 97,000,000/. of trade carried on with the 
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Mediterranean looks small in comparison with the 170,000,000. of 
trade carried on with British possessions outside the Mediterranean ; 
and still smaller does it look in comparison with the 195,000,000/. of 
trade carried on with the American continent and islands, including 
our territories there. Nor is it, after all, a very large proportion of 
the whole of our sea-borne trade, which in 1893 was valued at 
681,836,000. Yet I have not characterised our Mediterranean trade, 
as Sir George Clarke represents, as ‘valueless and unproductive.’ I 
have reserved those expressions for our Mediterranean territorial 
possessions: and I stick to them. How much, I wonder, does Sir 
George Clarke think that we should have lost of this trade if we had 
not maintained a fleet in the Mediterranean in 1893? Is United 
States, or German, or Dutch, or Brazilian trade in the Mediterranean 
endangered because the United States, Germany, Holland, and Brazil 
do not keep large fleets permanently in the inland sea? Surely our 
trade in the Baltic and in the Black Sea does very well without the 
continuous guardianship of our men-of-war. And surely, nevertheless, 
almost as good arguments can be discovered for the maintenance of 
an ‘occupation’ of the Baltic and Black Sea as of the Mediterranean ? 
We have had to occupy both seas in war-time, and we may have to 
do so again. Sir George Clarke is not logical. He declares that 
‘now, as always, the true objective of a navy is an enemy’s fleets,’ 
and that ‘where those fleets are, the British navy must be’; but I 
am morally certain that he is not prepared to declare that 
therefore we must permanently hold the seas where the Russian 
navy is strongest, although he knows as well as I do that we 
have generally even more reason to anticipate trouble with Russia 
than with France. He hurls Nelson, St. Vincent, Hawke, Howard, 
and Mahan at me. Anything will apparently do as a missile. 
But his dash is more conspicuous than his reflection. He admits 
the possibility of our being unable to guarantee our Mediter- 
ranean trade-route in war-time; yet he seems to think that, after 
our first victory in war-time, we shall be justified in sending our 
transports, colliers, and storeships along the Mediterranean and 
through the Suez Canal, protecting them by the way by some device 
which he does not hint at. He says that, to prevent the canal from 
being blocked by an enemy’s foul play, it would be ‘merely necessary 
to pass all mercantile ships through the waterway with a guard on 
board.’ But this, I have the best possible reason for knowing, would 
not be nearly enough. If any nominally neutral vessels whatsoever 
were admitted into the canal in war-time, the waterway, guard or no 
guard, could be blocked quite easily. It is not necessary to make 
public how ; I will only say that, to preclude the possibility of certain 
plans being carried out, Sir George would have not merely to put a 
guard into each vessel, but also to first remove every other soul from 
her, and, in addition, to place the ship in dry-dock, or upon a pontoon, 
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before admitting her; and that even then he could not make abso- 
lutely sure. 

6. A bad defeat in the Mediterranean would be one of the worst 
disasters that could befall us. 

7. If we cannot (or will not) strengthen our position in the 
Mediterranean to the requisite point, by largely increasing the fleet 
there, and by establishing there a sufficient number of bases and 
docks, we must, to avert the danger of a great disaster to ourselves, 
evacuate that sea while peace still reigns. 

Upon these points I:have been misapprehended in the most 
singular and inexplicable way by Sir George Clarke, as well as by all 
my other opponents. I have clearly enough, as I should suppose, 
dwelt upon the fact that I advocate an evacuation of the Mediter- 
ranean in peace-time, and that I am at issue with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Elsdale, who has advocated an evacuation upon the outbreak 
of war. My object is to avert the danger of disaster at the opening 
of the campaign, a danger which we now elaborately court by the 
relative smallness of our forces on the spot, and by our habitual 
dispersal of them. But I have written no word intended to convey 
the impression that I contemplate a perpetual abandonment of the 
Mediterranean, no matter what may happen. If we ever become 
involved with a Mediterranean Power, and if we must fight either 
for honour or for our material interests, of course we shall go again 
to the Mediterranean, as we went of yore. Yet, with war already 
broken out, we shall not go rashly, or in too small force, nor 
shall we expose ourselves to surprise. We shall advance, as 
the case may require, prudently, and with regard to the con- 
ditions of modern naval warfare. We shall seize bases as we 
go. We shall ensure the keeping open of a line of communica- 
tions until such time as we are able to clear the enemy from the sea, 
either by driving him into port or by destroying him. And we shall 
not be handicapped by having, from the outset, to provide for the 
safety of several exposed outposts which have little or no means of 
supporting themselves, should our sea-power fail to guarantee them 
for a few weeks. It is, in my view, a still more important point that, 
by evacuating the Mediterranean, and by only going thither when 
the most imperious business summons us, we shall avoid a risk, which 
is now ever present, of being drawn into quarrels that do not suffi- 
ciently concern us. To-day a dynastic revolution in Bulgaria, or a 
Franco-Italian frontier row, might drag us into a great war before we 
knew where we were, and long before we had time to examine into 
the merits of the questions involved. I do not advocate, as some 
have supposed, the abandonment of any friends who may have just 
and reasonable claims on us. Cyprus might be left, though still 
under Turkish ‘suzerainty, as well off as Samos now is. As for Egypt; 
have we not promised to evacuate it? And, if the country be still 
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unable to run alone, cannot France,* tempered by respect for the 
other Powers that are interested, do the dirty work of the bond- 
holders as well as Great Britain? France is only dangerous to us so 
long as we scatter and attenuate our sea strength unnecessarily. And 
Malta would, I believe, accept the Pope with the greatest joy. To pre- 
tend that the permanent ‘ occupation ’ of the Mediterranean, or of any 
part of it, in peace-time, is necessary to our success there in war-time is 
the veriest nonsense. Sir George Clarke, indeed, like Balaam, blesses 
where he came forth to curse, and, quite unconsciously, demonstrates 
that it is nonsense. Says he: ‘ Throughout the long struggle with 
the French Republic and Empire the vital necessity of holding 
on to the Mediterranean was made manifest, notwithstanding that 
our trade interests were then relatively trivial. Inferiority of force 
did not deter our admirals from entering it, and, when temporarily 
abandoned, it was quickly reoccupied. At the beginning of 1798, the 
French controlled the Mediterranean fromend to end. At its close 
two French ships of the line—both subsequently lost—remained 
afloat. If Mr. Laird Clowes’s “law of self-preservation” had found 
favour in the days of real national stress, Nelson, with a force inferior 
to the Toulon fleet, would not have entered the Mediterranean in 
May 1798, and the battle of the Nile would never have been fought.’ 
Here we have a glorious victory following immediately upon a period 
when—not, I admit, in consequence of the deliberate pursuit ofa policy, 
but in consequence of a mistake in interpretation of the policy intended 
—the Mediterranean had been evacuated. Because Nelson was on that 
occasion in inferior force, no one has a right to contend that to attempt 
important operations with inferior forces is generally a wise proceeding. 
Yet Sir George appears incidentally to put forward that contention. 
He seems to jeer at my advocacy of the policy of endeavouring to make 
ourselves reasonably safe. I almost wonder that he does not at once 
reduce the matter to an absurdity, and boldly urge us to try to hold 
the Mediterranean in war as well as in peace with a single gunboat. 
There is difficulty now—financial or diplomatic—in keeping an 
adequate British fleet in the Mediterranean ; but, if we had a just 
national quarrel, and if the necessity were plain, we should have no 
difficulty of either kind in war-time. As things stand we may suffer 
a defeat there before we can reinforce the fleet; but with matters 
as I would have them such a catastrophe becomes almost impossible. 
8. We may evacuate the Mediterranean now without imperilling 
any of our material interests, if, when, or ere we do so, we adopt 
certain strategic precautions; some of which we must adopt in any 
event, as replies to the policy now being pursued by France towards 
Madagascar, and near the mouth of the Red Sea. 
9. The measures of precaution to be taken include the consider- 
* A project for the gradual: neutralisation of Egypt has, since the above was 


written, received support from the French press ‘of the better sort, and seems to 
deserve respectful consideration. 
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able strengthening of our squadron and naval bases in the Indian 
Ocean and on the Cape station ; the creation of a fortified naval 
harbour at Perim, with outlying works on the mainland contiguous ; 
the construction of new works at Gibraltar ; and the occupation, as 
a naval base of the first class, of Tangier, and of some adjacent territory. 

10. By way of the Cape of Good Hope, the pivot of our Empire, 
lies the only route to India which, with a strong navy, we can be 
sure of keeping always open. 

Upon the objects to be gained by these precautionary measures, 
and upon the manner in which the objects are to be gained, Sir 
George Clarke dilates in a manner which, I am confident, nothing 
that I have written will justify. He charges me with advocating a 
policy of ‘ pure defence’; he implies that I desire that France, when 
at war with us, shall be allowed to do exactly as she pleases in the 
Mediterranean ; he says that ‘ at the great gates of the Mediterranean 
and Red Sea we are bidden to maintain an expectant attitude, await- 
ing an attack close to our fortified ports of Gibraltar and Tangier on 
the one side, and Aden, Perim, Bab-el-Mandeb, and Siyan on the 
other.’ I do not know where he picked up all this. The ideas ex- 
pressed are quite new tome. I am not aware that I ever mentioned 
a policy of pure defence: certainly I have never adyocated it in this 
connection. If we must fight an enemy we shall, as heretofore, 
fight him as close as possible to his own frontiers, be they on sea or on 
land. I, at least, have not heard nor imagined anything to the contrary. 
Nor have I ‘ bidden’ anyone to maintain an expectant attitude at Gib- 
raltar or elsewhere. In truth, I did not travel so far from my immedi- 
ate subject as to deem it necessary to touch at all upon what we ought 
or ought not to do, in the event of our finding ourselves at war with 
a Mediterranean Power. My business was with the position advisable 
for us to maintain during peace. Since, it appears, I must now 
say something about the position in war-time also, I venture, with 
confidence, to put it to Sir George Clarke that, if ever again we have 
to watch Toulon, and to fight near it, we shall do so more advantage- 
ously with a fine base, such as I would have at Tangier, behind us and 
between us and home, than with no base at all on the route between 
Toulon and Plymouth. I cannot regard Gibraltar, as it now is, as a 
serious base for naval operations. There is nodock ; only one dock is 
in contemplation ; and vessels coaling in the bay must, at least for some 
time to come, lie very much exposed to seaward, and quite open to 
attack from long-range guns on the Spanish side. Upon the question 
whether in war-time the fleet is to act in front or in the rear of its 
bases I naturally said nothing, although Sir George chooses to imply 
that I wish it toact behind them. It never occurred to me that any- 
one could possibly credit me with the stupidity of supposing that a 
base exists for any other purpose than for the facilitation of operations 

in front of it and on the line of communications; but people are 
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evidently shakier than I imagined on the subject of bases, and so, I 
dare say, I ought to have left nothing to be taken as granted. 

I do not understand Sir George to deny that, if such dispositions 
as I have advocated were made, a very effective watch could be kept, by 
squadrons having their headquarters at Tangier and Perim respectively, 
upon all craft, and especially upon all large bodies of ships, passing those 
places. The work of observation would not be in the least difficult in 

e. In war, when it would be very harassing, it would still be simply 
so much blockade duty, and whether the commander-in-chief chose, at 
any given moment, to watch at the ‘ Gate,’ or to advance to Toulon or 
to Suez, as the case might be, hardship and insecurity would be in- 
evitable for all engaged. Sir George quotes against me Captain 
Mahan’s principle, that the first object of Great Britain should be ‘ to 
grasp firmly some vital chord of the enemy’s communication, and 
so force him to fight there.’ This petard hoists not me but the 
gallant Engineer. At present, supposing us to be strong enough, we 
grasp the communication between Toulon and Algeria. At Gibraltar 
and Tangier we should grip far more efficaciously a much more im- 
portant chord—the route between Toulon and the French Atlantic 
ports ; and, if for once I may fling a bit of Nelson at my opponents 
(they respect little else), I would point out that most of our naval 
strategy in Europe during the long wars was directed to the preven- 
tion of the concentration of the French fleets from these places. We 
now grasp, as I think, very loosely, a chord which is not vital; the 
new arrangement would give us an extremely tight grasp of a chord 
of the utmost importance. And if, with its base in the Straits, we 
kept a fleet even a little less powerful than our present Mediterranean 
and Channel Squadrons combined, together with a force of destroyers, 
we should have an almost impregnable interior position. Besides, we 
should still threaten on the flank the French communications with 
Algeria. At the other end, at Perim, a far smaller force would suffice 
if it were backed by a fairly large and modern squadron in the Indian 
Ocean, with docking accommodation to match. France would not 
be likely ever to attempt to send a large naval force down to or 
through the canal, if she knew that at Gibraltar, or nearer, there was 
a British force competent to deal with her entire Toulon fleet; and if 
she did attempt it, many of the conditions would be favourable forja 
second and modernised edition of the battle of the Nile. Moreover, 
the news of the dispatch of any expedition from Toulon would reach 
Bombay in time to allow of reinforcements thence reaching the Red 
Sea before the French force could appear there. Sir George is 
pleased to make merry over my contention that Perim is ‘ admirably 
suited for holding Obock in check.’ That is because he will not realise 
that bases are now nearly as important as fleets, owing to the com- 
paratively limited radius of action of modern battleships, to the rapid 

expenditure of modern ammunition, to the necessity for frequent 
docking, and to the impossibility of effecting serious repairs toa man- 
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of-war except in dock. Ido not deny that bases may be abused as 
well as used ; but because the Chinese in the late war abused them, 
it does not follow that such things can be dispensed with. 

Quite apart from the Mediterranean question, it is incumbent 
upon us to largely strengthen our position in the Indian Ocean. As 
I have pointed out, France is about to found a new eastern empire for 
herself in Madagascar—an island the natural riches of which are well 
known to be enormous. I might have also pointed out that the 
recent policy of Russia towards Persia suggests that the Northern 
Power hopes one day to touch the sea in the Persian Gulf, and that 
we may soon have to revise our relations with Oman and Muscat. 
As regard the strategical importance of the Cape of Good Hope, Sir 
George seems to forget, first, that it is one of the greatest of the 
British colonies ; next, that, if the Mediterranean and canal route to 
India were ever blocked (and he admits the possibility of such a 
thing), our only way eastwards would be by the Cape ; and thirdly, 
that on the ocean route between Gibraltar and India the Cape is 
our only big coaling-station. 

Indeed, my opponents appear to forget a very great deal which, 
as patriotic Britons, they ought toremember. One is that the British 
Empire of 1895 is a very different thing from the British Empire of 
1800. In that year Anglo-Australasia had a white population of only 
10,000 souls, and commerce valued at no more than 200,000/. It 
now has a population of more than 5,000,000, and commerce worth 
at least 113,000,000/. In 1800 British India had a population 
certainly not exceeding 35,000,000, and commerce worth only about 
8,500,000/. The population is now about 300,000,000, and the 
commerce is worth upwards of 200,000,000/. In 1800, again, we did 
not possess the Cape of Good Hope, nor any important footings in 
Africa excepting at the Gambia and at Sierra Leone. We had not 
Mauritius, nor Singapore, nor Hong Kong, nor British Guiana, nor 
British Columbia, nor New Guinea, nor North Borneo. There was 
probably not an Englishman in New Zealand. All Canada had a popu- 
tion not exceeding that of the Birmingham of to-day. We had a 
sovereign, who, happening to be also Elector of Hanover, Duke of 
Brunswick and Liineburg, Arch-Treasurer and Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and much more, was necessarily interested in a great 
many Continental events, which otherwise might have been regarded 
with comparative indifference by this country. In addition, there was 
ramping in Europe the most able and ambitious military adventurer 
that the modern world has produced—a man such as, happily, is 
seen only once or twice in a thousand years. It was in those very 
exceptional circumstances, and, indeed, in that year, that we acquired 
Malta. Europe then meant very much more to us than it means 
now; the British Empire beyond the seas meant very much less. 
Besides, ours was a self-supporting country in those times. We 
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grew our own wheat; we did not depend, even to the extent of one 
ounce, upon American flour, upon Australian mutton, upon sea-borne 
beef. No enemy, potent though he might be at sea, could rob us of 
our bread and meat, though he might stint us of our luxuries. Even 
now, we could at a pinch dispense for a long period with all that 
comes to us through the Straits of Gibraltar, and specially with that 
part of it that cannot come to us by way of the Cape ; but if we failed 
to hold the Atlantic, and the ocean trade-routes to America and 
Australia, we should run risk of starving within three months. More- 
over we should lose our most valuable possessions in all parts of the 
world ; and the empire, which is now the largest that history has 
known, would presently shrink to a despicable shadow. This result 
is the price which we may be called upon to pay to-morrow for 
our continued policy of peacock-strutting in the Mediterranean in 
peace-time. We have a diamond of untold value to guard. We are 
neglecting it in order to sacrifice before an immaterial fantasy. 
Even if what I call the fantasy be no fantasy at all, but the splendid 
reality which Sir George Clarke, and those who think with him, would 
have us to believe it to be, we are still courting danger; for our 
Mediterranean fleet is too weak, and our Mediterranean resources are 
too small, to justify us in thinking that, when the strain of war with 
one or, it may be, with two or three Powers comes, we can be reason- 
ably sure of maintaining our huge pretensions. 

Sir George Clarke puts forward, as one of the reasons why, at all 
costs, we must hold on to the Mediterranean, that the inland sea 
provides us with an unrivalled training ground for our fleet. The 
Duke of Wellington was in his old age helped over a crossing by an 
officious admirer, who at once began to express in exaggerated 
terms his pride and delight at having been for a moment arm and 
arm with so greata man. The Duke shut him up with a phrase 
such as only the conventionalities of controversy prevent me from 
now using to my gallant opponent. If the Mediterranean be indeed 
such an incomparable training ground, I do not know why we 
should not continue to use part of it, occasionally, as such, provided 
always that we do so as other non-Mediterranean nations do—that is, 
as visitors and not as freeholders. But, for my part, I donot think 
that the Mediterranean is a better training ground than the Channel, 
the Atlantic, the West Indies Station, or the Pacific, and it is at 
least significant that our Training Squadron goes thither compara- 
tively little, and spends much more of its time in the Atlantic. For 
practice in steam tactics the Mediterranean is a good place. So would 
be the pond in St. James’s Park, if only it were a little larger than it 
is. But practice in the Bay of Biscay, or off Gibraltar, is likely to 
be more instructive, I have watched steam tactics in dirty weather 
as well as in fine, both in the Mediterranean and in the Atlantic ; 
and I can make a pretty shrewd guess as to which station teaches the 
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more useful lessons. In suggesting that I advocate the abandon- 
ment of the Mediterranean because we are liable to attack there, Sir 
George Clarke is entirely mistaken. He is equally mistaken in sup- 
posing that I urge the abandonment because ‘ we may perhaps have 
to fight there.’ I urge the abandonment solely on the grounds that, 
so long as we hold the Mediterranean as we now pretend to hold it, 
we are deliberately and gratuitously courting very grave disaster: 
that, short of doing what Sir George himself admits to be impracti- 
cable—viz.: greatly strengthening our fleet there, and, at the same 
time, acquiring and fortifying fresh naval bases up the Straits—we 
shall best ensure our real objects by adopting the policy which I have 
outlined ; that the adoption of this policy will free us from many pre- 
occupations that at present trammel us unnecessarily, and will im- 
mensely strengthen our general position; that it will also be 
economical in the long run; and that it will enable us to pay the 
attention which we ought to pay to the world-wide character of our 
empire,‘ and to our dependence upon it, rather than upon the attitude 
of the Powers in the Mediterranean. 

At present, in spite of recent agitation, of the Naval Defence Act, 
of Lord Spencer’s programme, and of official optimism, our navy is 
unequal, particularly in the matter of armoured ships of all kinds, to 
the combined navies of France and Italy, or of France and Russia. 
We have made up a good deal of lee-way since 1885, but we still 
remain far to leeward. While we are in this position we ought not 
to play tricks, nor to incur daily risk, in consequence of our outposts 
being too weak and much too far advanced, of being caught at a disad- 
vantage and of being cut up. Our immediate and most pressing duties 
to our own empire are fully as much as, and indeed almost more than, 
we can be reasonably certain of fulfilling until such time as we have 
fleets, crews, and bases on a considerably more extensive scale than the 
scale of to-day. To be, in such circumstances, in the Mediterranean 
for the sake of attempting to keep the peace there among the Mediterra- 
nean nations may be very good philanthropy, yet very bad policy. 
To cling to pretensions which, in all human probability, we cannot 
make good, is surely provocative swagger, and seems unworthy of us. 
Sir George Clarke cannot reconcile philanthropy with provocative 
swagger. Alas! I fear that in these latter days the couple often run 
together in double harness in England. 


W. Larrp CLowes (‘ Navticus’). 


4 At the moment of writing, when it may be necessary for us to interfere in the 
China Seas, either to check the jealous intervention of Russia, backed by France, or 
to moderate the natural, yet possibly unwise, enthusiasms of Japan, our squadron on 
the spot is inferior, both in number of ships and in number of quick-firing guns, alike 
to the Japanese and to the Franco-Russian fleets. 
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